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OUR FOREIGN VISITORS. 
THE national hospitality of England—whether deservedly or 
undeservedly we shall not stay to discuss—is not in the 
highest repute, although it is assigned a much lower place, 
we suspect, by her own sensitiveness than by any seriously- 
expressed opinion of her foreign neighbours, If she is not 
quite aw fait at receiving and entertaining Royal personages, 
and is somewhat lacking in the imaginetion and the taste in- 
dispensable to state pageantry of the highest order, her insular 
position will perhaps be accepted as accounting for her 





deficiency—in part, at least, Possibly she cherishes affec- 
tionate loyalty to her own Sovereign more sedulously than 
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she does an indiscriminate and semi-superstitious veneration 
of crowned heads in general. Perhaps, also, she attaches 
less importance to barbaric splendour as the means whereby 
she may testify sincere respect, than she does to simpler 
but more expressive ways of showing her heartiness, One 
thing is certain. Whomsoever she delights to honour she 
never fails, before he quits her shores, to make fully cognisant 
of the fact by spontaneous demonstrations of popular good- 
will, which tell more effectively upon her guests than the 
roaring of cannon, the display of bunting, the magnificence 
of processions, or the festivities of courts. In such case the 
bearing of the people is sure to reduce to comparative insig- 
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nificance official mistakes, and the nation itself corrects the 
misinterpretation which might otherwise be put upon the acts 
of those who publicly and formally represent its will. 

Within the last few days this country has had ample oppor- 
tunity of proving its hospitality. The Sultan, the Viceroy of 
Egypt, and the Belgian volunteers have been our guests. The 
visit of the Sultan takes precedence, not merely on account of 
his rank, or of the vast extent of his territorial and spiritual 
dominion, but because it is an event which has no historical 
precedent, It is the first time that the supreme head of the 
followers of Mohammed, the autocratic ruler of the Turkish 
empire, has left the seat of his sovereignty on a peaceful visit 
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to Christendom. It is not many years since the Sultan was 
admitted into the brotherhood of European Monarchs, and his 
cis-Hellespontine subjects into the comity of European 
nations, He has come to make good in person the dignity 
which has been allotted to him, In doing so he has broken 
through a barrier of prejudice stronger than it is easy for us 
even to imagine, and has given a remarkable proof of his own 
strength of mind, as well as paid a high compliment to the 
two nations to whose hospitality he committed himself. At 
what personal sacrifices he has carried his resolution into 
effect we can only vaguely conjecture, His faith, his habits, 
his supremacy of position, and the contrast between the 
traditions which influence his movements and those which 
sway ours, must necessarily have imposed upon him while 
among strangers not a few irksome restraints, Estimating 
the cost at which he bestowed this mark of his good feeling 
upon us by his standard rather than our own, we shall find 
more than sufficient argument to have exacted from us an 
unusual show of respect. Nor could we be wholly insensible 
to the moral influence which the character of our entertain- 
ment of him will probably bring to bear upon the millions 
who acknowledge him as their representative and chief. 
Whether bis Imperial Majesty has been gratified by 
the state ceremonials in which the national appreciation 
ef his eminence has been formally signified remains to be 
seen, Oriental reserve will, perhaps, leave the fact open to 
question until after his return home, There has been no room, 
however, to doubt that his visit has been welcome, The nation 
has done its best to evince its cordial goodwill towards him ; 
and even he, accustomed as he is to external shows of homage, 
eannot have looked an English multitude in the face, or have 
heard its lusty cheers, without being convinced that, in her 
own way, and from a sincere heart, England has endeavoured 
te greet the Sultan, and do him honour, without any arriére 
pensée, and to discharge the duties of a host with the manifest 
desire of giving to her guest what pleasure she could. 

The claims of the Viceroy of Egypt upon our hospitable 
attention are of unusual strength. As a people, we are under 
deep obligations to him. During the whole of that anxious 
period when our hold upon India was put in serious peril by 
the Sepoy mutiny he allowed free transit to our troops and 
ators by the Isthmus of Suez, and placed at our disposal all 
the facilities for rapid movement, which, fortunately for us, 
he had at his command. He played the host to the Prince of 
Wales and to the Duke of Edinburgh, on their respective 
vicits to Egypt, with truly regal magnificence, At all times 
he has befriended our commerce, and is himself an enterprising 
and successful] proprietor of great industrial establishments for 
the growth and preparation of cotton and for the manufacture of 
sugar, No Oriental chief has adopted a more enlightened 
policy, or watched over its development with more assiduons 
eare, fo far as the arrangements of our Government are con- 
cerned, we cannot say that these claims have been duly recog- 
nised, and it is to be regretted that the people of England 
should have been left to the private munificence of Lord 
Dudléy for an expression of their warm respect for their dis- 
tinguished guest. The noble Earl has made the nation his 
debtor by the manner m which he has discharged the duties 
of the Viceroy’s host. His Highness will not, we trust, mis- 
interpret the official comtretemps. In all other respects, he 
has been well received, nor is it possible for him to doubt the 
sincere desire of all classes of the English population to make 
his stay in this country as pleasant to himself as it is grateful 
to them, 

The Belgian volunteers, we are sure, will not complain of 
the welcome they have received. In their case, no solemn 
etiquette chilled the ardour of the welcome given them, 
They came as brothers, and as brothers they have been enter- 
tained. Nothing could well have exceeded the mutual 
enthuriaem inspired by their visit. Theirs has been no 
formal entertainment, Everywhere they have been greeted 
with demonstrations of feeling which, coming fresh from full 
hearte, they have heartily appreciated. 

No political importance attaches to these visits, although it 
is probable that indirectly they may conduce to favourable 
international results, They will not greatly affect the course 
of future diplomacy, but they may serve to bring the nations 
and races concerned in them a little nearer to each other. 
East and West have shaken hands—have looked into each 
ethers faces—have exchanged kindly sentiments over the 
same festive boards—have vied in doing honour the one to the 
other, It is impossible to foresee the limit to which the 
benefit of this sort of hospitable intercourse may extend, Let 
us devoutly hope that the world will be the better for it, and 
that both East and West may have occasion to rejoice in a 
closer approximation to each other, and in a livelier feeling of 
brotherhood, than have ever before been considered possible 








THE SULTAN IN ENGLAND. 


Tue arrival of the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Aziz, whose Portrait 
was given in our paper last week, is one of the most interesting 
topics for illustration. His Imperial Majesty came from Paris, and 
landed at Dover twenty minutes before ten on Friday morning, as 
stated in our second edition last week. He had left Paris at seven 
o’cleck in the evening before, accompanied by his son, mes 
Prince Youssouf Izzedin, a boy of tem years, and the Princes 
Mohammed Meerat and Abdul Ahmed, nephews of the present and 
sons of the late Sultan, with Fuad Pacha, the Turkish Minter cf 
Foreign Affairs, and the chief officers of the Court. The French 
Imperial yacht, the Reine Hortense, which brought the Sultan 
across the Channel from Boulogne, came alongside the Ad- 
miralty Pier, where the Prince of Walesa, who had come 
to Dover from London on the previous evening, and had 
stayed the night at the Lord Warden Hotel, was ready to bid 
him welcome. The Prince of Wales was accompanied by the Duke 
of Cambridge, the Duke of Sutherland, Lord Sydney, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Kent, Lord Raglan, the Lord-in-Waiting, and Major- 
General the Hon. A. Hood and Colonel H. Ponsonby, the Equerrics 
appeinted Ly the Queen to attend on the Saltan. ry had come to 
Dover by an early special train in the morning, and with them came 
his F ighners the Viceroy of Egypt, with Nubar Pacha, the Turkish 


Ambassador, the Persian Ambassador, and a numerous suite, very 
gorgeously attired. As soon as the yacht was moored on the sout 
side of the pier, their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Cambridge, who wore Field Marshals’ uniforms, with 
the Turkish order of the Medjidie, went down the gangway, and 
met the Sultan on board, his Imperial Majesty coming out of the 
state cabin to t them. He did not shake hands with them, but 
simply touched his fez or cap, while they uncovered their heads, 
The Viceroy of Egypt then approached his liege lord the 
Sultan with a respectful salute, which was slightly acknowledged. 
In a few minutes the Sultan and the Princes stepped upon the pier. 
A grand salute was fired at the same instant by all the forte and 
batteries of Dover and by the fleet, consisting of the Achilles, the 
Minotaur, the Lord Clyde, the Pallas, and the Bellerophon iron- 
clads, and the Liverpool and Phoebe, wooden frigates, which lay in 
the harbour, all dressed with flags, and having their yards manned, 
as were the French ships also which had the Imperial 
acht. The Engraving on our front represents the scene of the 
nding. ‘The Sultan walked along the pier, which was covered 
with scarlet cloth, to the state carriages prepared to take him to the 
Lord Warden Hotel, The road was lined with troops, and the bands 
of the 5th Fusiliers, the 51st Regiment, the Engineers, and Artillery 
were stationed in front of the hotel, On entering the hotel 
the Sultan at once into a small private room, where break- 
fast was laid for him and his son and nephews; while the 
Prince of Wales and other Royal or noble persons of the company 
took their breakfast in a different room, the main dining-rooms 
being occupied by the ambassadors, ministers of state, courtiers, 
and officials, An hour was devoted to breakfast, after which the 
Sultan gave audience to the Mayor and Corporation of Dover, who 
presented an address of welcome. He replied in a few words of 
urkish, which were translated by the dragoman, expressing his 
pleasure at landing on the English shores, The Sultan, the Viceroy, 
and the two English Princes, with all their companions and followers, 
then entered the special train of the South-Eastern Railway which 
was to bring them to London. It consisted of four state saloon- 
carriages and twelve first-class carriages, with brake, luggage, and 
ruards vans. The Sultan, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and Fuad Pacha occupied one carriage together 
as far as Folkestone, when the Sultan, wishing to 
was left in the carriage accompanied by his physician 
alone, while the Prince got into a separate carriage. The 
train stopped nowhere but to get water for the engine at Re 
It arrived at the Charing-cross terminus at a quarter before three, 
Here the platform was handsomely decorated to receive the Imperial 
traveller, and a large assemblage of ladies and gentlemen were per- 
mitted to see him alight, This is the subject of one of our 
Engravings on page 56. He was met on the platform by the Duke 
of beaufort, Master of the Horse, who conducted him to one of the 
Queen’s state carriages, with the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and Fuad Pacha, The other personages, in due order of 
precedence, took their places in the other state carriages. They 
formed a procession, escorted by a detachment of Horse Guards, 
which moved down Whitehall, through the Horse Guards, and along 
the Mall of St. James’s Park to Buckingham Palace. A guard of 
honour of the Grenadier Guards was mounted at Buckingham Palace, 
The Sultan was received here by the Earl of Tankerville, Lord 
Steward; the Earl of Bradford, Lord Chamberlain ; Lord Clande 
Familton, Vice Chamberlain; Viscount Royston, Comptroller of 
the Household; Colonel the Right Hon. Percy Herbert, Treasurer 
of the Household ; the Earl of Cadogan, Captain of the Royal body- 
guard ; and Sir John Colviile, Master of the Household. The Royal 
body-guard of Yeomen of the Guard, under the command of Colonel 
0. Pe. Bourke, Exon in Waiting, was on duty in the interior of the 
alace. The Sultan was conducted by the Prince of Wales, the 
Juke of Cambridge, and the Lord Chamberlain to the apartments 
made ready for his accommodation, and there left to his repose. 
the evening, when he dined, the band of the Grenadier Guard 
under Mr. Daniel Godfrey, played a choice selection of music. 

On Saturday morning the Sultan went to Windsor to see the 
Queen. His party, which filled twelve carriages, started from 
Buckingham Palace about eleven o'clock, escorted by a detachment 
of the Blues, to the Great Western Railway terminus at Paddington, 
which had been decorated for the occasion with red cloth, flags, and 
a profusien of flowers. Two companies of the Grenadier Guards, form- 
ing a guard of honour, presented arms as the Sultan appeared, while 
their band played a Turkish air, The Sultan was much cheered by 
the crowds of people, both outside and inside the station. He 
was received by Sir D, Gooch, chairman, and several of the directors, 
of the Great Western Railway. He took his place, with his sons 
and nephews and Prime Minister, in the first of three saloon-carriages, 
which, with four ordinary first-class carriages, made up the special 
train. His Imperial Majesty wore a dark blue coat, braided in gold, 
a plain red fez, and loose red trousers. The train was only half an 
hour in getting to Windsor. Prince Arthur, Prince Louis of Hease, 
and the officers of the Queen's household, headed by Lord Alfred 
Paget, Clerk Marshal, and Lieutenant-General the Hon. O. Grey, 
Keeper of the Privy Purse, were at the Windsor station to receive 
the Sultan; the dew and Corporation of Windsor were also 
present. Carpets were laid down on the platform, and flowers placed 
in the waiting-room, The Sultan, with Prince Arthur, who wore 
a cadet’s uniform, Prince Louis, and Fuad Pacha got into one of the 
Royal carriages in the station-yard, and rode through the town of 
Windsor, the Long Walk, and the Home Park to Windsor Castle, 
followed by the other carriages, with an escort of the 2nd Life 
Guards. On entering George IV.’s gates of the castle, the Sultan 
was saluted by the fire of a battery of Royal Horse Artillery in the 
park. The band of the Scots Fusiliers, with a guard of honour, was 
im the quadrangle, At the Sovereign’s entrance, her Majesty the 
Queen received her Imperial guest in the hall at the foot of the 
staircase. She was accompanied by their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Lonisa, Princess Louis of Hesse, Prince Leopold, Princess 
Beatrice, and Prince Teck, and attended ws the Duchess of 
Wellington, Mistress of the Robes, the great officers of state, and 
the noblemen, ladies, and gentlemen in waiting. The Yeomen of the 
Guard lined the hall and the staircase. The Sultan ted her Majesty 
with a profound bow, which was returned, and he then kissed her hand, 
The Queen walked by his side to the White Drawing-Room, where he 
me 9 to her Majesty his little son Izzedin, whom the Queen kindly 

issed ; he also presented his nephews, his Minister, Fuad Pacha, and 
his chief officers of state, Her Majesty's Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Lord Stanley, presented to her, at the same time, Mr. Lionel 
Moore, Attaché to the British Embassy at Constantinople, who is now 
specially attached to the Sultan during his visit to The 
whole of the Royal and Imperial party had luncheon in the Oak 
Room, Having stayed at Windsor Castle about half an hour, the 
Sultan and all the Turkish grandees took leave of the Queen, who 
went with them to the foot of the staircase, and Prince Arthur and 
Prince Louis of Hesse accompanied them back to the railway station. 
The train returned to Paddington, and then the Sultan went back to 
a Palace, esco by a detachment of Horse Guards. 
Lord Raglan, Major-General the Hon. A. Hood, and Colonel H. 

were in attendance on the Sultan each day. 
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Buckingham Palace, on Sunday morning; he afterwards went, on 


horseback, to visit the Prince and Princess of Wal 
House, and the Duke of Cambridge, at Gloucester House, Park-lane. 
In the afternoon the Prince of Wales, attended by Captain Ellis, 
went to visit the Sultan; and at four o’clock his Imperial Majesty 
and hie Royal Highness, with their attendants, drove in open car- 
riages and four to Teddington, on the Thames, Here the Queen's 
state ba were in waiting to convey them to the villa of the 
Duke and Duchess of Bucclench at Richmond, They returned in 
open carriages to Buckinghem Palace in the evening, by way of 
Richmond Park, Barper-common, and Hammersmith Bridge. ‘They 
dined together at Buckingham Palace. Major Teesdal Sounry to 
the Prince of Wales, was appointed to attend on the Sultan. On 
Sunday morning the young Prince Youssouf Iszedin was taken to 
the gardens of the Zoological Society, Regent’s Park. 

On Monday the Sultan received visits, at Buckingham Palace, from 
all the foreign Ambassadors and Ministers at the Court of her 
Majesty and from many deputations, including the Mayor and Town 
Covncil of Manchester, the Manchester Cotton Supply Association, 
the Ottomaz. Railway Company, the Varna Railway Company ; the 
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Armenian congregations of Manchester, Liverpool, and Loadon ;‘the 
Jewish community in Great Britain, and others. In the afternoon 
the Sultan drove out, and went to the Zoological Gardens. Ia the 
evening his Majesty the Sultan and their Royal Highn2:se3 the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge went to th: Royal 
Italian Opera, Govent-garden. The scene was very spleniid, both 
in the Floral Hall and in the theatre of the opera-house. After 
the ——, which was “Masaniello,” the Sultan was exyected to 
go to Stafford House, where a superb entertainment was given by 
the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, the Viceroy of Egypt having 

reviously feasted there with a large company. rf t the Sultan, who 
Shee not like late hours, went home to Buckingham Palace. 

The Sultan went to see Woolwich Arsenal, dockyard, and barracks 
on Tuesday, and the Crystal Palace. On Wednesday he went to see 
the grand naval review at Spithead; on Thursday evening he went 
to visit the Lord Mayor of London, at Guildhall; and on Friday 
night he was at the grand ball, re by the Secretary of State for 
India, at the new India House, Westminster. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE, 





(From our own Correspondent.) 

Paris, Thursday, July 18. 
WE are getting slightly tired of having so many crowned heads to- 
entertain. We fired off all our best shots in honour of the Czar, and 
our later detonations have not been of much account. It is said 
that the Sultan was bored immensely by the want of variety in his 
daily existence over here. Every day he was driven out in our 
finest Court carriages, down lines of troops presenting arms, and, 
after being taken to see many things he did not care a fig about, 
was driven down the same interminable line of soldiers home again. 
The Kings of Wirtemberg and Bavaria, and the German Princes and 
Grand Dukes generally, have not interested us very deeply ; and we 
are waiting the onteall of the Emperor of Austria, whose visit will 
bring, so far as Parisians are concerned, the Paris season to a 
close. The King of Portugal will arrive here just as the King of 
Wirtemberg leaves us, 

The event of the week has been, of course, the trial of Berezowski 
for attempting to shoot the Czar. This came off at the Palais de 
Justice on Monday last, and attracted, of course, a crowded audienca, 
among whom were several shorthand writers retained by the Russian 
Government to take down a verbatim report of the proceedings. The 
act of indictment being read, the prisoner was examined by the 
President of the Court, and twenty-one witnesses were called for 
the prosecution. Five were called for the defence, aad gave 
strong evidence in favour of the prisoner's general cha- 
racter. After the public prosecutor had spoken on the entire 
case, stron ly against the prisoner, of course, but with no more bias 
than is ionly shown in French criminal proceedings, M. Arago 
addressed tae jury for the defence, pointing out the severity which 
the Czar had invariably shown towards his Polish subjects, and 
which led to the insurrection of 1863, an outbreak which the French 
Government had taken upon itself to justify. In the course of his 
speech M. Arago read a passage from a Moscow newspaper, which 
stated that the different members of the prisoner's family were 
either in prison or had been transported to Siberia. The pre- 
siding Judge told the prisoner's counsel that he ought to have 
communicaied this information to the public prosecutor, which 
brought forth a warm retort from M. Arago, who maintained his 
right to conduct the prisoner’s defence as he thought best, After 
twenty minutes’ deliberation the jury found the prisoner guilty, 
but with extertfiating circumstances. On M. Arago being avked if 
he wished to speak in mitigation of punishment, he pointed to his 
client and remarked that he was only twenty years of age. The 
sentence upon the prisoner was hard labour for life; he heard it 
without evincing any agitation, and as he left the court his hand was 
grasped with warmth by many of the younger members of the Paris 
Bar. 

There was ja slight scene in the Corpe Législatif the other day, 
when M, Thiers, speaking on the question of the 1868 Budget, went 
boldly into the subject of the Mexican intervention, and made a 
most admirable speech. After condemning the expedition, the un- 
fortunate result of which he had prophesied at the outset, he said 
the Corps Législatif only refrained from opposing it out of respect 
to the Chief of the State, and I draw Ohne lesson from it, he 
said, “that no greater service can be rendered to the Chief 
of the State than to resist him on certain occasions (Cheers 
on some benches). I have always been among those who 
in France have sought liberty under a monarchy, bat there 
are two species. The first, where a Prince governs through 
Ministers, but without consulting them—in fact, absolutely. The 
other, a Chief of the State having respectful and devoted Ministers, 
but concerting and arranging with them, they deferring to him with 
respect, and, in case of difference, supporting themselves finally on 
public opinion, This latter is the one to which I have devoted my- 
eelf for more than forty years, and the one I wish for my country, 
and I am sure that the true friends of the Government will desire 
that it pass as soon as possible from the first form to the second,” 

The President reminded M, Thiers that, under the pretence of 
discussing the Mexican question, he was discussing a subject not 
open to comment—namely, the Constitution, After M. Thiers had 
concluded, and had been replied to by M. Granier de Cassagnac, 
M. Jules Favre proceeded to address the Chamber. Some interrup- 
tion ensued, in the course of which M. Garnier Pages spoke with 
some vivacity, aud was called to order by the President for his inter- 
ruptions. “Call other persons to order, M. le President,” replied 
the honourable deputy; “do not have two weights and two 
measures.” M, Jules Favre, of course, condemned the expedition ; 
bat be more psrticularly blamed the Government for leaving 
Maximilian to his fate, though he thought “ the fate of the hamblest 
child of France who dies obscurely on a fo: soil in the per- 
formance of his duty more worthy of sympathy that of a Prince 
who perishes in defence of his throne, 

The Emperor has presented M. Rouher with the Grand Cross of 
the Legion @’Honneur set in diamonds, accompanied by a letter 
complimenting him upon the talent, energy, and devotion he has 
shown in his quality of Minister of State. 


AUSTRIA, 

An cfficial statement of the financial position of the Austrian 
empire was laid before the Lower House of the Reichsrath on 
Saturday last. The total debt amounts to about £300,000,000 
sterling; and the Finance Minister, in making his =, de- 
scribed the situation, taken as a whole, as unfavourable, ach, 
however, is — from the reconciliation with Ha and other 
changes ; and Von Beke anticipates that Austria will quickly 
recover from her difficulties, 

In Wednesday's sitting of the Lower House the debate on the penal 
code came on for discussion. The proposal of the committee totally 
toabolish capital punishment was rejected by 79 against 56 votes, 

Koesuth’s son, who was a candidate for a seat in the Hungarian 
Parliament, has been rejected by the consticuency to whom he 
offered himself. Koseuth is a candidate at another place, 

ITALY. 
After a long discussion, the Chamber of Deputies hia adopted 


the principle of the Ecclesiastical Property Bill, and on Wednesday 
entered on the discussion of the clauses in the bill, 


DENMARK. 

The Grend Duke Constantine, with his wife and his dunghter, 
the Grand Duchess Olga, arrived at Copenhagen on Wednesday 
afternoon. Their Imperial Highnesses were met on their arrival by 
the King and Queen, the Crown Prince, and King George of Greece, 
Piincese Dagmar is unwell, 

The session of the Danish Chambers was closed yesterday week. 
The President of the Council read the message of the King, wherein 
his Majesty thanks the Chamber for the unanimous appr val of the 
= of the King’s h relative to the foreign relatioas of 

Jenmark, and says :—“ This union of our people will strengthen the 
Government in its continuous endeavours, so far as lies in its 
power, to maintain unaltered our friendly relations with foreiga 
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eountries, and still further to overcome the existing difficulties 
without sowing the seeds of dissension for the future,” 
CANADA, 

The new Government was inaugurated on the Ist inst, Lord 
Monck took the oath of office as Governor-General, A holiday was 
observed throughout the provinces, 

THE UNITED STATES, 

Congress has resolved to confine legislation during the present 

— yb to reconstruction measures, . 
ouse presen rejected a resolution expressin 
gratification at the downfall of the Emperor Maximilian. z 

The 4th irst., being the anniversary of the declaration of 

American independence, was enthusiastically celebrated throughout 








THE FARM. 
“ THR half show,” which the good folk of Bury St, Edmunds rejected 
with disdain in '66, was forced upon them this ; and once more 
the “silk of kine” were absent from the lista, with 343 


poly atte oi The stock of the yard was 
open such 
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in judgment on the judges. 
tininery i the council tent, and, re | 
‘ those visitors who lingered outside the ten’ 


wyard 
orse Conqueror, alsingham’s two-year-old Southdown 
ram (the A 1 of a rare class, which was universally “ commended”) 
False Alarm, and certain 


y 
sire Falee Alarm, by the fashionable Trumpeter, dam 
Pan m, who was — 


fine ee foal at her foot. Mr. Beart defeated one of the Islington 
prize-ta! 


carrying hunter prize Mr. Gee's Master of Arts was placed before 
the equally well-known Vovagenr 5 and Mr, Hi te, from Here- 

ird in this but divided 
Mr. Gee's Tom and e General in the four- ld one 
with his Mountain Dew and Denmark, own “black-brown” 
brothers by The Era. Mr. Milward kept up his undoubted 
. ome prerogative with two bays, Steward and Dunbar, which 
whipped both Suffolk and Norf in the class for ponies, 
“ not lees than thirteen and not exceeding fourteen hands ;” and Mr, 
Badham, whose Major is as well known in the ring as the grey on 
the canvases of Abraham . R.A., received the first roadster 
prize. The “Suffolk” men entered thirty-seven sires, thirty-three 
mares and fillies, and four foals in the “cherry-chestnut” ranks ; 
and Sir Edward Kerrison (with his mares), and Messrs. Boby, Crisp, 
8. Wolton, W. Wilson, and T. Cross were the leading prize-takers. 
In the classes for agricultural horses, not Suffolk, the head lots fell 
en Mesers. Coy, Welcher, and Warth, all Cambridgeshire men ; and 
Major-G ene the Hon. A. N. Hood took a second with his 
Clydesdale, whose orthodox “leg feather” must have shocked the 
advocates of the “ bare legs.” 

The sheep portion of the show was up to the average; and Mr. 
Borton was second in the Leicester shearling and aged ram classes. 
In fact, it was “ Leicestershire for the Leicesters” among the rama, 
as Mr. Cresewell and Mr. G. Turner, jun., of Allexton Hall, near 
Uppingham, shared the firsts, as Mr. Cresswell and Mr. Borton did the 
thirds, Yorkshire came first and second for the Leicester shearling 
ewes, and all the first prizes and two of the second for Cotswolds 
staid in Norfolk with Mr. T. Brown of Marham; while Mr. Hugh 
Aylmer took the rest of the nine. Among “Lincolns and other 
long wools,” Mr. Hugh Aylmer’s composition sheep — 1 
Lincoln, and Cotswold—beat the pure Lincolns in one ram class ; and 
if Garne, Lane, and other Gloucester worthies deserted the Cotswold 
lists, Messrs, Wallis and Howard were to be found as leading 
inners with the “Oxford mixture.” Lord Walsingham was not to be 
beaten in the Southdown ram classes, although Sir William 
Throckmorton was in great force; and the Baronet put the seal to 


his two seconds and one third for rams by beating both the Goodwood, 
Merton, and Elmham flocks, when the ch, ion. Budd, Fookes, 
and J. 8, Turner, had duly pondered over the shearling ewes, Some 
of the best names, Evens, Mansell, H. Smith, and thews were 
foremost among the winners ; and for the seventh or eighth 
time the first ribbons were handed to the jan of 
the ewes of the Whether they call “Im- 


Crane. em 
poorest Hampshire,” or “ West Country Down,” Mr. Rawlence and 
r. Cannip 


were invincible; and Messrs, Green, 
Harvey stood by the black-faced Suffolke, over which Mr. 
merry. : 
As pigs, Mr. R. EB. Duckering took four firsts to Linooln- 
shire with and middle-sized sows, and sow pens ; but both 
in the white boar and sow classes he h a _ 
o H h 


the 

Sexton the board with his small blacks, Mr. Sexton was a 
true et when he entered his first and second boars as 
“Hi "and “ ” and had the pleasure of finding that 
his pl ; but really, after the sow-pig triplet 
names of “Faith, Hope, and ty,” and “ Veni, V: ” &o., 
> r to — ee 
unners. e boar, sow, offspring prizes, both in small whites 
sndrmall = Fen eee a 
blood might found first-prize boar Carh: r. Aylmer's 
of King Cube and Lucky Link, and Mr. Jacob 

Wilson's Golden Link.” 
such as men in Suffolk make,” had to bear the com- 
ment of “No merit”; and Lady Kerrison's model Brome Hall dairy 
bore off the palm for the 61b. of butter Mr, Stearn running a 
very close second with Mr, Sawyer. The poultry comprised tweaty- 
fiveclanses, but there were only ten entries of turkies and geese, a 
eee ee tee Re Rete Gan. and 
were largely represented, Bramah Tas 





through the exertions of the Rector, the Rev. Charles Dolben, in whose family 
the living bee been for many generations, 





THE NAVAL REVIEW, 


THE naval demonstration on We at Spithead, in 
weed the wand in konour ef the Bene, peed off with all 
the éclat w could have been anticipated considering the bois- 


winds and clear skies. morning broke fine and clear, but witha 
wind violently high, and the sky and the horizon marked with that 
ominous grey watery tint which always forbodes a summer 
gale, The mist thickened as the freshened, with 

i sea came rolling in 


The 
at Southsea, where it broke in clouds 
ships in the heavy swells outside were ing te 
their anchors in a way which showed it was i ible for small 


distance. 

evolutions of the -boats were gone throug 

manned yards and saluted as the Sultan saluted again as 
a came by, but this wasnearlyall. The fleet did not raise 


The embarked on board the Alberta at Trinity pier at a 
marter before eleven o'clock, and went out to the Victoria and 
Ibert . H.8.H. the Prince of Leiningen, in Cowes 

roads, W Royal yacht steamed round to Osborne ba , where 

she remained until the Osborne arrived with the Sultan on 
The strength of the fleet under review was of vessels of war 

(exclusive of ye ye &c.) forty-nine, mounting 1092 guns, 

and having an aggregate of horse-power of 22,500 horses, and a 

red in two lines, ex- 


Spit oy to a little beyond Ryde pier. The or 
eastward, consisted entirely of 


formidable array of vessels of the new era :—Gladiator, Minotaur, 
Pete Research,’ Royal | Lene a, Lord ares ees 

‘allae, Research, ereigo, Prince Albert, Wyvern, 
Vixen, Waterwitch. The whole fleet was under the coaieenll 
Admiral Sir T. F. Pasley, who hoisted his flag on board the Victoria, 
while the starbeard division was under the direction of Admiral 
Warden, whore flagthip was the M:notanr, 

As soon as the Osborne, having the Sultan and Viceroy on board, 
reached the Spit buoy and bore up to pass through the fleet, the 
leading ships began to fire a Royal salute and manned their yards, 
an example which was followed in due order by all the other vessels 
of the squadron, The discharge of the first few guns speedily 
wosaged the fleet in smoke; but, while the view was uninterrnpted 
by dense screen, it was a pretty sight to see the men lying out 
as the yards in their white and ducks. Almost 

the ebips carried the Tukish ensign at the fore, and 
all bad the white ensign, now the distinguishing mark of 
the vessels of the yp Navy, flying from their other masts. 
As the Osborne passed between the ships the squall increased in 
severity until the blinding rain obscured the atmosphere and pre- 
vented anything like a critical examination of the noble vessels that 
lined her pathway. The Imperial yacht, however, steamed straight 
through the fleet, followed by the Helicon, the Enchantress, the 
Ripon, and the Syria, and continued her couree to Osborne bay, 
where her Majesty's yacht, the Victoria and Albert, was moored. 
Soon after this position was reached the weather cleared 
up, and the smooth slopes and green woods of the ‘sle of 
Wight, which had hitherto been shrouded by impenetrable 
miste, shone out in the bright sunlight. Some little time 
was lost here, but so varied and animated was the scene 
presented to the gaze that none but the most inveterate grumblers 
were disposed to cavil at the delay. Looking to seaw the eye 
ranged over the long line of ships through which the yachts had 
just passed, and whose massive hulls and taper masts were clearl 
relieved against the green water or the clear blue sky ; a | 
there was presented a lovely prespect of swelling uplands and 
deeply-tinted woods, with Osborne House in the background; and 
immediately at hand, the eye was delighted and the attention en- 
gaged by the rapid movements of a numerous equadron of yachts, 
which followed in the wake of the Sultan. 

At half-past two the Queen's yacht steamed between the lines 
from the west, with her Majesty, the Sultan, the Viceroy, the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, and other illustrious persons, on 


The operations of the day concluded with an ~ et Sy gun- 
boats upon se small 
vessels were originally moored in a line of their own, upon the port 


stood in towards the shores, and engaged the whole line of works 
from Moncton Fort to Southsea Castle. 


About four o'clock, before the gun-boats had ceased their attack, 


arrangements comfort of all on board had been carried 
out. Mr, Ba in returning thanks, said the directors had been 
anxious to in their power to contribute to the enjoyment 
arable from eo a national On board the Syria 
—- ~ ey it af the Hari of Dadie " 
ay on fe 
dane can tieinated ab alae detec, colt Ga wind teed 
it continned to blow in thick rain squalls, 
Deng Se Sk tae FO Sere oe Ss 2 were in- 
Gees oom Duke of Wellington, the St. and the 
Victory harbour presented a splendid with their 
illuminated tiers of ports and lights, Durlag the evsond part 
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of deaths for that week is, with a correction Sassense of papuieiten, 1ST. 

The deaths in the return are less by 95 than the es'imated fumber. 

pw My ee 5 Hy Te 

ceding weeks the deaths metropolis from diarrhwa were Teapeo- 

pa MT eX UY tN 
were recorded week, 18 persons died from smallpox, 23 


| 
i 
f 
li 
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or 

p< oyt By af - 4215; the deaths 

== eee eo oe 1000 living. 
annual rate of last week was 21 per tn London, 97 in is: 

99 fn sion, 3 tm EheMiehd, 381% Leche 1 in 1 4% 

Tyne, and % in @ -——The rate in Vienna was 28 per 1000 during 

he week ending the ib inst. 





“NOTHING IN THE PAPERS.” 


Sapiens dominabitur astris, He must, when they are such stars as 
are now blazing upon us, To write seriously, in the middle of our 
revels, would be as befitting an operation as to begin discussing the 
Reform Bill during Sir Roger de Coverley. In fact, man, literary, 
litical, theological, surgical, philosophical, epicurean mar, must 
Feel that he has abdicated his functions, and is, for the hour, a 
reesonably well-treated footman, whose only claim to smiles and 
toleration is in the fidelity and ability with which he discharges his 
duty of attendance u ersons, best Englishman, this week, 
man who enables the largest number of English women to see 
sights, His tickets will be counted up for him, like those which 
Sunday-echool children in their little brown-holland bags. The 
score will be kept as carefully as that at Wimbledon. But he must 
not look for any present reward or a Ladies’ gratitude, 
just now, is what all gratitude has been declared to be—a lively sense 
of future favours, him not think that the opera-staile for 
Monday will atone for his not getting the firework tickets 
for Tuesday; let him not suppose that his exertions at the review 
on Wednesday will excuse his objecting to the A ti 
2 See SS ee SS lee ee if also 
rotundus, so ™ the worse for him, but it will make 
no difference. Materfamilias and her friends must not only 
see the Sultan, and the Viceroy, and the Belgians, but must see 
them wherever they are to be seen, and as often as possible, and 
from the very best point of view and the most comfortable places, 
and they must be able to come away at the exact moment when the 
have seen enough, and the carriage had better be got up wit 
celerity or the proprietor will hear of it, especially in the way of 
contrast between his slowness and the mili peremptoriness of 
ae ee gp aden os creature, the Major. ‘ poe el had her 
ajesty’s e subjects so good an opportunity of distinguishi 
honed ves! Turcomania is the order of the w Why the third 
reading of the Reform Bill could not be put until the sights 
should be over is one of those things which no lady can be expected 
to understand, and therefore it would be absurd to argue the point. 
Friends at a distance, if there are any (everybody seems to have 
come to London), will accept this intimation that journalists—I have 
no time to speak for anybody else—must be allowed a week to fulfil 
sccial duties, after which we will all be as instructive, and thoughtful 
and epigrammatic as before. Nor have we any time to record 
what we think of our illustrious visitors. In fact, a man who 
really does his duty has little time to look at them. It would have 
been satisfactory to look L? authorities a little and say that the 
sight cf the Sultan remi us of the Oghusian Tartars, and of 
Bajazet’s battle with Timour; and how Amurath II. strangled his 
five brothers, and Amurath IV. his father and four, and to quote 
Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
But Abdul Abdul ; 
and generally to let one’s reading and writing appear, and add some 
pleasant things about the march of civilisation. But candid and 
courteous readers must see that this is impossible under high 
pressure. We may revert to the sententious style hereafter; the 
Immediate question—writing before the naval review—is, whether 


“those lodgings at Southampton will be kept after all, and whether we 


were not truly idiotic not to telegraph that the extortionate demand 
was assented to, instead of sending to that effect by post. 





Tailors are allowed to break faith in the matter of sending one’s 
clothes home, and, indeed, since the strike we have not troubled 
ourselves much about tailors or clothes either. An old coat, as in 
beraldry, is now the sign of honour. Despite omens, men have been 
married in ge ments of the spring, and their honeymoons have been 
unclouded. It may be that a new era has commenced, and Cloten sets 
the fashions no longer. Shouts are heard for “the mean knight ”— 
the mean knight,” as for the victor who fought in the rusty armour. 
But whether we shall continue to be sensible, or whether, 
when the noble rage of the tailors shall be aseuaged, we shall retura to 
old customs, has to be seen. Meantime, the tailors ought not to 
break faith on more important questions, Public opinion will set 
very strongly against the craft in vy of the conduct of the 
strike-leacers in the matter of the case before the police magistrate. 
An adjournment of the hearing, and the decision whether the inti- 
midation system is lawful or not, was eought on the part of the meo. 
They had a pleusible reason for asking it—namely, the production of 
new evidence, The prosecution asked that, if postponement took place, 
the system of intimidation by “pickets” should also be abandoned 
until the hearing. At first this was declined; but, finally, and in the 
most solemn manner, the couns.1 for the men were authwrised to 
give the requisite undertaking. Thereupon the proceedings stood 
over, and the accused persovs went out on bail. The undertaking 
was then repudiated, and the picket Io resorted to, as before, 
This is a clear and scandalous breach of faith. It is very unpleasant, 
at the moment when public writers are doing their best to reassure 
the minds of those who are pa bn the democratic tendency of 
legislation, to fiad so flagrant a violation of morality perpetrated by 
the representatives of the artisans. 





Are we going to deliver our countrymen from Abyssinian bondage ? 
and are we preparing to do so Bese, if necessary ? These are 
uestions interesting even in this hour of turmoil. it is probable 
t the Viceroy of Egypt has been asked for his views on the 
subject, and it has even been said that his assistance has been prof- 
—_ the event of our making war upon King Theodorus, There 
may be no bad policy in — ourselves of the aid of an ally who 
must so thoroughly compre! the character of the warfare to be 
and we should be glad to ify yt uniting his forces 
with our own, But if a blow is to be struck ( it is just possible 
that the necessity may be spared) it ought to be strack in the name 
of England h f, and in order not only to rescue our countrymen, 
but to show to all nations that England's arm—longsuffering as she 
is—will at last “descend in thunder” those who me - 
her sons. We hope that Theodorus will allow himself to 
tempted into the surrender of the captives; but if he is to be 
forced to do it, we ought not to lose the chance of ishing our 
prestige—we ought not to give him the excuse of — o> he 
yields to the of a neighbour that which he hss defiantly 
refused to the Boeen of land. There is confidence in the 
Government in regard to A the rather that 
Secretary has shown 





ich promises well. But En: is 


to assert themselves that ae beg set up in London a 
= oo 
somebody, after all; and we are not inclined to 
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Lord to Mr. Gabriel's a oy oy style ight Honour- 
able. It was Edward Iil., in 1354. After that, i ! I foresee 
that these lines will bring up a whole hist of Lord Provosta, and 

cockney,” which appears to my friends 
ng sarcasm, will be freely used by my 
am ready for battle. “Hersell has eaten turtle 


ge 
: 


to 
tagonists ; but 


the 

in the Mansion House, in the City, and hereell will fight for the 
Lord Mayor in ‘Nothing in the ag 

the declaration of “the 
northern lion, 


\ With which parody of 
mgall creature” I await the rush of the 
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ARRIVAL OF THE SULTAN AT THE CHARING-CROSS TERMINUS OF THE SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY,—SEE PAGE M4, 
RECECTION OF THE VICEROY OF EGYPT BY THE LORD MAYOR AT THE MANSION 
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BIRTHS, 
x... the 11th inst., at Dalquhurn, Dumbartonshire, the wife of Frederick D. 
it, of a eon 
On the 12th inet,, at Heath Bank, Eccles, near Manchester, the wife of 
Edward C. Weeden, Ecq., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the lith inst., Mary's Government Chapel, Castletown, Isle of 
Man. by the Hon, and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
acsieted by the Rev. BE. Ferrier, Government Chaplain, Jonas Lindow, eldest 
ecn of Irnac Burns, Eeq., of Ingwell, Cumberland, to Mary, eldest danghter 
of M. H. Quayle, Eeq., her Majesty's Clerk of the Rolls for the Isle of Man. 

On the 16th inet., at St. Mary's, Widford, Essex, by the Venerabis Arch- 
deacon Mildmay, Rector of Chelmsford, assisted by the Rev. W. Buswell, 
Rector of Widford, David, eldest son of David Powell, Eaq., of Heath Lodge, 
Hampstead. to Lucy Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Arthur Pryor, Esq., of 
Hylancs, Chelmeford. 

On the 1) th inst., at the parish church, Twickenham, by the Rev. William 
Elliot, Vicar of Cardington, cousin of the bridegroom, assisted by the Rev. 
George Glossop, Vicar. George Augustus Elliot, E«q., Lientensnt-Colonel 
18th Royal Irish, to Blanche Wilhelmina, youngest daughter of the late 
George Barnard, Esq., of Cross-dcep, Twickenham. 


DEATHS. 

On the 10th fast. .» at Rugby, Morgan Crofton Molesworth, Captain Royal 
Engineers, aged 3 

On the night of the 6th nlt., at Bombay, the wife of C. Campbell Downes, 
Feq., C. B.. and only davghter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Lloyd Dowse, 
Royal Artillery. 

*,* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is Five 

Shillings for each announcement, 


at St. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUL Y 7, 


SUNDAY. Jnly 21.—Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
the Northumbrians, 625, 

Mon Day, 22.—S8t. Mary Magdalen. 
King Edward I.), 1298. 
1826. 

TUESDAY, 23.--Battle of Shrewsbury (the Percies defeate] by Honry IV.,an4 
Hotspur slain). 1403, Lord Kilwarden, Chief Justice of Ireland, killed 
during Emmett’s insurrection, 1803. 

WEDNESDAY, 24.—Battle of Harlaw (the Lord of the Isles and the High- 
lancers defeated by the Lowlanders under the Earl of Mar), 1411. Moon's 
las t quarter, 2h. 32m., p.m. 

THURSDAY. 25.—St. James the Elder, apostle and martyr. 
a Kempis, devotional writer, 1471. 
Cambridge, 1797. 

FRIDAY, 26.—St. Anne, mother of the Virgin Mary. Defeat and death of 
King Roderick, the last of the Goths, at the Battle of Xeres, 711. 

SATURDAY, 27.—The firet charter granted to the Bank of Hnglani, 1697. 
Death of Pierre Louis de Maupertuis, the French philosopher, 1759. 
Completion of the Atlantic Telegraph (a message sent to Lord Stanley), 


1£€6. 


St. Panlinus, Archbishop of 


Battle of Falkirk (the Scots defeated by 
Death of Giuseppe Piazzi, the Italian astronomer, 


Death of Thomas 
Birth of H.R.H. the Dachess of 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 2. 
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THE WEATHER, 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE 
KEW OBSERVATORY OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
Lat. 51° 28 6” N.; Long. 0 18’ 47” W.; Height above Sea, 34 feet. 
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THERMOMETER! WIND, 





It chee. 
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The following are the readings of the meteorological instruments for the 

above days in order, at half-past nine a.m. 

Barometer ( on esha competes —-, 30°129 29°61 2567 
Temperatare of Alr .. iE S 632° 
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Direction of Wind 
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POSTAGE OF THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
FOR SATURDAY, JULY 20, 1867, 
CONSISTING OF NUMBER AND WHOLE-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 


AT HOME. 
Copies bearing the im stamp (which must be exposed to view) circulate PRER 
throngh the Post Office for fifteen days from the date of publication to all parts of the 
United Kingdom and the Channel! Islands; unless addressed to persons living within 
three miles of the place where they are posted, when they become Liable to a postage of one 
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HEATRE ROYAL, D DRURY | LANE.. — Sole Lessee and 


Great 
¥ to be the most interestin; 
and = drama of modern times.—On MONDAY, JULY 23, and daring the ' 
cepted) at Eight o'Clock, her Majesty's Servants wi'l perform (for the 
7h, oth, "sist, send, Sard, and Sith nights) the high 
© Gnra written Andrew u 


Del pa characters i Bree 
_F. Villers Me 2. Irving, Mr. J. Ronse, 
jer i 6. Us thin. i u 
errenged 


Perce of 

me GREAT CITY and a varity of other Atonestions, for the B 
CHATTERTON. Doors open « f-past Sir, commence at 
Bor~ fice open f from Ten to Five daily. 


Manager. 
EXT, JULY %, Scene: from 


BENEFIT of Mc. F. B 
terminate at 


TT ianewicr ROYAL, HAY MARK BT.—Miss AMY 


SEDGWICK will (by desire) appear on MONDAY, JULY %, and during the 

eek, in the character of Constance, in rat By CHASE. Mr. Backstons, in bis 

aracter of S.muel Snozz'e in S AND BACK FOR £5. Montay and 

éuring the week s#t Sever. THE LOVE CHAE, followed by TO PARIS AND BACK. 
Concinding with THE RIFLE, AND HOW TO USE I = 





BRINCESS’S THEATRE.—Under the Management of Mr. 
aif-past Reven, THE CLO-RMAK ERS HAT, after which, « New Drede, Pam Mast 
O” AIRLUR— Jamon Harebell, Mr. B. Vexin, Jaded dey: veodocms 


BW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole P. 





etor 
, Mr. a ng and =o the Week, GARIBALDI 


Be Bieta — nat ad Setartay) Ee LADY LADY OF 


—Mies Roden. 
} ate i ard Wr. A. Neville. 
Yous ie. H. Noville and Mise Kate Tor Ter; (CE OF 
OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and OIRCU: High 1 ey 
oft - 4 -) co ye ae 
a torpa ce 
<r, *—Times, M wn 0n MOND 
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trom Ten til) Five, 





THE NAVAL REVIEW, 
ENTERTAINMENT TO THE SULTAN AT GUILDHALL 
AND 
BALL TO HIS MAJESTY AT THE INDIA HOUSE, 


REVIEW ON WIMBLEDON COMMON. 
BALL TO THE BELGIANS AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL, 


AND 
FETE GIVEN TO THEM BY MISS BURDETT OOUTTS, 





The IntustRateD Lowpon News for Saturday next, 
July 27, will contain Illustrations of these important events, 


Price of the Number and Supplement, Fivepence ; Stamped, to go 
free through the Post-office in the United Kingdom, Sixpeace. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

A eeries of Reports, prepared by order of the Committee of Council, 
on the several Classes of the Paris International Exhibition are 
being published exclusively in Special Supplements of the ILLws- 
TRATED LONDON News. 

Office, 198, Strand, W.C. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, Mr. 
| Bentanin Weheter ; Manager, Mr. Horace Wignn,— BONDAY, and dart 
at Soven o'Clock, BETTY MARTIN— Mr. G. Vincent, Miss & 
Same ; wooDood 





Clayton, Vincent, Murray ; 





THE GREAT AND ONLY ACKNOWLEDGED 


ae  & NSTBEL-S 
NEVER PERFORM OUT OF LONDON, 


y from the 
ST. J ‘iMeee Hh HALL. "pIOOADILLY. 
tT. JAMES'S HALL PICCADILLY. 
CHRISTY MIN 
EVERY RVENING| AT EIGHT. 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, Fy , SARC RSAS THREE AND EIGHT. 
The Com win ow increased to 
TWENTY - Ny xa “Panrouuae 
each of acknowledged em mene sania the 
LARGEST AND Birr N THE 
ged or countenanced by the Public. 
a thels vooal by the eng agament of 








now 
FivE OF THE FINEST TENORS 
ever heard in connection with an Ethiopian Troupe—Rawliason, Ernest, Vernon Reed, 
Horace Norman, and A. Breuner. 
New and luxurious Fanteuils, Se; Sofa Stalls and Chairs, 3s.; Area Raised Seats, te; 
Gallery, ls. Tickets and places may be scoured at Mr. Mitcheil’s brary, and at 
Mr. Austio's Office, * Piccadilly, Manager, Mr. Fampenion BURGESS. 


"JTTLE FLO, THE VALLEY BY THE 8 STREAM, THE 
LITTLS DROOPING FLOWER, and MEET ME IN THE LAYER, 
four of the most exquis'te Ballads of modern times, twte 


TY" OR’, 
RAWLINSON, VERNON snd CHARLES 3 BRENNER, HORACE NORMAN, 
RRSP EO ‘at Bight ; Wednesdays and Saturdays, Throe and 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Wet or Dry.- —Alw ~Alwaye De Delightfal. 
J Large Excursions of Firma and Schools dally the Neoretary. 
Monday to by ae .—One Shilling ; Children, Sipeeee, 
-4hee of the Peason Afternoon Promenade Five Shillings, 
f-Crown ad ; Guineas Season Tickets free, 

eure Galleries Fine Arts and Industrial Courts—Thiodon’s Mechanical Theatre, 
Marriott's Working Bees, Liphard’s Monkey Circus, Edmond's rid Pountala—Rifle- 
ehooting, Cricket, and other Ortdoor Sports ply hy aoe oakeys, > 
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F\eMincnax TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
Punds of the BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSP Twooty- 
Sinth Celebeation, On TURSDAY, AUG. #7; WEDNESDAY, 29; THURSDAY, 3 eed 


Vice 
_April 30, 1667, 


ORDAY AFTERNOON JOP aMays Th 
FORMANCES, Mondsy Neat, July 20 at Three ey mday Atternooa) PAY 
will give the last Performance ef ye — Ay this a Mos* attractive Program ne. 

Tickets end places at Mr, Mitchell's “Ho: Mayel Liteary, 33, Old Bond-stroct; and at 


= The py DAY PERPORMAN NCES, on 
a ___ Wednesdays a ud Saturdays, will be continued as usael, 
J hr INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF 
ABT, 3%, Old I a ey This Exhibition is NOW OPEN DAILY, from Tes 











NSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 

Will CLOSE NEXT SATURDAY their 33rd ANNUAL EXHISITION, Now 

OPEN at their Pall-mal ae louse), froma Nine 
tall Dusk daily. iG JAMES Faney, Ses 


5 
Adm ls 








WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY NEXT, JULY #, 


HE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER OOLOURS, 
The 63rd ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 6, Pall-mall Bast, Open from Nine till Sevea, 
ittance, la. WILLIAM CALLOW , Seoretary. 


HAN COcE, 





BURBROOK, and _ (Limited.) 





pas 18-CABAT MACHINE-MADE 10-GUINEA 
‘ GOLD SUITE. 
Bracelet, Broooh, and Earrings. 
Vis. : Cones , Bee, and Patterna 
At the JEWELLERS to E_R H. ¢ RINCE of WALES, 
$7 Cond it-etreet, , Londea 


pi; pes rs. CARAT 





MACHINE. ieee 5-GUINEA 


ot wun — 
At the JEWELLERS to H. 8. H. the 
37, Conduit-street, Bond- -street, Londoa. 





T\HE 18-CARAT GOLD MACHINE-MADE EARRINGS, 
in 8 different Patterns. 
ot the JEW RLLLE vo HLM, the DUKH of EDISBURON, 


Shotts of the above sent on appliansion, 


INNER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILE. 
are ee = Beat Patterns al ways on view 
The oe Eee toes chested oth mich A inert ue ‘admirably sulted for parties 
furnishing to choose from. 
A large assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, LS ar mJ novelty with beauty. 


ALFRED B. 39, Ladgate-bill, A.C “Batablished 1760, 
fs ae in Oryetal, Glass, Ormoulu, or Bronse, 





large assortment always on view. Every article mirk-4 

a Manufacturers, 55 and S46, High Holborn. W 0, 
osoTTr’s LOOKING-GLASSES.—The largest 
Assortment in the K Looking- 


gases ont Gi Bepesative Artioles ; 











OVELTIES in FURNITURE. —All kinds of Tastefal 
Decorative Cabinet Upholstery Fr oa, aad the best 
at moderat+ 


Decorative and Upholstery Manufectory, 39, 3094. 
Sees Partion Serniching will And Lil thet can be dnsied Gh thio Eatabiish meat. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICB.—The celebrated 
REFRIGERATORS, or ICE SAFES, fitt<d with water-tanks an4 fitere 


f widers, and 
coodere, ‘ond tollable 











and other living log k and-one other 
the Crystal Palace. 
“ Ne euch ceilings worth in ace wan world,” —Vite Press. 


TR. . and MRS, GERMAN REED, ME. JOHN PARRY, 
Hie TRAE GALZON, te 4 DORAN 4 By T. W. _Robertaos. 


MERRY MAKING. 

Right; god ey ot trina -BOVAS, © Test oF ite eT at 
and io Will CLOSE AUG. 6, for the BENW 

o Mr. and Min. GRR tes ee JOHN PARRY 


OMPERT2’ s SPECTRESCOPE, GREAT 8T. JAMES'S 

qntease Sat tioned bie oT aie Da Ho mment ove Hall on Witesicn 

peat 4, it will 5 THIS DAY, SATURDAY. JULY ry @ Three o Clock, for 
B MONTH ONL Tickets at Austin's Office, Piovadiliy. 














yazer SOHULZ’S MASES and FAOES, Every ¥ 
‘4 Bight Gatorday T 

“ Masks and Faces.” Pay upstairs. Box-office open fréta xs 
HALL, Piccadilly, 


end Ss ant 
ll Five EGYPTIAN 
Mz. A. HUiEN0, Genesal Manages, 


yas BELGIAN RECEPTION COMMITTEE, 


that 

ve & series coma eke cowcun nader the direction of Mr. Kingsbury, ate 

CULTURAL HA mencing THIS RvaNina. JsUGY m, po | 
Un BATURDA: ‘RENIN, “sULY 
lendid Decorations and Uant [umtnation« designed and oueuted 4,4 Mossre. 
m4 iematic Fountesins, t 
occasion of the Grand Ball given ia Caer of the visit 
will remain for these Concerts. 

Consent tnny be cbenined at the Hall, and at all the 


; Reserved Seats, Half « Crown. Doors open at Seven, 











GRICULTUPAL HALL.—GRAND CONCERT, 
Y EVENING NEXT. Doors open at Seven, Admission One Sailing. 


GRICULTURA L HALL—GRAND CONOBRT, 


MONDAY EVENING NEXT. Mille LSIBHART will sing “ Louisa Vales, NS. 
Vieo,” Traventi ; and “ The Lever aud the Bird,” Guglielmo, 





“GRICULTURAL HALU.—GRAND CONCERT, 


MONDAY EVENING NEXT. Herr JACOBI NAGY, whose 
x the second ti 


will — for me in grmaey lost 
to great « sensation, will rw 


GRICULTURAL 9 ey ‘CONCERT, 
MONDAY EVESING NEXC Miss JULIA DERBY will sing Irish Melody, 
The Misetradl Boy.” ~ 











{, GRICULTURAL HALL—GRAND CONOERT, 
MONDAY  pmme —_ Par LEVY will play. Air, with Variations, “ De 
" and * “Fhe Lovy-at —tavy. 


GRICULTURAL HALL—GRAND conogrt, 
~, MONDAY EVENING NEXT. Grand Ope ie Selection, <a panod, 
y 1 A QE Bil,” by the fall Orenenee ont 

ALL—GRAND CONOERT, 


of the 
BAND of the GRENADIBR GUARDS (by ths 
under the direction of Mr, Dan Godf: 


le 








ALL. —GRAND CONOERT, 
Refr-shment ment for a Concerts 
Moaars. 8 ru its ri Powo, 


.L L.—GRAND CONCERT, 
Grand Teatesion. by Messrs. J. Detries 
the late Grand 





L L—GRAND OoxousrT, 
t coomalon of the late Grand Dalle” 


LL—GRAND OONCERT, 
Fountalas by Mr. eon 








ALL.—GRAND OCONOERT, 


ission, One Shilling ; Neserred Beata, Half « 
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M S. BURTON 
has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclasively to the display of Baths and 
Ware. The stock of each and most varied erer «ab- 


the 
pry A 
great variety, from |5s. 6d to 458 the 


m7 pol te 12H. the 
Newman-etrest ; 4&4 Perrys place: and 1, N 





PALE and BURTON 
Ales are now being led in the finest 
MACKIR, and , a, 


ORNIMAN’ 8 TEAS vse 
bey —— =) Ay ~- 
ane ciguel Besntman end 


ALES,—The above 





» per Ib. CHEAPER, 
ta every Town. Genuine Packow 
Original Importers of the Pure Ten. 


NW OtcR Belvere = Improvementa,—N KGRETTI 
and ZAMBRA REMOVED from No, | te (temporary prom iecs) 163, Hatton card a. 








AUTION.—Trade Marks Act.— Users of-crucibles are 
cautioned against imitations of the PATENT PLUMBAGO ORU TBL 4, mave- 
N geoulne unless stamped in f :1l mpaeans 


Fiemitoee Gros Company Hates work toutes, 5 
Exhibition, 1867, Awarded the ONLY Medal for Crucibles 
LTAR-COVERS, OHUBOH FU ee Sa itoss, 
SURPLICES. 


a receipt of six 
and CO., the t~} -t— 44, 





Strand, London, W.C. 
MART’S SOLE WRITING INSTITUTION, corner of 
Quadrant, Open from . 








BOLOGY.- ELEMENTARY COLLECTIONS to facilitats 
ee See ef wie wa gojgnen can bo bed at 8, 6,14, 18, 08, to 140 gu cao, 


Tennant J 
TAR AED |, (GARTER HOTEL and TAVERN, 


spacious New COFFER-ROOM is NOW OPEN for the 


Ayplications stad family hotel to be made to 
nad = & C. WALLACE, General Wa ager. 


oye ty asd IMPERIAL HOTEL, Rellway 
= Eat Bow es, steal 00 at the Rallway Tormia 

p and Docks, is NOW PEN for the BRCEPTION of Visit at 

Pi A? by immediate 


A the Mince, 
B. Batrance 
' im Reaper Reilway Terminus, Southampton N vo the 


Ez DUCATIORN, RICHMOND-HILL.—French and 
es German for Gentlemen’ 


prceing,Fatiog Tamtiy) tutas tan, Bt 
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HE INVENTORS’ PATENTRIGHT ASSOCIATION, 
bey — 8S -y- -h — -b — i 


‘ oe see on Lnventions 
Z. SoLey, Managing Diewssen si, Cockspur-stroes, Lonaoa. 
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1AM hy ey a A peel Ww. 
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OARDING-HOUSE FOR FEMALE INEBRIATES. 


A MARR'E" COUPLE, accustomed to the care of Invalids and those Mentally 
to 








firet-clese tenentse et low rpta, thereby offering investments of the most sound and 
iu proving charact-r, with the probability of obtaining possession of one of the 
ree.deners, ehculd it te required for occupation. 


EsSkKS. EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD are favoured 
7 wnlee at iy ae y + yet ny # “ MART, TOLREROTSST AED, 

on WEI? AY, al, at oe precisely, Lota, ble 
LEASER( LD E-TAT4, comprising two fi st-class ‘Famlt Resthences Jan dove 


tions, siz storive im he ght, Nos, 15 and 17, Cromwell-road, South Kensington, « magni- 
ficert tloronghfare, Sit, in width, close to the Royal Hortisul and 


The mansions have berm erected vista Gre years in the most costly and substan 





subsequent adv«ertieem: nts; and, iu th» mean 


mey tainnd of ¥ Ww obi aaa beroon, Bolte 70 "Lineola'etiae 
D otal dé of )csera Warry ns, ‘e-inn- 
fede; and ot ) enare 1dwin Box nak Loosteld, ', Gneneoratrecs Beak, RO 





M UsICAL UNION, July 2, 1867,—REsoLVED,—That the 
than) s of the Committee be ten dered to Mr. Bila for the ability and judgment 
wits wi ich |e bas cirected tue performances of the present (23rd) sason. 
Leinster, } resident, ). Gladstone ‘Trim eston P. Paget 
G..Cherk, Chairman. Cverstore 1, Parsons 
J, Hopwood Hetham Boxburghe 


G? EAT BARDFIELD, ESSEX—The VICAR of this 
. the RB i of the Ch his 


Perish heving Diet_éuri:g the of 











‘ow cake s litte kind HELP towsrds enabling her to meet the expenses for which hee 
late Host and n ade himee)f responsibie —Address, Mrs, L., The Vicarage, Gre t Bardfieid, 


EA-BATHING AND BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 
Noted tor its Healthiness stands ILFRACOMBE, facing the Atlantic, Families wil 

nd the comfort of heme, with moderate charges, at the ILYRACOMBE HOTEL. 
Address, Mr. BOPLN, at the Hotel. A four-horse omnibus meets the London express 
trains at He rnete pie. 





HE GRAND HOTEL, SCARBOROUGH, WILL OPEN 
JULY 25, 1867, 
AvovustTvs Faricour, Manager 
(late Marager of the Hotel Mirabeau, Paris). 
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Tne Eeform Bill bas passed the House of Commons, The 
night of Monday, July 15, 1867, will be remembered in history, 
let us hope, as a date connected with a change for good, 
thongh at this moment it is impossible to look to the future 
with any other confidence than that which is derived from an 
Englishman's belief in the sound-heartedness of his country- 
men and from a Christian's humble faith in a superintending 
Providence. 

The concluding debate was precisely of the character which 
we ventured to anticipate. Appeal to principle there was 
little or none ; attempt at careful examination of what has 
been done was also absent, It is not too much to say that, 
now that the measure has been completed, and there is no 
stepping back, the House of Commons, without fecling any 
unworthy dismay, had been silenced into a grave and serious 
mood, and was disinclined to non-practical discussion. 
The bill might have passed without debate of any 
kind, but that certain leading men had respectively 
to do the work of repudiation and sarcasm, of 
augury and of self-defence. Lord Cranbourne, Mr, Lowe, 
Mr. Bright, and Mr. Disraeli had to advance, as the principal 
actors in the strange tragi-comedy of ths Session, and 
deliver rome concluding dialogue. But it was not framed 
after dramatic models. It did not admit that the acting had 
not been equal to the intention, but that, as all had ended 
happily, they besonght public applause, It was rather a con- 
tinuation of the exchange of diatribe and defiance which 
mark the strongest situations in a play. Lord Cranbourne led 
cff with a bitter and elaborate history of the Reform Bill, 
which he denied to be a Conservative measure, declaring it to 
be one which bad been framed in obedience to the imperious 
dictates of Mr, Gladstone, a declaration accepted by the 
Democratic organs, which say that the bill is really the work 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, a claim which may be 
remembered in the after-time. Lord Cranbourne utterly dis- 
believes in the wisdom of those to whom power is now to be in- 
trusted, and has no doubt that the working classes will, like their 
superiors, act in a body for their own interests, as understood 
by themselves, and thatthe men whom they willreturn will obey 
them. His Lordship’s language in reference to the alleged 
deceit practised by Mr. Disraeli upon the Conservative party 
was exceedingly strong, and Lord Cranbourne described him 
as having, by shronding his intentions in an impenetrable 
veil, obtained a majority which otherwise he certainly would 
not have bad. He included the leading members of the 
Cabinet in a broad charge of inconsistency and abandonment 
of former faith, and he deeply regretted to find the House of 
Commons applauding a policy of legerdemain. This gift to 
the people, if gift it were, bad been purchased by a political 
betrayal which bas no parallel in our annals, 

Mr, Lowe's oration was pitched in a higher key, and was 
not unworthy of his reputation. He was the prophet of ills, 
He had plenty of taunt and sarcasm for Mr. Disraeli and 
thoee who have carried the bill; but it was upon the 
measure itself that he poured all the effervescing vials 
of his wrath, The bill was founded on the principle 
of equality ; but the franchises were placed on different bases, 
and ere long there would be a new agitation to place county 
and borongh votes on the same level, After addressing him- 
self to the exposure of other inequalities which would sow 
the seeds of early strife, Mr. Lowe proceeded to predict the 
evils which would arise from this great change, The Lords 
wotld be useless against a democratic Chamber, and we 
should have to create an elective Senate, America would be 
our model, Our Judges would not be those who adhered to 
the law, but those who favoured the popular sentiment. Our 
Army would demand to elect its officers, The tyranny of the 
trades uricns, formerly denied, but now illustrated by hideous 
exposures, would have full play. The middle classes have 
tamely and miserably given up power to the poorer classes. 
He stood alone. He had warned others, and he was guiltless 
as regarded the future, We ought to have educated the 
lower orders before giving them the reins, and now he 





thought the only thing to do was to originate universal 
measures of education. We must teach our masters their 
letters. He was now for centralisation and an education rate, 
for to teach the masses had now become an abeolute necessity. 
He wound up with an impassioned outburst :—‘ O that a man 
could rise who would set forth in words that would not die 
the shame, the scorn, the rage, the indignation, and the 
despair with which this bill is viewed by every Englishman 
who is not a slave to the trammels of party or who is not 
dazzled by the glare of a temporary and ignoble success,” 

This Cassandra oration was described as “alarming ” by Mr, 
Bright, He bad not much to say, except to vindicate himself 
from charges of having been opposed to household suffrage, 
He bad no difficulty in doing this ; but it will be when man- 
hood suffrage comes in question that Mr, Bright will find it 
hard to reconcile statements which have been attributed to 
him, He had no wish to go far or fast, and he approved of 
the principle by which Government had been guided in regard 
to their conduct of this bill. He believed that the people who 
had been trusted with so much power at a time when it might 
poesibly bave been withheld (words also worth memory) will 
s0 use that power that the walls of the House of Commons 
would never inclose a less worthy Parliament than that now 
assembled, Remembering in what terms Mr. Bright has de- 
scribed the present House of Commons, it may be thought 
that he did not intend to be over lavish of cheerful vaticina- 
tion; but it may be that he spoke with the feeling of the 
moment, and intended to reassure those who had been 
dismayed by the eloquence of Mr. Lowe, 

Mr. Disraeli, after several speeshes which history will not 
note with much amplitude, rose for his final effort on Reform, 
His defence of himself was not unadroit, but the best pleader 
could make nothing of a case which had already been judged. 
It was very well to go back to the events of 1849, but the 
speeches of 1866 are yet upon our ears, He was right in 
saying that Reform had become necessary, and that it was also 
just; but not even Mr. Disraeli’s imagination could invent an 
adequate proof that the Conservative party had been called 
to carry Reform at the price of the sacrifice of all the opinions 
they had avowed during last year’s debate, There was much 
in what he said about the enfranchisement of a portion of the 
artisans, on the understanding that they were to form a 
Pretorian guard, and exclude others; but the principle of 
enfranchising only the pick of the artisans was the principle 
on which all Reformers had proceeded until party ambition 
prevailed over all principles. Mr. Disraeli showed much 
tact in the way in which he sought to show that, while yielding 
in detail to the will of the House, he was really carrying out 
the views of his party ; but Lord Cranbourne, at least as 
much in the secrets of that party as his late chief, had thrown 
a lurid light upon this feature of the history, and had pro- 
duced certain ghastly effects which would not fade in 
presence of the brilliant fireworks of the leader of the 
House, The laugh of the Opposition was a fatal commentary 
on the declaration of adhesion to principle. He was more 
fortunate when he appealed to his own repeated endeavours 
to obtain enfranchisement for the inhabitants of counties, 
and in his assertion that for the first time something like 
justice had been done to these, We assume that in these 
constituencies, not remarkable for intelligence, Mr. Disraeli 
looks for that which shall balance other results, and justify 
him in the energetic counter-prophecy with which he con- 
cluded his Reform campaign :—“ England is safe in the race 
of men who inhabit her, in her accumulated experience, She 
is safe in her national character, her fame, in the tradition of 
a thousand years, and in a glorious future.” So ends the chro- 
nicle of the Reform Bill, for we may reasonably believe that 
all serious battle is over. We know not what can be added of 
a more practical character than an echo of the trust which 
Mr. Disraeli has expressed—a trust in which, for the present 
at least, we may all be permitted to abide, 








THE COURT. 

Tre Queen, accompanied by Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, 
Princess Louisa, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, walked in 
the Home Park at Windsor on Wednesday week, Later in the day 
her ~s , accompanied by Prince Arthur and Princess Beat 
drove in grounds adjacent to Windsor Castle. Prince an 
Princess Louis of Hesse, Princess Louisa, Prince Leopold, and 
Princess Victoria of Hesse drove to the Home Park, and distributed 
the prizes at the annual meeting of the Prince Consort's Association. 

and Princess Louis of Hease and Princess Louisa rode out. 
The Marquis and Marchioness of Abercorn arrived at the cas:le and 
bad the honour of dining with the Queen. 

Yesterday week her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Louisa and 

Princess Beatrice, walked in the castle nds, Subsequently, the 

went to St. 's Chapel and the monument of 
the late King of the Belgians, which has been executed by Miss 
Durant, and erected by command of her Majesty. Prince and 
Princess Louis of Hease, Prince Arthur, and Prince id came to 
London. Their Royal Highnesses retiirned to the castle in the 
evening. Mr.G. D, Engleheart had the honour of dining with the 


On Saturday last her Majesty received the Sultan at the castle. 
Countess Blucher left the castle. 


Beatrice, left Windsor Castle at twenty minutes past four o'clock on 
Faturday last, en route for Osborne House, The suite in attendance 
consisted of the Duchess of Roxburghe, Baroness Schenck, — 
General Sir T. M. | Lord Alfred 
A. Hardinge, Captain von Westerweller, Dr. 
Princess Victo i Fino Elizabeth, and Princess [rene of Hesse, 
and the infant Christian Victor of Schleswig-Helstein, left 
the castle in the morning for Osborne. The arrived 
Portemouth at half-past six. Her yy was received by the 
chief naval and mili authorities of port. The Queen em- 
barked on board the — Alberta, Captain the Prince of 
Leiningen, snd crossed the t to Osborne, The Court will 
remain at Osborne House for about a month, after which time the 
Windsor Castle en route for the Highlands. 





On Monéay the Queen, accompanied by the members of the Royal 
family, walked and drove in the vieinity of Osborne. 

On Tuesday the Queen drove out, attended by the Dachoas of 
Roxburghe. The Judge Advocate had an audience of her Majesty. 

On Wednesday the be was present at the review of the flect, 
at Spithead. Her Majesty embarked on board the Alberta at Trinity- 
pier, at a quarter before eleven o'clock, and went out to the Victoria 
and Albert yacht, Captain his Serene Highness the Prince of 
Leiningen, in Cowes roads, when the mae yacht steamed round to 
Osborne Bay, where she remained until the Osborne arrived with 
the Sultan on board. The Sultan came on board the Victoria and 
Albert, accompanied by the Imperial Princes, their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge, and followed by 
his Highness the Viceroy of Egypt and his suite, from the 
Enchantress, and was received on deck by her Majesty 
the Queen. The Royal yacht then proceeded towards the fleet 
at Spithead, on nearing which a Royal salute was fired. The 
Royal yacht, preceded by the Irene and followed by the squadron of 
steam-yachts, passed through the line of ships, ‘he Victoria and 
Albert then steamed to the eastward, and anchored after the 
firing had ceased. Her Majesty the Queen then invested his Imp-r‘al 
Maj bape Sultan with the Order of the Garter. The ceremony 
took p! upon the quarter-deck of the Royal yacht. Her M _e 
was accompanied hy be Prince of Wales, Prince and Princess Lou's 
of Hesse, Princess Louisa, Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, Princess 
Beatrice, andthe Duke of Cambridge, and by the Prince and Princess 
of Leiningen. The Sultan was accompanied by their Imperial High- 
nesses Youssouf Izzeden Effendi, Murad Effendi, and Hamid Effendi, 
and attended by Fuad Pacha = for Yoreign Affairs), the 
Turkish Ambassador, Djemil Pacha (the Turkish Ambassador at 
Paris), Mustapha Pacha, Halim Pacha, Reouf Pacha, Rassim Pach 
Kiaml Bey, Emin Bey, = Bey, and Ahmed Bey. Lo 
Reglan, Major-General the Hon. A. N. Hood, Colonel H. Ponsonby, 
Colonel the Hon A. Liddell, Colonel the Hon. OC, Lindsay, Colonel 
the Hon. D. De Ros, and Major Teesdale were also in attendance 
upon his ~~ Majesty. His Highness the Viceroy of Egypt 
was attended by Raghib Pacha, Nubar Pacha, and Major-General 
Francis Seymour, C.B. After the ceremony of the investiture 
luncheon was served in the deck-saloon. The Royal and Imperial 
party included her Majesty and the members of the Royal family, with 
the Sultan and the Imperial Princes. The Vicerey of Egypt was 
also present, and his Highness Fuad Pacha had the honour of being 
invited. After luncheon the Royal yacht steamed back through the 
fieet, being saluted as she passed, and returned to Osborne bay. 
Here the Queen, Princess Louis of Hesse, Princess Louisa, Prince 
Leopold, and Princess Beatrice took leave of the Sultan, and laaded 
in the Alberta at Osborne pier. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 

Yesterday week the Princess, accompanied by Prince and Princess 
Louis of Hesse, drove out. In the evening the Prince dined with 
the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, at Montagu House. 

On Saturday last the Prince went to Wimbledon, and was rot 
at the reception of the Belgians. Later in the day his Royal High- 
ness visited the Sultan, at Buckingham Palace. In the evening the 
Prince gave a state dinner, at Marlborough House, in honour of the 
Sultan. The following were invited to meet his Imperial Majesty :— 
The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, their Imperial Highnesses 
Murad Effendi and Hamid Effendi, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Prince Teck; the Turkish, Austrian, 
Russian, Prussian, and French Ambassadors; his Highness 
Fuad Pacha, his ~~ ay a Pacha, his Highness 
Halim Pacha, his Excellency Djemil Pacha, his Excellency Diemil 
Bey, his Excellency Emin Bey, the Duke of Marlborough, the 8 
of Beaufort, the e of Buckingham and Chandos, the Bari of 
Tankerville, the Earl of Bradford, the Earl of Derby, Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord Stanley, M.P.; the Right Hon. Sir 
John Pakington, Bart., M.P.; the Right Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Bart., M.P.; the Chancellor of the Exchequer; the Right Hon. 
H. T. L, Corry, M.P.; General the Earl of Lucan, General Lord 
Strathnairn, General Sir Jobn Burgoyne, Bart., General Sir 
William Codrington, Lieutenant-General Lord Rokeby, Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. Sir James Scarlett, Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Pennefather, Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, Vice-Admiral Sir 
Sydney Dacres, Lord Raglan, Major-General the Hon. A. N. Hood, 

r. Lionel Moore, (in attendance on the Sultan), General Sir William 
Knollys, and Captain Ellis. 

An evening entertainment was afterwards given, at which were 
present the Turkish Ministers at the United States and in Italy, the 
principal members of the suite of the Sultan, and the gentlemen of 
the Prince's household. The band of the Grenadier Guards, conducted 
by Mr. D. Godfrey, was in attendance, 

On Sunday the Sultan visited the Prince and Princess of Wales 
at Marlborough House. The Prince visited their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess d’ Aosta, at the Clarendon Hotel. Tne Duke 
- Duchess d’ Aosta visited the Prince and Princess at Marlborough 

ouse, 

On Monday his Imperial Highness Youssouf Izzedin Effendi 
visited the Prince and Princess at Marlborough House. In the 
evening the Prince was present at the state visit of the Sultan to 
the Royal Italian Opera. Subsequently his Royal Highnass 
honoured the Duchess of Sutherland with his presence at am 
assembly at Stafford House. 

On yee | — accompanied the Sultan to Woolwich and 


On Wednesday the Prince accompanied the Sultan to Portsmou‘h, 
and was present at the review at Spithead, 








MUSIC. 


Wr have already mentioned that Gounod’s new opera, “ Romeo et 
Juliette,” in an Italian version, was performed for the first time on 
Thursday week, at the Royal Italian ra. Since then it has been 
thrice repeated. On these subsequent occasions, as on the first 
night, the house was crowded; and the expressions of applause, if 
less enthusiastic than at first, were certainly indicative, on the whole, 
of decided suceess. The English public will, probably, adopt the 
conclusion at which the Parisians seem to have already arrived, 
that this opera, though a work of much merit, is not equal 
to the same composer's “ Faust.’ It has one great advantage, the 
excellence of its subj which is one of the finest that can be 
imagined, es 
have adhered closely to the original play, retaining all the most 


stage ever since the days of Garrick has been adopted. Juliet 
is revived and restored to her lover's arms after he has taken 
ms _- . — ——_ ure is followed 

y the agonies of despair death, is ly tragic conception, 

worthy of Shakspeare himself, has been wisely adopted, as it has 
given rise tothe most pathetic passage in the opera, the death 
pair. scene,” too, is one 

inent features of the o This scene has many 

dramatic and musical ; but it brings too much to miad the 
similar scene in “ Faust,” to which it is not by acy means comparable. 
The duet ia this scene, as well as the other duct in the final scene 
already mentioned, owes its effect on the feelings of the audience more 
to the powerful acting and exquisite s'nging of Adelina Patti and 


= ES the ~ as of —s b Loy the opera is, 
on the w lactory; the other princi aracters being 
sustained b: it, Coto _Neri-Baraldi, i Marino, and 


Capponi, mise-en-s ia superb, the whole resources of the 
theatre being employed in giving the utmost possible oompletenesa 
to the performance and splendour to the spectacle. 


Last Saturday turned out to be a very fine day for the 


Dramatic Féte at the Palace ; reason » 
oe 4. a g a, of coun er-attractiona, 
3 was 
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SKETCHES IN PARLIAMENT, 


THE sensational history of the Commons’ House of Parliament for 
the Session is nearly ended. The Reform Bill having passed out of 
the lower Legislative regions, the reign of commonplace is restored, 
and the beginning of the end has arrived. Unless it be the Corrapt 
Practices at Elections Bill, which is in some sense a corollary to the 
Reform Bill, be taken, there is no measure left which will bring 
together end keep together forty members for any time. Even the 
Bankrupicy Bull has disappeared with Sir John Rolt; not perha 
without a sense of de!iverance in both instances on the part of the 
Houre, for the bill was very long ; and as to the late Attorney-General, 
possibly there was no one who had to come into Parliamentary 
contact with him who did not heartily wish him—promotion. The 
last days of the bill for the Amendment of the Representation 
of the People—a name, by-the-way, none but Mr. Disraeli ever gave 
it, though he was careful to utter it in all its rotundity—were, on 
the whole, interesting, if not very marked by special incident ; and 
romething, but not too much, may be said of the proceedings, after 
the manner of this chronicle. 

The penultimate stage of the report, that on which everyone was 
bound to do what he had to do or be for ever precluded from engraft- 
ings upon the measure, occupied a morning sitting from two to seven 
and the greater part of that of the same evening, The proceedings 
werech aracteri-ed by some little hurry, though there was not 
exactly the same hurry-scurry as was apparent when the bill 
was hustled throvgh the last stages of Committee. Nevertheless, 
there was palpable the same desire to get on which prevailed 
on the iatest previous occasions; . and if anyone had 
made serious resistance to progress he would inevitably have been 
snubbed out. Perhaps the most notable episode was that which 
occurred when Lord Eustace Cecil renewed an attempt to dis- 
franchise for ever convicts, notwithstanding that they may have 
come out of the ordeal of penal servitude purified seven or twenty- 
one times, as the case might be. Though not resembling in any 
way, either in force of manner or expression, Lord Cranbourne, his 
brother, Lord Eustace Cecil, has a briskness about him which enables 
him to do his work with some effect, and there is generally a spice 
of originality in the subjects which he selects for illustration. It 
might well have been supposed that convicts had no Par- 
liamentary friends; but, on the contrary, it seems that they 
have very earnest and somewhat powerful sympathisers 
in the House—gentiemen who are so philanthropic as absolutely to 
believe in the moral power of reformation of prisons; who seem to 
think that, with certain remarkable examples before us of great 
nations the seeds of which sprouted out of Newgate, the beat thing 
that can te done for a felon when he has come within the letter of 
the law in that respect is to give him a vote, Thus, Mr, W. E. 
Forster was almost indignant at the notion that an early lapse into 
larceny, expiatcd by a period of imprisonment and illustrated by a 
ticket of leave, should operate as a penal disfranchisement for life ; 
while Mr. Glacetone was astute and ingenious in showing that by 
such enactment Parliament was taking on it the function of the 
Courts and practically adding to sentences which might have been 
worked out. In short, several gentlemen were eloquent in their desire 
that convicts should be treated as Izaak Walton treated his worms when 
he put them on his hooks—tenderly, Why, was not exactly ap- 
parent; but Mr. O-borne was fearfully enraged at all this pseudo- 
sympathy, as he ecemed to consider it; and he talked emphatically 
of organised hypocrisy, and almost in so many words likened Mr, 
Gladstone to Joseph Surface, which was bold even for him. It was 
reserved, however, for Mr. Serjeant Gaselee to bid the argument 
culminate, when, with a pathos which perversely caused every one 
to laugh, he crew a picture, after the manner of Sterne, of a prison 
interior, with a convict whose term of penal servitude was on the 
eve of expiring, eagerly gazing out into the dim distance of comiag 
liberty, and foudly contemplating, amongst other good gifts await- 
ing him, # saleable vote for a borough. Almost the only other 
rematkable event was a triamph of Mr. Lowther, who, being a 
Yorkshireman, looks the character according to the popular notion 
of it, and who showed good bottom and staying capability in 
resisting all sorts of articulate as well as inarticulate efforts to 
strangle a proposition of his, by which a provision inserted in the 
bill by Mr. Curdwell to prevent “Gown ’’—that is, occupiers in col- 
leges in the Universities—getting the suffrage in “Town!” was to 
be struck out. Judging from the appearance of things, notwith- 
standing the almost bulldog tenacity of Mr. Lowther in sticking to 
his proporal, it was not very likely that he would succeed; and it 
was a surprise when he came up to the table with a good majority 
in his hand, The discussion was typical of the rest—bustling, 
noisy, confused, hurried ; and it was in this sort that the proceedings 
went on, and shortly before midnight on Friday, Jaly 12, the Reform 
Bill of 1867 was ordered by the Commons to be read the third time 
on the fullewing Monday. 

On that day it almost seemed as if many members had began to 
think of other things than Reform, then in the very moment of pro- 
jection ; for there was a wai'ing sound, coming first with a pecaliar 
wail from Colonel Brownlow Knox, about arrangements for the 
naval review. Gentlemen evidently had their misgivings about the 
administrative action of the Admiraicy in providiag accommodation 
for 500 men, and not the less because, just at that time, they had 
heard the remarkable explanation of the semi-starvation of the 
cavalry on their march from Aldershott to Hounslow ; and possibly 
some of them may have remembered the adventures of the ship with 
its precious freight of M.P.s at the last naval review ; and the solemn 
vote of thanks, in a non-natural sense, of the House to the Admiralty 
for carefully keeping them out of sight of the fleet. The prevailing 
fear must have teen increased when the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
with that elegant nonchalance of which Lord Henry Lennox is a 
master, declined to give any information in the presence of the First 
Lord. Much pressed, Mr. Corry did his best to encourage the hopes 
that were fest waning away of a satisfactory sta‘e of things; but the 
confusion of his mind was evident, for, wnen Mr. Osborne, having 
ha)f figuratively inquired whether care would be taken to prevent 
M.P.s at Spithead being left in the same condition as ths 
Hussars at Hounslow, he emphatically lied that every care 
would be taken to repair any accidents to the “machinery.” On 
thir, as the matter grew serious, Mr. Osborne burst out with the 
pingie vernacular word “ Victuals!” and then the First Lord was 
ready with the assurance that there would be plenty of food, besides 
sherry, beer, and trandy—the mention of the latter probably being 
welcome to some gentlemen who had been murmuring about 
“basins” being duly included in the provision. This and other 
things of equal import to the na‘ion kept off the Reform Bill for 
nearly two hours, evidencing a feeling that all further dealing with 
it Was mere rurp) usage. 

At length the welcome sound, that “this bill be read a third 
time" went fluttering through the Ho@se, as it came from the 
Speaker’s somewhat faltering tovgue, and Lord Cranbourne sprang 
nimbly into the arena. In a moment it was to be perceived that he 
came not to fight, but to moralise over the measure, His tone was 
almost ead, and it was but now and then, and principally towards 
the end of his speech, that he became chavestariahhaath bitter, 
Like the famous epeech of the elder Pitt, “ every word of which was 
Murray,” every word of Lord Cranbourne’s now was Disraeli. I: is 
questionable whether the genius of sarcasm could have suggested a 
better device for touching Mr. Disraeli to the quick than the first 
propesition of the address—that the bill was, of all persons in the 
world, Mr. Gladstone's, inasmuch as it was based on no less than ten 
demands of his, imperiously put forward and obsequiously yielded, 
Of course, there was a burst of laughter at the eccentricity of the 
suggestion; but for its purpose it was a hit, a palpable 
bit, with a two-edged weapon, striking at once the two leaders, 
But it was when he came to talk of statesmen who were “political 
adventurers,” and who were masters only of the “policy of leger- 
demain,” when he compared the glorious apostacy of Sir Robert 
Peel with the ignominious betrayal of party of the present, that his 
eye kindled, his tones became inteneely distinct, although his words 
seemed to issue from between his clenched teeth and his compressed 
lips. Something, but not much, he said of Lord Stanley and Sir 
Btefford Northevte. The words were few, but they were ; and, 
somehow or the other, soon afterwards the Treasu Soak biaas 
almost vacant, Mr. Disraeli sitting alone in fts centre, with 
one or two subordinates at each of its farther ends, It seemed as if 


it was intended to indicate that he alone was doomed to bear the 
pitiless pelting of Lord Oranbourne’s scornful reproaches. Oddly 
enough, much applause came from that part of the Opposition below 
the gangway, whence had come the most effectual support which Mr. 
Disraeli had received during the progress of the bill; and possibly it 
was intended thus tosignify that it was the measure, and not the man, 
which that section had seceded from their party to uphold. The 
moment was favourable, so far asa crowded House was concerned, 
for Mr. Lowe to follow, and he did so with one of those jeremiads 
with which the House and the country are familiar; and, 
truth to say, for awhile he was rather dull. When, how- 
ever, he came to depict what he alleged to be Mr. Bright's 
fright at having got the household suffrage, which he had been so 
long asking for, under the belief that he never would get it, and 
compared him to Don Giovanni asking the statue to supper, being 
sure that it would not come, he brightened up marvellously, Soon 
he fell into his usual vein of epigrammatic and classical illustration, 
and anon burst out into what sounded very like declarations that, 
when the revolution which he predicted came, he would put 
himself into its very front ranks. Most elaborate was his 
peroration, but it was destroyed by being checked by a shout 
of negation when he spoke of “no cultivated Englishman” 
approving of the bill; and so it happened that he had to sit 
down in the midst of a rhetorical muddle, For once, Mr. Bright 
did not stimulate a debate, and this one fell into the hands of the 
lesser lights of the House for an hour or two, when Lord Elcho 
tried, by a series of ponderous humourisms, to establish a character 
for wit, but who somehow rather suggested the idea which is preva- 
lent south of the Tweed of “wut ;” and when Mr. Laing began one 
of his slippery dissertations, it seemed to strike the House generally 
as so suggestive of financing that they rathlessly cut it short. 
About this time the period had arrived when a leader of one side or the 
other was expected, and it looked much as if Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli were dodging each other for the last word. At length came 
so decided a pause that there was no help for it; and, as Mr. 
Gladstone seemed to be in a state of profound repose, Mr. Disraeli, 
after some hesitation, presented himself, Instantly Mr. Gladstone 
sat up and showed that he was quite wide awake. Possibly, in his 
chequered Parliamentary career, Mr. Disraeli never made a better 
speech than this one in which he spoke the apotheoais of his Reform 
bil. He replied but tenderly, we had almost said gingerly, to 
Lord Cranbourne; while on Mr. Lowe he scattered sarcasm and 
retort with an unsparing hand; and no better proof of the speech 
being a triumph of rhetorical skill could be found than in the fact 
that, though Mr. Gladstone listened eagerly, made notes, and culled 
quotations from “ Hansard” while it was going on, in the event he 
found it apparently more judicious to utter no word in reply to it. 
One short loud consentaneous cheer announced that the Reform Bill 
had passed the House of Commons, 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Mowpay. 


The Royal assent was given, by Commission, to several bills. 

Subsequently there were discussions in reference to the march of the 
troops to Hounslow the other day, and as to the troops in New Zealand. 
The Hounslow mismanagement bas, it seems, been fixed on a commissariat 
officer, who has been re moved from his post. 

‘Ibe Piers and Harbours Confirmation Bill, the Public Records (Ireland) 
Bill, and the Court of Appeal Chancery (Dispatch of Business) Lill were 
read the third time and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 


The Public Health (Scotland) Bill passed through Committee, pro forma ; 
the Turnpike Trusts Arrangements Bill was read the third time and passed ; 
and some other bills were advanced a stage. 

Sir S. Northcote, in reply to Colonel Sykes, said negotiations were going 
on which, it was hoped, would lead to the release of the captives in 
Abyssinia, and the Government, therefore, had no idea at present of resorting 
to force. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated the course of business for this 
week. On Lage = A there would be no morning sitting, but the House would 
meet at four o'clock and adjourn over Wednesday, the day of the naval 
review ; and on Thursday and Friday—to allow members to attend the fétes 
in honour of the Sultan—the House would sit from twelve to six (taking 
Committee of Supply), and would then adjourn. 

PASSING OF THE REFORM BILL. 

The Honse sat in judgment on the labours of seventeen wooks, before 
sending them up for review to the other branch of the ature. On the 
motion for the third reading of the Representation of the People Bill, 

Lord Cranbourne availed himself of the opportunity to review the conduct of 
the Government in reference to the measure. Looking to the great prepon- 
derance of opinion in its favour, he deprecated any division upon the final 
stage of the bill, but he thought it ought not to be allowed to pass without 
some discussion. He reminded the House that the bill was ir no sense the 
same as that which bad been originally introduced by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. When first brought in it bristled with precautions, guarantees, and 


had dome} much to deprive it of all ite safeguards? He complained 
that the tendency of the bill was to demvucratise our institutions and to 
transfer political power to the majority, irrespective of intelligence, education, 
and wealth. The Conservative party bad been almost involuntarily led to 
support the change by the mystery and reticence of their leaders. The battle 
against Reform bad been conducted by Lord Derby since 1852, but none of his 
followers could suopens that he had in contemplation the sweeping changes 
now proposed, Could they have penetrated this mystery they never would have 
given the Chancellor of the Exchequer the majority which had enabled him 
to oust the late Government on June 18, 1866. He feared the effect of the 


ay to = adventurers. 
fey - morality on which t 
e deplored that the 





confidence upon which alone the strength of our ve system was 
maintained. 
Mr. Lowe warned the Honee how it was about to close an era of ty 
and mutual confidence in order to enter upon & new epoch of change, 
tion, and revolution. The bill, so far as it bad any principle 
founded upon that of equality, and on the presumption that al 
equally entitled to the franchise. Against this 
tested, and he predicted the worst possible nen from 
Now, however, that ~ 1 had declared in ite favour, all he 


onze the necessity of turning its early attention to the education 
people, in order to avert the q of a which every honest 
and edncated Englishman regarded with shame, scorn, and jon, 

Mr. Bright was not sorry th bad 
although be frankly confessed that be would have accepted a limited 5 
his own conviction was that it was safer in the end to agree to household 
eu 





Mr. Graves defended the Government, and thanked them for the manner 

in which they had sur ited the difficulties with which the question of 

Reform was environed. 

Mr. Goldsmid conld not share in the gloomy prognostics of Lord Cranbourne 

and Mr. Lowe, and expressed a bope that household suflrage would eventually 
lsory education of the people. 





. Barrow, 
to accept the bill, 


Lord Elcho, speaking as a 
was that the time had come fora ee 











credit to the small party below the gangway for penetration and patriotism. 
Mr. Newdegate confessed himself opposed to all the concessions whioh had 
been made of late years, including Catholic emancipation and the admission 
of Jews to Parliament, but would vote for the third reading of the bill— 
because, if there was te be a revolution, he thought it ought to take place 
with a Parliament returned by a majority of the people. 
m1 was continued by Lord E. Cecil, Mr. g, and Mr. Selwin- 
votson. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer having characterised the speeches of 
Cranbourne and Mr. Lowe as violent and abusive, both of the measure 
and the Government, proceeded to vindicate the latter from the charge of 
inconsistency, con that whatever diff of opinion might have 
existed in the Cabinet Lord Derby in 1859 on the subject of household 
suffrage, it was unanimous in the conclusion that it was totally impossible 
with any success to reduce the borough qualification without coming down 
to household suffrage. He the House that Lord Russell, Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, and Lord Derby had all failed to paas a measure 
of Reform, and that it was after their successive defeats that the present 
Ministry undertook, up to revive the policy of 1859, and proposed a 
rating housebold suffrage—a policy which they believed to be consistent 
with the spirit of the times and the requirements of the country. In a 
brilliant and loudly-cheered peroration Mr. Disraeli concluded by expressing 
his thorough disbelief in the gloomy predictions of Mr. Lowe and Lord 
Cranbourne. England is safe, he said, in the race of men who inhabit her, in 
her accumulated experience, in the traditions of a thousand years, and in the 
glorious future which awaits her. 
The Speaker then put the question “ That this bill be now read the third 
time.” ‘There was a great shout of “ Aye!” and but one solitary voice from 
below the gangway on the Ministerial side cried “No!” and the farther 
question that the bill do pass was declared to be carried amid loud and 
general cheering. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—TveEspay, 


The Transubstantiation Declaration Bill and the Trusts (Scotland) Bill 
were read the third time and passed; and the Merchant Shipping Bill and 
the Patriotic Fund Bill were passed through Committee, 

The House was visited by the Pacha of Bgypt and his suite, esoorted by 
Lord Stanley, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and several members of the 


Commons, 
THE REFORM BILL. 

The consideration of the Representation of the People Bill is transferred, 
at last, from the Lower to the Upper House. The bill was brought in and 
read the first time. 

The Earl of Derby said he proposed to take the second reading on Monday 
next, and, if the debate were concluded on that night, he would fix the 
Committee for the following Friday. 

Earl Grey said he was not aware that any opposition would be offored to 
the bill ; but at the same time he did not think the debate on the secoad 
reading would be so brief as the noble Earl appeared to anticipate. He 
suggested that the Committee should be fixed for Monday week. 

‘Lhe Earl of Derby replied that he was willing to consult the convenience 
of the House in every poesible manner. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS,.—Tvusspay, 


New writs were ordered for the election of a member for West Gloucester- 
ehire in the room of Sir J. Rolt, appointed Lord Justice of Appeal ; for the 
berovgh of Andover, to supply the vacancy created by the appointment of 
Sir J. B. Karslake to the ice of Attorney-General ; for the University of 
Cambridge, to fill the vacancy created — appointment of Mr. Selwyn to 
the office of Solicitor-General ; and for city of Coventry, in the room of 
Mr. Morgan Treherne, deceased. A new writ was also ordered for the elec- 
tion of a member for Birmingham, in the place of Mr. Scholefield, deseased. 

The Viceroy of Egypt, accompanied by Nubar Pacha, General Seymour, 
and Colonel Stanton, entered the House at half-past four o'clock and remained 
about half an hour. His Highness was accommedated with a seat ia the 
gallery for distinguished foreigners, above the clock. 

There was an interesting discussion on the Increase of the Episcopate Bill. 
Sir R. Palmer moved the second reading of the bill, which = al pee the 
House of Lords. Mr. Gilpin opposed it str ly, and ar very ably 
that an increase of the e te was wholly unnecessary. e@ moved the 
rejection of the bill. Mr. Hadfield ded the rej After some 
discussion, the bill was read the second time by 45 votes to #4. 

The Teste Abolition (Oxford and Cambridge) Bill was read the third time 
and 











HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tavagspay, 


The Christ Church (Oxford) Ordinances Bill passed through Committee, 
after eeveral verbal amendments. 

The Trades Union Commission Act (1867) Extension Bill, the Prorogation 
of Parliament Bill, the Turnpike Trusts Arrangements Bill, and the Agrical- 
tural Employment Bill were read the second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS,—TuHvurspay. 


Lord Naas obtained leave to introduce two bills —one for the execution of 
certain public works in Ireland, and the other to regalate the law in respect 
to weights and measurse in —_— . 

8 WY. 

On the Regium Donum for the Presbyterian Ministers in the north of 
Ireland, : 

Mr. Hadfield stated his usual objecti to religi endowmenta, and 
moved that the amount (£41,479) be disallowed, except the sum of £306 
for the support of the widows and orphans of the synod of Ulster. 

After some discussion the vote was carried, on a division, by a majority of 
106 to 33. 

Mr. Alderman Lusk then moved to strike out the vote for “new congre- 
gations” (£346 3s, 4d). 

This amendment was negatived by 78 to 41. 

The vote was then agreed to, 

On the vote fo: Royal (£45,137), 

Mr. Ayrton ex regret that, while so large a sum was spent ia 
maintaining those establishmenta, sufficient accommodation could net be 
found in them heey -y foreign visitors, and declared that it was 
beneath the ty of country for a visitor to be received by public 
subscription or handed over to the hoepitality of a private nobieman. 

The Chancellor of the ner eaid that the subject was under the oon- 
sideration of the Government. The right bon. gentieman then went on to 
say that, if all the requisite provisions were made, it would be necossary to 
augment the means at the disposal of the Queen to enable her to receive dis- 
tinguished guests, The fact of the matter was that we had not the moans of 
providing suitable accommodation for foreign Sovereigns, nor were there 
pecuniary resources available for that object. 

Mr. Kendall thought the raising of such a discussion whilst our foreign 
friends were still us was equally inopportaue and indiscrest. 

Mr. Gladstone that, if the statement of the Chanoollor of the 
Exchequer were well founded, he ought to make a more forma! communicadioa 
to the House, and propoee the repeal of the Civil List Act and the substita don 


of another. 

The discussion was continued a little further ; but ultimately the vote was 
agreed to. 

Several other votes having been agreed to, the Chairman reported progress 
and asked leave to sit again. 





A telegram from Point de Galle announces that there has 
been a terrible earthquake in Java, attended with great loss of life. 

The Bussian troops have gained a victory over the 
Bokharians near Samarkand, and taken their camp by storm. 

Dr. Carroll, the Roman Catholic candidate, has been elected 
by a majority of seven as Lord Mayor of Dublin for 1868. 

Last week 900 tenant farmers on the Armagh and Tyrone 
estates of the Earl of Caledon were entertained at dinner, to celebrate the 
comirg of age of their landlord. 

No disturbances have occurred in the north of Ireland in 
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A marriage between Princess Louisa of Sweden, only 
daughter of Charles XV., and the Crown Prince of Denmark, is arranged on 
the of the two Royal families, bat the final decision is wo be left to 
oe France ond Princess Unemnssives. 
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THE VOLUNTEERS AT WIMBLEDON. 
WE continue from our last Number a record of the principal doings 
at the Wimbledon prize-meeting. 

The shooting at the 500 yards in the first stage of the Queon’s 
prize competition was begun and ended on Thursday week. There 
were eight competitors who made 19 points, and nineteen who scored 
18, the greatest ible score being 20. The excellent score made 
by Mr. Edward Ross for the Enfield Association cup was beaten, not 
by a higher aggregate score, but by a better score at the longer 
range, and Private C. E. Marsh, of the 12th Norfolk Rifles, having 
made 18 at 200 and 19 at 500, stands at the top of the list, The 
Daily Telegraph prize was won by Sergeant-Major Oooke, of the 3rd 
West York, who in five shots at 500 yards made five bull’s-eyes. 

Some impor‘ant competitions were brought to a close yesterday 
week. The principal event was the winning of the silver medals in 
the first stage of the Queen's prize competition, Captain W. Wright, 
30th Cheshire (Tranmere) Rifles, who made 52 out of a possible score 
of 69 marks, was declared the winner. Corporal Lake, of the 10th 
Stafford (Stoke on Trent) Rifles, also made 52 marks, and took the 
tecond prize. The shooting in this competition shows a marked im- 
provement upon that of former years, for the average of the las: five 
years has been 47°2 marks. The carbine prizes were also shot for, 
and Corporal Hartley, 2ist Lancashire Artillery, took the first prize. 
The first prize in the first stage of the Alexandra (200 yards) was 
won by Private Roberts, Bristol Rifles, 18 points; at the 50) yards 
the winner, Ensign Wak¢Man, 10th Wilts, scored 19 points; and 
Private Hunter, of the 12th Surrey, and Eusign Pix'ey, of the 
Victorias, also made the exce!lent ecore of 19, and took the second 
and third prizes. The second series of extra prizes (five shots at 590 
yards with the Enfield rifle) was concluded, Priv ate ae 2, of Cam rid ze 
University, winning the firat — by 20 marks, the highest possible 
score; Private M‘Rae, of the Newcastle Rifles, being second with 19 
marks. The third series showed some remarkable shootiag, there 
being three scores of all bull’s-eyes in five shots at 600 yards. 

Though great preparations were made on Saturday last at the 
camp for the reception of the Belgians— illustrated at page 
60—the shooting went on as usual. The match which attracted 
the moet attention, and which deserves notice on accouns of the 
splendid shooting, was that between the Lords and Commons —seven 
shots at 200 and 500 yards. There were but five each side, and the 
shooting was very close throughout. The House of Lords was re- 

resented by Lord Wharncliffe, who scored 47; Earl Dacie, 52; Lord 

lton, 48; the Earl of Denbigh, 51; and Earl Spencer, 47 : total, 
245 points, For the House of Commons Lord Elcho scorad 54; Mr. 
Malcolm, 54; Mr. Fordyce, 53; Mr. Basa, 48; and Mr. Lamont 42: 





total, 251. Thus it will be seen that the representatives 
of the House of Commons were the victors by six 
ints. The Lords were ahead by five at the 200 yards 


ut fell off at the 500. Lord Wharncliffe, in his secon 

innings, secured a bull’s-eye in the wrong target by his fifth shot, 
and consequently scored nothing by it. Small-bores were used fu 
the competition, and any position was allowed. Last year oaly four 
each side competed, and the Lords won the match, The competition 
by marksmen of 1866 or 1867 for the “ Martia’s” cup resulted in 
Ensign Gow, of the Queen's Edinburgh Rifles, winning the prize. 
The irish international challenge trophy, which is competed for by 
the best shot in each of the English, Scottish, and Irish teams in 
the late international Enfield match, was won by Private Hay, of 
the Scotch team, The “China” challenge cup, value £525, with 
£50 added by the National Rifle Association, was competed for by 
ten efficient voluoteers from each county (five shots at 200 yards), 
and was won by the West York team with a score of 295. The 
competition for the Enfield Association cup was brought to 
a close with the following result—Private March, 12th Norfolk, 
winning the cup, with 87 points out of a possible score of 40, 

There was a church parade on Sandsy morning, at which there 
was a large attendance. The Rev, Charles Kingsley preached an 
eloquent sermon, and there was the usual collection afterwards for 
the poor of Wimbledon. At the parade Colonel Colville, the cun> 
commandant, addreased the volunteers, and exprease 1 his great satis- 
faction at the attention which had been paid to the camp orders 
during the past week. 

Owing to the wind and rain, but little progress was made on 
Monday. Most of the main thoroughfares were ankle-deep in mad, 
and the high wind made great havoc amongst the canvas and tem- 

rary wooden structures, The volley-firing prize, which was shot 

lor by squads of ten men from any battalion, consolidate! or 
administrative, five volleys at 400 yards, kneeling, was won by the 
7th Surrey Rifles. This corps, therefore, olds the Belgian 
challenge cup, and each man receives £3; the second prize 

£20) was taken by the 2nd Berkshire, the third by the Ist 

urrey Rifles, and the fourth by the Bristol Rifles, Thecompetitioa 
for the Dragon cup, value £50, which forms the second stage of the 
8t. George's challenge vase competition, came off in a hurricaxe of 
wind and rain, The cup is taken this year by Private Roe, of the 
lst Salop Rifles. The second stage of the Alexandra compotition, 
eeven shois at 600 yards, was won by Easign Rate iff», 2ad (South) 
Middlesex. During the breech-loading c »mpetition an accident hap- 
pened to Colonel Halford, who, while firing at the 200-yards’ range 
with a “Cooper” rifle, had his hand isjuced by ths prematars 
explosion of the cartridge, 

Several important competitions were brought to a close on 
Tuesday, and amongst them that for the Qaeca’s prise, valae £25), 
and the gold medal of the National Rifle Association, whieh was 
won by fergeant Lane, Ist Gloucester (Bristol), who made a total 
of 57 points, Captain Wright, 30th Cheshire, who woa the silver 
medal in the first stage, was only three points behin! the winner. 
Corporal Innes, Ist ff, came next with another 54; thea Liea- 
tenant Walford, Ist Warwick, 53; Private Bidder, Inns of Coar', 
52; and Private Roe, Ist Salop, 50, The score last year which took 
the prize was 69; but the weather was then everything thatc>uald bs 
wished ; whereas, on Tuesday, there were violent gusts of win, 
with rain all through the competition. The match betweea the 
public schools was shorn of most of its attractions by the inclemeucy 
cf the weather, All the schools which entered cams to the scratch, 
and fired five shots at 200 and five at 600 yards. Harrow again won 
the match, the total scores of the several sch sols being —Harrow#, 211; 
Rugby, 240 ; Cheltenham, 239 ; Exon, 232 ; Ross all (admitted for the firs: 
time), 230 ; a 280; Winchester, 69. The waapon used by 
allthe schools ex eltenham and Rugby was the five-groovel 
navy rifle. Cheltenham shot with the long Batield, and Rugby with 
the Hay rifle. The names of the winning team are Bentley, loo, 
Gibney, Latham, Matheson, Maudslay, Mitchell, Ritshie, M. Ritssie, 
Bhakespear, and Wood. Tae competition for the Spenser cup, waic 
is shot for at the same ranges the bost soore in each team, was 
won by eant Collyer, of Cheltenham. To satisfy the comps:i- 
tors in the first stage of the Alexandra who had made scores at 
& wrong target (throagh no fault of their owa), which had to be caa- 
celled, the council awarded £150 to be shot for, five rounis at 
600 yards, The first prize, £20, was won by Private Formby, 
Liverpool Rifle Brigade. The return of the winners in 
the first stage of the Alexandra, at 600 yards, gives the first 
prise, £20, to Lieutenant Brooks, 9th Leicsster, 19 points; secon 1, 
L15, in Colquhoun, 4th Dragoon Gaarda, 14 points. Tho first 
stage of the Albert, an all-comers’ mvtch opm to any rifl, was 
concluded, and the result of the shootiag is remarkadle, At the 
200 yards twenty-five competitors made all ball's and tho ties 
had to be shot off, the three of the highest prizes being awarded as 
follows :—1Is*, Captain the Hon. Mr. Gordon, 2nd Abordsen, £20; 
2nd, Lieutenant 4th West York, £15; 3rd, Coloar-Ser seant 
Marriott, 4th West York, £10. At the 600 yards, in the sams com- 

tion, there were three scores al bull's-eyes and twelve 19a, 

vate McCirrick, 3rd Ayrshire, took the first prize, £2); Assistant 

Burgeon Evane, 50ch Lancashire, the d, £15; and Captain 

29th Kent, the third, £10. At the 8u0- 3 rang: there 

were two 19s, nine 188, and a number of 17s. The first prias, £2), 

was awarded to Lieutenant Waterman, 19th West York; aad th» 
second to Lieutenant Purchas, 14th Worcester. 

On Wednesday several competitions and matches were conc!n ted. 
The maich between the Universities for the Chancellor's challen ze 
plate, eight aside, seven shots each at 200, 500, and 609 yards. re- 
sulted in a victory for Oxford, who scored $69 against 361 maio by 
Cambridge. For the Windmill prizes, at 200 yards five shots, 





Enfield :ifles, any position, there were 1059 entries, and the first 





rize Was won t B 18th Lancashire, who made 20 
near fy the nighest pebble soene, Wheee were three 19s, twenty-five 
18a, and twenty-three 17s amongst the winning scores. Inthe same 

of prizes at 500 yards there were 1041 entries, and Sergeant-In- 
structor Brockton, of the School of Musketry, took the first prize, with 
19 points, The second and third prizes were taken by coat 
Instructor Emery, Depét Battalion, and Colour-Sergeant Wood, 
4th Middlesex, who each scored 19 points, The first stage of the 
to all comers, was concluded, At the 500 

t scores of all bull’s-eyes, and seven 193, Mr, 
ighton takes the first prize, £20 ; and Private Cameron, of the 6th 
Inverness, the Queen's prizeman of last year, the second, £15. In 
conneetion with this series of _ a set of prizes is given to the 


best aggregate scores, At the and 500 yards Major Mullicer, 
of t Engineers, scored all bull oor, and 
takes the prize. At the 600 and 800 yards Lieutenant 


Pur-has, 14th Worcester, was the winner with 37 points. The 
winners in the first stage of the Albert then competed for a prize of 
£100 and the gold aad the Western India Rifle Association, and 
Private M‘Kenna was the winner. The prize - for five-grooved 
rifles was won by Assistant Surgeon Miller, of Edinburgh. 

The chief event of Thursday was the competition for the Elcho 
Shield, which was won by England by one point, with a score of 1097. 

But the attention of those encamped at Wimbledon has not been 
wholly absorbed in prize-firing. The Zarwig, the lite creation 
of the camp, has again appeared; and a magazine of light and 
amusing articles, with illustrations, has been issued by the men of 
the ist ‘Middlesex Artillery, under the title of the Wandspike. 

The arrangements for the combined military and volunteer review 
on Saturday (to-day) are being rapidly matured. More than 12,000 
volunteers fore signified their intention to be present. Including 
the household cavalry and guards, there will be nine brigades upon 
the field, with forty-eight pieces of artillery. According to a War 
Office memorandum, issued on Wednesday, the force will assemble 
on the ground of the National Rifle Association, at Wimbledon, as 
soon after four o'clock as possible. Corps arriving from Wimbledon 
will enter the inclosure by the southern gate; those arriving from 
Barnes and Putney by the northern gate. No corps will be 
admitted after five p.m, 


CHESS, 


PROBLEM No. 1221, 
By Mr, 8. Lorn. 
































White, playing first, gives mate in four moves, 





INTERNATIONAL CHESS CONGRESS IN PARIS. 
TERMINATION OF THE CONTEST FOR THE EMPEROR'S PRIZE. 


Won. Lost Drawn 
1. Kolisch ° 19 2 ° 2 
2. Winawbre ° 19 4 . 1 
3. Bteinits 18 Bi ee 2 
4. Neumann .. 17 2 ° 4 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will of Rosetta Sophia Lady Lushington was proved, in 
Court, on the 3rd ult. Her Ladyehip was the relict of Lieutenant- 
General Sir James Law Lashington, G.C.B., formerly chairman of the Hon. 
we M.P. for Potersfield, Hastings, and Carlisle, who 
died in 1859, Ladyshi died at her residence, Dorset-equare,on May 15, 
1867, aged eighty-nine. ll is dated Oct. 3,1863; and probate was 
ted to the surviving execator, Edmand Smith, Bs,q., 
other executor appoin 


hnaband's uniforms, acooutremen’ 

she divides amongst her nephews, with a request that the medals descend to 

their eldest representatives. To her butler, who had given his undivided 

attention to her since her a legacy of £100. Tho residue of her 
incl the rent due from the estate at Murston, she leaves to her 

Tahoe tenhiye absolutely. 

The will of Dowager Lady Colebrooke, relict of Sir James 
Edward Colebrooke, Bart., but afterwards ths wife of James Bremridgs, Bsq., 
of Horsham, Sussex, was proved in the London ©» :rt on the Srd inst., and 

ate granted to two of the executors and trustees —namely, her husbaad, 
ames Brembridge, and Frederick Hendricks, Bsq., limited to her property 
settlement over which sho had a power of disposal; the 


being William Gord —_ > whom a 
es The personalty was sworn under £14,000. Hor Ladyship 
ves to mmeodiate 


h Silva, Esq., of Cratched-friars 
the London 
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brogan, Ballymoden, and 
Building Churches, and £20 the Masonic Female Orphan Society at 
The wills of the under-mentioned were 


ge 
“2g 





in London :—General Cosmo Gordon, 000 wy; 
Eioya, £100,000 ; Wyriey Birch, £89,990; John Onuisvecar Berea. 
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THE SIAMESE SECTION OF THE PARIS 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


AwmonG the diverse contributions to the Universal Exhibition in ths 
Champ de Mars are some from the remote kingdom of Siam, which 
bas made remarkable progress of late years in the arts of industry, 
commerce, and navigation. His Majesty the King, Sondelch Phra 
Paramendr Maha Mongkut, with whom our readers are not unac- 
quainted, since his portrait has appeared in this Journal, is named 
in the official list of exhibitors in several important groups, He has 
sent furniture, cutlery, carpets, porcelain, gold and silver cups and 
vases, ornamental glassware, coins and medals, articles of clothing, 
jewellery, swords, javelins, firearms, crossbows, and backlers; 
cotton-gins, spinning-wheels, looms, edible birds'-nests, and an im- 
posing figure of an elephant, which may be seen in the machine 
gallery. e have engraved an Illustration of the Siamese elephant 
on the fron{ page of our Supplement this week. Some day or other 
the future King of Siam will perhaps hold a Great Exhibition of 
Arts and Industry in the city of Bangkok, and all the world may be 
invited there to see it. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION SOCIETY, 


THE new building for the London — 
Education Society, at Spring Grove, near Hounslow, was opened by 
the Prince of Wales on Wednesday week. This sosiety, of whica 
the late Mr. Cobden and M, Michel Chevalier were two of the earliest 
promoters, aims at providing the means of going through a con- 
tinuous and systematic course of education—English, French, and 
German, or vice versi—at several different establishments in succes- 
sion, conducted on the same plan and under the same general 
superintendence. It will prevent the interruption of studies and 
the distraction of which parents frequently complain when 
boys have been removed from a school in Eagland and 
sent te a foreign school, for the sake of learniag other 
European languages than that of their native land. The subjects 
and methods of instruction being arranged on a common basis, the 
upil will have nothing to unlearn, and his progress in substantial 
eowied will not be checked, while he is acquiring French and 
German by residence at Paris or on the Rhine. The whole course 
of teaching will occupy seven or eight years, of; which two or three 
years may be spent at Chatou, near Paris, and the same amouat of 
time at Godesberg, near Bonn, in the schools conducted, oy ager ’ 
by M. P. Barrdve and Dr. A. Baskerville. A fourth will be estab- 
lished in Italy. The Head Master of the London college is Dr. 
Leonard Schmitz, late Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, 
with able assistanta, A most characteristic feature in the 
couree of instruction is the prominent place which is on 
as well as 


of the Inte-national 


to accurate 


sioners, and commented upon by Dr. Faraday, Sir John Herschel, 
and the lecturers at the Royal Institution, whose essays on this 
subject have been collected, under the title of “ Modern Culture.” 
The study of Latin and Greek is nowise lected at Spring Grove, 
under so eminent a classical scholar as Dr. tz; bat it is to be 
a og later age we te: after the ere 
of the Eng language. wing, singing, drilling, and gym- 
nastics form part of the regular course of instruction, 

The opening ceremony passed off with entire success, The Prince 
of Wales arrived in a carriage-and-four at one o'clock, whea a gun 
was fired, and the Royal standard was hoisted. He wan seosived b 
Mr, A. W. Paulton, the ehairman, and several directors, wit 

. Schmitz, who is ene of the former schoolmasters of 
his Royal Highness, having taught him while at Edinburgh 
in his youth not many yeara ago. A procession was formed 
to conduct the Prince through the building. Having inspected every 
part, he came out in front and plan a tree—a Wellingtonia 
gigantea, or mammoth-tree of Calfornia—which will grow to an 
immense size and serve to commemorate his visit, He used a silver 
spade, which was presented to him by the directors. The college 
was then declared to be opened. The Prince of Wales and the Duc 
d’Aumale, who was also present, took luncheon in the dining-room 
with the directors and many distinguished guests. Mr. Paulion was 
in the chair, and spoke, with his accustomed earnest eloqaenc:, of 
the part taken by his deceased friend, Mr. Cobdea, in estalishiag 
the International Education Society. The Priace of Wales, in 
replying when his own health was proposed, said that Mr. 
Gobden was a personal friend of his own lamented father, the late 
Prince Consort, who was himself most strongly impressed with the 
same views regarding the education of youth, and especially regarding 
the study of modern languages, which he (the Prince of Wales) 
thought auite essential. He gracefully bore testimony to the plea- 
sure and benefit he had received from the instructions of his friend 
. Schmitz, at Edinburgh, and hoped the London C llege of the 
International Edacation Society would =“ in every way. The 
health of Dr. Schmitz was then —— y the Prince. Having 
acce a bouquet from the hands of a young lady, Miss C. Paulton, 
daughter of the chairman, his Royal Highness left Spring Grove. 
The proceedings were altogether of a most agreeable auspicious 
character, and the success of the new institation will, no doubi, be 
equal to its merits. 
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MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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THE MARKETS. 
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RECEPTION OF THE BELGIANS BY TUE LORD MAYOR AT GUILDHALL.—SEE PAGE 65. 
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OPENING OF THE INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE BY THE PRINCE OF WALES 





: ARRIVAL OF HIS BOYAL HIGHNESS,—SEE PRECEDING PAG! 
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OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS, 





THE BISHOP OF DERRY AND RAPHOE. 
‘Dp. Lord Bishop of 


The Right Rev. William H 








second daughter of William Wood, Esq., of 
loucestershire. H as at 


,@ , e w born 
Cirencester, July 16, 1783, and was educated at 
known school at Elmore Court, near 


hospital lasted -two and was 
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been her Majesty's Surgeon Ex 
France, as well as of many of the principal 
America, His simple, upright character and 
nie Guectiy eanaased Sian to Tis Eapiy,, Stents, ans all 
had all his life found time to give advice to the poor, 
numbers, both in London and in the country. He, at his 


Mary Wilhelmina. He is 
now Sir James John Trevor Lawrence, the 
The " the | ted 
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Sooengty be Sapunaetee nti A hts be 2 View. 
re w , 1851, was ited a Vice- 
Chance This office be retained until & 1, 1853, when became Lord 
Justice of A in Chancery was Knightad in 1851, was sworn in a 
Privy Councillor in 1857, and at time of his was a Governor of the 
tg per vgn Hey ARP — married, in 
823, youngest daugh ones, ’ Brackley, 

whom he six sons and three daughters. The and the public 





“TOMBS OF DON ALVARO DE LUNA AND FAMILY, 
CATHEDRAL OF TOLEDO.” 


Tue drawing by Mr, Samuel Read, which we engrave, is one of the 
interesting and admirable series of memorials of “ Imperial Toledo,” 
that most pi city of the past, which the artist has executed 
from ske made on a visit some few years ago, and with which 
most visitors to the Old Water-Colour Society's exhibitions will be 
acquainted, The superb tombs which form the subject of this 
drawing are in the famous chapel of Santiago, to the north-east of 
the chevet of the cathedral, and by the side of Son of 
San Ildefonso, which it resembles in plan, The a was 
erected by that “great imp of fame,” as Mr. Ford him, 
the Oonstable Don Alvaro de Luna, as his family burial- 
place, and bears magnificent testimony to his wealth and 
taste. He was Prime Minister and favourite of Juan I. 

f Castile, and A Fe ruled his kingdom; at length the 
jealous procured overthrow and banishment, and finally 

© was pas of oe ae executed oe ungrateful Sovereign 
at Valladolid, in 1451. grand tombs in the centre of the chapel 
bear recumbent effigies of the Constable and his wife, Dona Juana 
de Pimentel. Each of the tombs has life-size kneeling res, one 
at each angle, locking towards the tomb; knights in mail hauberks 
kneel at the tomb of the Constable, and nuns pray for the repose of 
the soul of Dona Juana, Angels holding coats of arms—“ that 





most unangélic of operations,” as Mr. Street thinks—are in pane’s | 


on the sides, As Don Alvaro was master of Santiago, the Veneres 


or scollop-shells abound, as also do his canting arms—“ gules party 
agure, a crescent (Luna) reversed argent.’ Here, as in the chapel a | 
Ban lidefonso, 


the sides of the were each originally provided 

with a great canopied bronze tomb, raised by Alvaro if, and 
which were broken up a d Henry, Infante of Arragon, “when,” 
says Mr. Ford, “soured by his defeat at Olmedo; whereupon 

varo sent a copy of verses on this pal 

while Juan de Mena condems the urcivilised Van 
‘hearts were harder than the bronge.’”' The two metal 
of Cellini,” in the cathedral were made 
present alabaster tombé were erected by 
Dona Maria, daughter of Alvaro. It is said (“Bellas Artes on 
Eepana ” iii., 284) that a number of designs were sent in ——— 
tion for these monuments, and that from among them that of Pablo 
Ortiz was selected, and a contract entered into for its erection on 
Jan, 7, 1489, As works of sculptural art, the monuments are remark- 


revenge, 
whose 





able for unity of composition, richness and delicacy of ornamenta- 
tion, and fine carving of the statues. . f 
, But Mr, Street —— that - chapel = Pin Ape in ng 
perpendicular’ ter of its panelling, a: ing, and croquet- 
ing, of the poverty of the age in the matter of design. At this 
indeed, the desi were sculptors rather than architects, 
and thought of little but the display of their own manual dexterity. 
On one side of the chapel a mediseval carved and painted wooden 
retablo to an altar conceals the original altar arrangement, 








THE BELGIAN RIFLE VOLUNTEERS, 


Tae arrival of the Belgians, on Thursday week, was recorded in our 
last, with the programme of arrangements for this week. Having 
waited two or three hours at Gravesend, on board the British troop- 
ship Serapis, which had brought them over from An they were 
visited by Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, Colonel the Hon. C. H. Lindsay, 
Sir Benjamin Phillips, and the other gentlemen of the Reception 
Committee, who presented to them an address of welcome. It was 
replied to by Colonel Grégoire, on behalf of the 2500 Belgian citizen 
soldiers. After a delay of two or three houra more, they were trans- 
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PRIZE CUP FOR THE BELGIANS GIVEN BY THE 
VICTORIA RIFLE CORPS, 


ey to six Thames steam-boats, which brought them up the river 
On Friday, at noon, the whole force was ed in the quadrangle 
of Somerset House—the Civic Guard, Artillery, Chasseurs, and 
infantry, forming a hollow square, with two bands of music, and a 
gigantic a They marched through the Strand, Fleet- 
, and Cheapside, to Guildhall. A few ers 


g and crowds of people shouting. The = ay 
ie. front 


The Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, Councillors, and 
of the tion, in their robes of state, with the members 
of the "4 i a the pas of rg SOremaean tad 
. van eyer, ate ian Minister ; 
@ Affaires, M. Sanbateres Uslonal Bok I aa 
; ine, Ins of 
other wn t 


, were ready to sit 
with the Belgian volunteers ; at, as the tables in the hall could 
accommodate more than 700 or 80 


began dancing, to the amusement of the English. So th 
got away merrily and marched beck through Oheapside ia 














a jovial rollicking fashion. They went to a conversazione at South 
Kensington Museum in the evening. The company was numerous, 
with many English volunteers. The bands of the Royal Artillery 


and Ro ineers supplied the music. The hall, fitted up 
as @ pro’ was appropriately decorated for the occasion. 
On y morning the ians went out to the volunteer 


honour of the Ist Surrey Volunteers, with their band play- 
i fired a salute, The Bel 


aes the Duke of Manchester, Colonel Loyd 
ennedy, and other officers, in their uniforms. Lord Elcho, Colonel 


of ca) 
The Pri put on a light waterproof coat while he conversed with 
Colonel Grégoire and the gentlemen who were presented to him, 
He then, though the rain began to descend in torrents, advanced to 
the front of the dais and delivered a speech in the French language, 
expressing the cordial friendship which is felt in thi 
count or the Belgian people an 
that Majesty was prevented 
Colonel Grégoire delivered a suitable reply, 
the Belgians were formed into fours right, an 
dais, on the steps of which the Prince stood, and as each four passed 
handed to the right-hand man of each section the card containing 
the English silver badge for himself and comrades, At the con- 
clusion of this, the rain still cutiouing, the Prince and his staff left 
the ground amidst a Royal salute renewed cheering, and the 
Belgians were marched off in detachments to eat and drink what 
had been provided for them in the refreshment-tent; while Earl 
Spencer invited to his tent, to meet the Prince of Wales and Prince 
— at a luncheon, the chief officers of the staff of the Belgian Civic 
uard 


On Monday a series of gala entertainments took place at Cremorne 
Gardens, where about a thousand of the Belgians dined together, 
under the presidency of Mr. E, C, Cockeraft, one of the Reception 
Committee. 

On Tuesday the whole party of Belgians went to Windsor, 
were received by the Mayor and Oorporation of that town and by 
the Treasurer and Comptroller of her Majesty's Household at Windsor 
Castle, They saw the castle, an. dined in the Royal Riding-school, 
which had been conveniently and handsomely fitted up, They were 
entertained as guests of the Queen by Colonel Percy Herbert and 
Lord Royston, who presided at the dinner, It was explained that 
the Queen would have received them in person, but she was obliged 
to go to Osborne to meet the Sultan at the naval review next day. 
The Belgians received her name with the loudest, longest, and 
heartiest cheering that was ever heard at Windsor. They retarned 
to London in four special trains. Some of them went that night to 
a grand ball at the Alhambra, in Leicester-square, which was open 
gratuitously to them, as were several of the London theatres, 

On Wednesday the Belgians were at the féte prepared for them at 
the Crystal Palace. On Thursday there was the great ball at the 
Agricul.ural Hall, Islington, On Friday they were most hospitably 
entertained by Miss Burdett Coutts, at Holly Lodge, Highgate ; and 
in the evening they had the concert at the Agricultural Hall. 

Our Belgian guests, amidst all these festivities, have taken their 
ow in the rifle-shooting —— at Wimbledon, several prizes 

aving been offered specially for them to win, One of these, repre- 
sented by our Bagraving, is the handsome piece of silver plate given 
by the members of the Victoria Rifle Corps, 


They 








THE VICEROY OF EGYPT. 


It was mentioned in our last Number that his Highness Ismail 
Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt, was entertained by the Lord Mayor of 
London with a sumptuous banguet at the Mansion House in the 
evening of Thursday week. e Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Cambridge, Prince Teck, and Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, were 
invited to meet him; and the company included also the Archbishop 
of amy y be Duke and Duchess of Montrose, the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland, the Cabinet Ministers (past and present) 
with their ladies, several foreign ambassadors, Eos and ets, 
bishops, judges, generals, and members of the House of Commons, 
The Viceroy of Egypt was received at the head of the staircase b 
the Lord yor in state, with macebearer and swordbearer. i 
of honour, formed of a hundred men of the Hon, 
rtillery Company, was drawn up at the entrance of the Mansion 


House ; and the band of the Coldstream Guards played the National 
Anthem, followed by the “ Egyptian Hymn.” tables were laid 
in the Egyptian Hall, of course, and were adorned with a beautiful 


arrangement of flowers. The festive scene, of which 
Tilustration, was extremely bright and gay. The Viceroy wore the 
order of the Grand Cross of the Bath over hi military uniform ; the 
ae ae of Wales wore the order “a 3 Thistle. ver the 
er Majesty the Queen, that of the Viceroy was proposed by the 
Lord Mayor. His Highness ied with a speech in Arabic, which 
Nubar Bacha translated oe rin 
country twenty-one years 
ago, when a similar hospitable reception was afforded him in 
that hall ? the Mansion Honse ia ogy name of 
Egyptian, It was v to ighness Ismail 
Pacha to be ted with equal in the same place. If 
as had been remarked, was able to render any service to Great 
Britain in the transport of British troops to India he could not 
forget that Egypt was indebted to Great for the constraction 
of railways and for the development of the cotton trade, through 
which Egypt had made such rapid of lateyears. The next 
toast was the health of the Prince and Princess of Wales, to which 


uncle of their present guest. He had an opportunity at that 
wine great improvements going on in Egypt, especially in the 
sugar manufactures; he went over a sugar factory, 
observed with interest that there were English, French, and German 
workmen employed in it. The toast of “The Army, Navy, and 
Volunteers,” was ey by the Duke of Cambridge and Mr, 
Corry ; that of the two Houses of Parliament the Duke of 
Montrose and Mr, Disraeli. The healths of the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress were toasted in conclusion, Songs and instrumental 
m On Briday the Viceroy ‘ot Beyp 
the 
the Gultan, was regaled 
having been elected an member, 
to the Dramatic Col ee On Sunday he 
was takea by the Earl of Dudley to Cli 





y Hall gave them a very good dinner, upon 
As al been a 
a 


House, 
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EAK DIGESTION.—Universal Remedy, 
WINE, LOZENGES, 


8 BULB, bottles snd | a Sanntermared by 


. Merron and fon. Chemista. in ced ie, Sentham pton- row, 


W, Silver Medal, Parla Bxhibition, 1967. 
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FOR SEASIDE AND TRAVELLING DRESSES, 
“acres tiem beg WOOL SERGE, 


nodam enaion vain of Far Apna, Brash Ss la te 





Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
FOR EARLY AUTUMN OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 
Aipend Calton WOOL POPLIN, 


ta 

Patterns irea—-PETER ROSINSON, 1°9 to 108, Oxford-ateoet 

COLOURED AND WHITE MUSLIN AND GRENADINES, 
OR crn ad i seca! genres oe 


cn PEPER ROBINSON, 108 to Sie Sones 


goxp ™ CURIOUSLY 

Paster Mitarne free PETER ‘WOBINSON. 109 to ‘jon, Onto Mes wen W. 
ALL OUR SUMMER DRESSES ARE NOW 

Se AT a PRICES. 


Stati biog 


Pateerve on VETER ROaiNeon, ieee toa, ee w. 
A NEW SILKEN FABRIC (REGISTERED), 


A PLAIN YOKOHAMA GREY, 
ictal 3 and finely-spun Chins 


fally nly Thy, wide, ean ang be had 











cup auiatitainal an’ of various hi the 
moderate price of tm. ad test 6X the Maura Pull Drom, 
Pouarns trea— ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 





wo THOUSAND DRESS LENGTHS 
and coloured rich SILKS are now clearing 











se gre MAN 
part made in Paris, and of 


PETER ROBINSON, street. 
__The Mhustrated x suaal of Fashioes of? ven away aud sent fren 


ACHTING, BEASIDE, and SUMMER 
JACKETS.” 





An endless ve: in Tweed, 
White =. Viasecl, Volvet le, Line poe NA 
Lustre, D ites al, Cashmere, fra \ded'and Trisumed Laan | alee 
in « variety of , -p—y +> 


and trimmed after the most 

approved fea? ion, and will be found particularly suitable for the 
from 15«. and rpwards 

ROR —ry 108 to 108, Ox v. 

Fashions sent frea 





PETER ROBIN! SON'S, “e OR, Oxford-street. 
The Diustrated Manual of Pashions 3 -¥ away and sent free 


TM TO LADIES 
STOCKS. 





MPORTANT 





APANESE SILKS EXTRAORDINARY, 
CHAS. AMOTT and CO., will RELL, Next Week, 


Gristaatly Th guinea tor lan 11d 
= 6) and 62, St London, — . ven 
XTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 
CHAS. AMOTT avd CO., St, Pani’s, ere now sell! 
t ofa a in ifficultien” 900 beantiful 
Liema Bernous C) 1 guinea, will be 
és, 114. and 7a. na 1 
werth Se.. are 


ia, may now had for Se. 11d. and és. 1! F Paris 

ete will be sold at 7a 64. 108 64, and 1s, 64.; three 
times the . Several hundred Silk Jackets and Waterproof 
Cleaks forwarded on receipt of 


stam 
7 chan Amott and Ca, #1 and 62, St. Paul's, London. 


NNUAL SALE OF SILKS, DRESS 

eee nat Eieatuine cn bond et Rich Silks, 
"ohixd $shosthion CNIVEAMER Paka 
quantities French 








SA, 50, 60, 61, 68, Oxford-street ; 3, 4 &, Wells-etreet, London, 


ADDRESS FOR PATTERNS TO 
K 2% and 00., SILKMERCERS, ke, 
“Toten 





PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
A BANKRUPT’S STOCK of MUSLINS, 
la. 1144. the Pull Dress, 
at KING'S, 218, Regent-strest, 
PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
A BANKRUPT’S STOCK of CHALLIS, 
Be. 14d. the Pell Dress, 
at KING'S, 213, Regent-streag. 
PATTERNS POST-¥RER. 
A BABES U?Ts STOCK of 








Sa. 64. the Pull Dress, 
at KING'S, 213, Rogent-stroet. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
“TA BANEKRUPT’S STOCK of LINSEYS, 
4a, 64 yo tee 
a’s, nt-street. 
PATTERNS POST-FREE, 
BANKRUPT’S STOCK of ALPACAS, 


ba. 64, the Full Dress, 
at KING'S, 243, Regent-street. 


PATTERNS POST-FRER. 
A BANKRBUPT’S STOCK of 
POPLINETTRS, 
6a. 64. the Fall Drose, 
at KING'S, 243, Regent stroet, 
PATTERNS POST-FREB 
A BANKRUPT’S STOCK of SERGES, 
at KING'S joual 
PATTERNS POST-FRER. 


A BANKRUPT’S STOCK of WINOCEYS, 
Sa. 64. the Fall Dress, 
et KING'S, 213, Regent-street. 


PATTERNS POST. FREER, 
A BABKRUPT's | STOCK of | SILK SERGES, 


Fall Dress, 
ar KING'S, oa. Regent-street. 
PATTERNS POST-FRER 
A BANKRUPT'S STOCK ot | SILK REPS, 


Full Drees, 
at xinos, wa, Ragent-street. 
PATTERNS POST-FRES. 
A BANKRUPT | _STOOK of 


£\ iSe the Fall Dress, 
at KING’S, 243, Regent-street. 
BANKRUPT’S STOCK of JAPANESE 
SILES at KING'S, 23, 
. Striped, £0 ita. 64. 
aaa £ > ¢ 


Oeeand ‘s cl ion hg 
Patterrs port-free —K ing and Co , Regent-street. 


























IRISH 








AEs and CRISP’S CHEAP SILKS, 
Mualins, Dresses, &&c., 





wo BANKERUPTS STOCKS 
to £3300, which 


enumerated in lots, amounting 
tic SEC parca fr or ach ai pr eo ff toot 


YOR THREE WEEKS ONLY. 
eg 1—F AN CY aed BBSEES, &e. 


. ~ 144, Fall Dress. 
Se Pieces cy o- od ” 


350 Pieces Plain Granite Mohair | . hy od, ® 
200 Pieces ditto ditto Me 62 y- 
+4 aeee “la ~ 
200 Pieces Striped . + # lid ° 
800 Cambric Dresses .. . oo -~- *& &, ” 
aise all the Rew Colours and Stripes tn‘ degenene wo filks ;"and 
ean Deeewe . 
Dresse Race diate in u yard ‘rening 
—_ and Nos. Regent-street. 





—y STOOR OF SILKS. 

A rguaaiey Fancy Silks, oT. 
Bankrupts’ Btock. ar Silks, 
wees: Rae 
won ee 

£i 6a 
Bankrupta’ Stock Mouming Sm, 

worth 5 gs. 

BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 
FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY, 
pasEserse STOCK JAPANESE 
lett 1600 Japanese Silks. Battene ta, aes 
BAKER and CRISP. 





FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY. 
ANERUPTS’ 5 STOCK MUSLINS, 




















Thousands Mealt % 114, Pall Dress, 
Thousands Muslins,3a. 114. , 
Thousands Musling, 4.114 , 
Th de Muslins,Ss. 11d. = 
All th are new, and of are now bei 
shown in the Paris Exhibition. Families going abroad 
avail prt tt ee 
BAKER and , 198, Regent-street. 





LoTé 
BRaresorre STOCK WHITE JFIQUES, 
U ind Price 3! a8. 
Patterns free. 
BAKER and CRISP, 193, Regent-atreet. 





A comment £3 a OF SILKS 
£) te, the Fal the all Dress 





Patterns pro t- free. — Address to King and Co., Regent -street. 
ADIE SB’ UTFITTING 
GRORG iTS invites the of 





EWELL and CO, 
are OFFERING the FANCY PORTIONS of their STOCK 
oo grand Redaction te Euten, yoovtow to to their Annual Stock- 


tak! 
Ladies lea town or purchasing for India are invited to make 
80 


M up Lece Goods, 

all kinds ; Kid Gleves, Ribbons, &c 

Compton House, Frith-street, and Old Compton-etreet, Soho-equara 
EW ELL and CO’S Magnificent 


kK DRAWING-ROOM CRETONNE CUINTEDS, | from 16§4. per 
— Compton House, Old Compton-street aud Frith-strect, 








EST BRUSSELS CABPETS.—The entire 
Stock of a Manvfactarer, reduced prices. 
SEWELL and 0O., eae by couse, Boho-square, W. 
FORD'S ANNUAL SALE OF SUMMER STOCK. 
| eae D'S INDOOR JACKRTS, of every 


Sons Tron Shed. Bord and Gn 70 Cake Oxford-etreet. 


Rees TAQHTING, re 
shape trtnmitg tress | oe 64. Tilustrations free rst 


Ftarrzs RICH SILK AND VELVET 
Teduced ; the New Peplam in Rep and 
Cloaka, warranted 


pale Ran thes Ford and On. 76 (late 42), Oxford-street 


RD'S ) _RIDING-HABITS, 8 gs. 8 gs. ; 
quality and © geomet. Riding Trousers, fia. or 
directions 























NNUAL SALE—ORGANDIE MUSLINS. 





and woide Wear, be made ‘Suite, = 
Sechets, at Oa, 0d. cach. ~ re 
The stock of Manila ond Lace Cojainn & quuatiy vetasel yutem. 
@ T and GASK, 
&, 5A, 40, 61, 62, Oxford-areet; 3, 4, and 5, Woelle-etreet, London, 
AMES LOCKE and CO, respectfully 
J tal cnet ee nent ral ss ne 
pe ‘ 
Cirenlar, and 
NORWICH F. 






END Liner 


iwi 
ATPOUNTMRNT TO, ARw MLD ESTY 
wor hazel Higbee the rtncegae Wen 








Fevers im great variety. and mounted Pure 
Sukn Ohne twa ad — 


Rerae BCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 
SCOTT ADIR, mS 
corner of Vigo-street only. 
‘ATER and COMPANY'S SILKS b Special 


£ ie ta Trench Pr Maslins, Se a} Greoaal 
=. M4. the Drea, Vetterns Mourning M : scien Waren’ Decne 
Stent Urspetting (rapes, Ficsbury-square, AG, July. 











FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY. 


BRaseeorre STOCK LACE SHAWLS, 
am Lace 


Mantlea, &o 

Let 7. 1500 Black Lace Shawls, 10s. 64, 156, 
Zie., and B56. each. 

Peplum Lace or White, 
25s. each, 


BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, London. 


SPECIALTY.—JAPANESE SILKS. 
nee on OES ose eng, Baas 
Walking Wear, 





‘atterns free. 
Price £1 19s. 6d. 
ls8, Regen t-street. 


AKER and CRISP’S MOUBNING. 
The Cheapest House in London for Mourning. 








onan Fe ee Fal Dr 

ourn: m *s, 

Patterns free —193, Regent-street. 

FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY. 
ANERUPTS’ STOCK. Lots 8 to 10. 
Ostrich Feathers, Tips, Plumes, &c., Is. 94. te 15a each. 
Roman Peart md Sequing Invisible Hair 

Nets, o1 don, Muslin end Cambrie Jar 2. 64. to Ge 

1200 don, Parise Kid Gloves, Is pair. French Hand- 
iy stitched, 64, Gs. O41, and 


BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


ESSRS, SWAN and EDGAR’S usual 


SULLY SALE at BEDUCED Mya yh nt 
= be continued throughout the month.—9 to i Feediip rand 
to 58, Regent-street. 





[*PoRtant PURCHASE of RICH LYONS 
SILKS. 


the ener d= i tke te a ow bed 
ms men 
of rich pe Mesers HOW! JAMES, and GO. have been able 
de the p ofe and varied collection of 
Bike ( bering 200 dresses) ung every novelty 
ved for the peesens onasem amd aaapeed for morsing, inner, 
of ladies residing in the Patterns 
ng country, 
Jere, cnt Gn, Gate aise to enneunes in 
accordance established custom 
tion of esch season, it 
silks a large portion of their valuable stock, at pric: 
The Eale wil take hg and during the month. 


and 
6, 1, & Repent ieionen Belles all, &W. 


EDMAYNE and nd 0O., 20., Silkmercers, &e., are 




















SUMMER STOC Lo teeta inp Silke, Fancy ay ES <q 
Soest: HT pti, : 
Gua EA BONN BT6.— Mame. PARSONS, 
yy S from Show-roome 
oe "The © Varden, "anew and Hat for oang Lotion, 
mn, 3 and %, 27, 37. 38, Burlington-areada, 





ATENT KID GLOVES.—WHEELER 
and CO,’ own make, with Patent Welts, > been calebrated 
for half a century for the di of BE =e ooume 
with the elegance, fit, and taken of the b st Paris mak 
Ladies’ Gloves ‘fully amd permanentl: 


comes, Beez 
“company, Sie, Regent-ccrest, — 
"and $3 abd 31, Poultry, City, Londo 
SHIRTS. —Morning and Evening Shirts of 
Soleen "Plommal Sees with — and ease, at moderate 
“CAPPER and WATERS, ®, Tegent-strect, London, &W. 

















ERSONAL BEAUTY.—The )_Hiais, the 
Teeth, and the Complexion are the three essential pointe of 
J oy The Toilet Rewatliece rc 
asare’ ROWLAND ona SONS not only preserve but enhance the 
qttzaction of these ixsertetibte chasms of youth and bemnty. The 
“ww ” bh i the - ” 
reve paw BE the teeth ; and the po he 





preparations are too well kno«n to require any 
to their special excellence. No jaéy's toilet should be without 
Mesars. Rowlands’ invaluable specifica. —Le Follet. 





URICOMUS FLUID for GOLDEN 
— coe fg 4 “a. s Perr ren 
and ALBERT, 3, Piccad| to the 


Agent f for Paris : TJ tecedity, Fesfumere, tothe. Rep — 
REIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLBT, the 
Perfume of Perfumes; Forget-me-not, Drawing-room an@ 

ir, price 2, 6d, 157 B, New Boud-street. 


O THE LADIES. —COMPLEXION 
= French 











LDBIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 





Gea TRESSES, and HOW to GET 
THEM.—Ry the use of AQUA MIRA red, hair te changed to 


. 
Say ook ee fashionable tint. Its cones ase of the 
plest and most innocent no injurious effect 
Gelicate of the hairor skin. Price 10s. 64 and 
vs. bottle, Invented and . WINTER, Déptt 











HE CORNER STOOK CONSIDERABLY 








THR MUCH-APPROVED 
a| [* PEBIAL UN-SPOTTING 
or riehnes of ———+4 | durable 

and can be ha only at 


ee weteun, 
to whose order 
Wes 


CRAPES 
tor toate 


are specially finished. 
co Pete st WEAR, 


ft) 


Court ant F 
2546 to 32, 


As © Gonmmtes Se Putty Gp Mates Mame & woven tn the 


UPERIOR BLAOK sree 
NOON would invite the ‘special store 





Mourning Ware houee, 
ut-street, W. 





i 
t 


B 
the very reasonable whieh sold 
“oper Diack Silks they are 





SUMMER STOCK CONSIDERABLY REDUCED. 


RELY, GOOD BLACK BROCHE 
yuever & SILK®, at Sa. per 
Address PETER ROBINSON, a stret. 





TBR SUMMER STOCK CONSIDERABLY REDUCED. 

yas BEST FRENCH WASHING ae 
ones ae 5 Stare 

"De we tn Repent etree 

THE SUMMER STOCK CONSIDERABLY REDUCED, 


HE CO CRAPS BALZARINE,.—The Sea Air 
wy Sl ey 





Address, PETER General Warehouss, 
*, Mourning 
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ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, to wear before and oe 
Debdility, Oorpulency, & Directions for 
sent free. Prices, 9s. sind Wa 6h. — 198, Oxtert-at 


) ade St RELIEF and a Rapid Cure of 
Sc UULMONIOWAFEER 7 
Proce ta 14 % 4. per Box, of all Droggists 


OLLER’S COD-LIVER m2! 
CS 














STOCK MUCH REDUCED, 





THE SUMMER STOCK MUCH REDUCED. 
| IONABLE SKIRTS, » Made up in Bi Silk, 


Serene are taba ng ta rane para we PREFER ROBINBON © 








Sis JAMES ot URBAT'S FLUID 


Dae FLUID MAGNBSIA, the 
“ Oost Tei An} ty  t- —1 4% 
Louden ; 











| 
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NEW MUSIC. 
HE BELGIAN QUADRILLE. A New 


ICHARDS’' BRABANCONNE 
The favourite National Air of Belgium, arranged for the 
“GaremsonlGe, 8, New Bond-strest, 





DAN. GODFREY’S NEW WALTZ. 
ELGRAVIA., A new and charmin 





rus SULTANS MARCH. By Special 
trusted 


OuAPPELA and.Co., 50, New Bond-street. 





yas SILVEP. TRUMPETS—played at St. 
Peter’s, Rome, during the recent Festival ; also, on Christm®* 
ys—arran for Pianoforte by VIVIANL Price 3s. 

CHAPPELL and Co., 80, New Bond-street. 


CHUBERT’S SONATAS FOR PIANO. 





Sonata in G major .. ee 
CHAPPELL and Co., 40, New Bond-street. 





HELLER’S NEW PRELUDES. 


TEPHER HELLER’S 82 PRELUDES 
the Pianoforte, 2 published, in Two Books, each 6a. ; 
Sceeicein ten iene 
CHAPPSELI. and Co., 80, New Bond-street, 





UHE’S I LOMBARDI. 
Favourite Airs from V 


Fantasia on 
4a 


ri —-* Just 
(aaa 80, New Bond-street. 











NEW MUSIC. 


NLY AT HOME. 





LOCHETTE, B 
Written Arthur 
Boosey and Oo. Hollee-strest, 
IV ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Sung 
G B, By Seae This day. Price 3a 


and 0o., 








Wwe, BETTER BIDE _ WEE, New 
Oe Bes w by CLARIBEL, by Mdlle Liebhart 
Price ts. This 
a. 


ILL HE COMB 3 
SULLIVAN. Sang by 
Sainton-Dolby. Price 4s. 
Boosey and Co., Holles-street. 





By ARTHUR 
and Mama 





HEN SHALL I SEE MY DARLING 





Alfred Tennyson. The M 
Boosey and Co., Holle 





TRANGERS YET? mA CLARIBEL, 
Gung by Mame Sainton-Delbp. Fourth Béition, Price 





CO.’S CIRCULAR OF NOVELTIES, Vocal and Instru- 
, maay ho bad Geiasen earn OS eggtlsatien 
to No. New Bur n-street, Lo 
VISIT OF LLM THE suttax. Music by STEPHEN 
GLOVER. 


THE SULTAN’S MARCH. Played before his Imperial Majesty. 
Parish Alvars Arranged for Piano by 8. Glover. ts 
THE AD wy OF THE CRESCENT Characteristic March 


for Piano, i 
TU RKISA NAVY QuapRiLtEs Piano Solo, 3a. ; Duet, 4s. 


~~ an extra ease for 
2 ». The Belgian National 
for the Piano by L. Liebich. 4s., tree by post for 19 stampa. 
M&. WRIGHTON’S NEW SONGS and BALLADS :-— 
Fs vo Stream. The Wishing Cap. 


A Wearied Dove. 
The Bind of Passage 





ft Eve. 
Moon uP Slowly Bising, 
| The Peanty of the Mind. 
The Song of ores Trey ‘alt me I on quite forget. 
3a, each ; free by post for 19 stamps each, 
BRINLEY RICHARDS THE = ae CAP (Wrighton), 
arranged for piano, 3a. ; free for 19 & 
London : — b 7) a Cooke om Co. ~~ gee Burlington- 
every where. 
Agents tor *india,. The ( Calcutta Musical Establishment. 


JAMES L, MOLLOY, 
.  Mdme, Sherrington’s last 





Awe nu ALONG THE VALLEY. New Song. | 
by CLARIBEL. Price | 
~ Amy 


j 














= ficta FTtalia, French 
ng 
hui tng Puy tt 
Sho wary tow pits oh fo ests Sar 
THE LONDON @ GENERAL ‘came 
247, 40, and 351, Ropert cece A PB HOURR, 


RESSMAKING.—Messrs, JAY have 
sR and EVENING DE 








POLSON'S 


Sotled with Milk, 


for Supper. 


wultable for Ladies who 
a 
by the 


THE LONDON, GENERAL ft uGURNING AREHOUSE, 
49, 251, Segusbetoen. 





POLSON'S 
to 








B27 * 





N*o: MUSIC,— ROBERT COCKS and | B BU 





| Brows 


a. Gd. 
Se eccertted | 
BRows 


Brown 


UMMER FETES and CEREMONIES, 


Messrs, JAY have the honour to announce they have im- 
some LEGANT aa in MILLINERY, 





OURNING,—BLACK SILK SKIRTS, 
ready made, and Ce SP Seas 


THE meas - GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
47, 219, and 251, Regent-street, 





O FAMILIES ASSING THROUGH 
pLONDON.—BLACK SILK DRESSES, excellent value, 3 gu 


THE LONDON QunEnat {MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
, 249, 251, Regent-street. 








Brews 





and 





POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
— 


and 





KUHE’S NEW PIECES. 
RAFALGARB, A Fantasia for the 
on favourite Song “ The Death of Nelson.” 
Herr Kuhe. a 
CHAPPELL and Co,, 0, New Bond-street. 
UEB'S ,»BELIGABIO. A Hew Fantasia 
tthe book of ner "Rube operat hoomsten” 
Om SiPPaLe and On 0, N ow beubamen. 
7 UHE’S TELL ME, MY nant. 
mE Sones ant One ‘al New Beadateech 
SS eat ae WHERE THE _—~ SUCKS. 
by Mdme. Arabella Goddard. 
APPELL and Co., ta toe Beetenen 








BRINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW PIECE 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ BAY OF BISCAY. 
some Pianoforte Piece on the above favourite Song. 


CHAPPELL and Co., 0, New Bond-street, 





Morceau 
for oe Pianoforta. By BE. L. HIMB, 
Price 4a 


Amour” 
ouarrast. and 00., 50, New Bond-street. 


IME’S VENETIA, 
pees of Fr 





) ere INEZ, —=evenade Espagnole, 
the Pianoforte. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New vw Bond-strest, 


4 he FOOTSTEPS OF y ANGELS, 
Romance Pianoforte. 


Nocturne for the 
CHAPPELL and Co., 0, New 








EYBACH’S L’EXTASE, Transcri 
the Piano of Arditi’s favourite Valse, “ 
PELL and Oo., 0, New 


on for 
” Price 





NEW SONG BY THE BARONESS ROTHSCHILD. 
Y LADY SLEEPS. Serenade. Words 
45 5 = Music by the Baroness WILBY DE 
LD ¢ of the fs “Si vous 
La yA 5 Price 2s. 64, 
CHAPPELL and Co., 0, New Boné-strest, 





REAMS OF THE PAST. By ADELAIDE 
Le nae Composed expressly for, and sung by, Mr, 


Price 
CHAPPRLL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


(yeerezite BRAts-BA¥D JOUBBAL, 
mere = by W omnis TEN BOTTUM, Price iS of each 
Sumber 7a, 64; rs ils 64. for Six Numbers by Subscri 

fo. 57. Selection * Le Domin 











the best 
for or 
HOPWOOD and 


Pay PRETTY JEMIMA GALOP 
of melody sung st the Royalty 
isos, Aeon rors 

A LOVELY MELODY. 


_-aeeee OF THEE, The New Song 
by J. etme, 1 ——— 5+ — leprae 18 stam ps. 











THE WEW VALSE AT THE STATE BALL. 
OOTE’S MINA VALSE, 





A VERY MERRY SET ARB 
E 
HB ae QUADRILL ADSILLES, by COCF 


tT nee ty I aw tL ere 
oe JULIET merely cd gah 
Toew ofs bet 
CHOES OF THE NIGHT. A Grand 
oS a ee oS See of 
Sam"? ™ * Hopwooo and boxe” 
ONES’S MUSICAL PARTY. A 


Songs, by HARRY ents 
Boné-street, 


Sep elag a yet esta ae 





yw the balls this season, 
ocGubw a, moe Be 








by ©. COOTE, | 





HE GOLD MEDAL to ALEXANDRE 


| 
| 


armon 
Exhibition, — on application to the 
Agents for a 
PPELL and OO., 0, New Bond-street, 


LEXANDRE’S DRAWING-ROOM 
OSE BARNETT, Ge bad Ont an be wate, pin 
varieties at See Tllustrated Catalogues of 


and pre segttonsion te 
CHAPPELL and O0., 50, Bond-atreet. 
IX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, 
AEA ESSES, we Gre octaves, ue Seetinante. ond 
——— 





| Bien comer 








pd 
anc superior to ell other 
CHAPPELL and 00., 80, New Bond-street. 


ECOONDHAND HABMONIUMS, 
ee OHEPPELL A ta Bos feclcean” 


LEXANDER’S PRIZE EXHIBITION 


Vibrator, ad Vonatan Sette to the book of the noe 
= CHAPPREL ELL and 00., 50, New Bond-street. 


HAPPELL’S ENGLISH 20-GUINEA 
|OFO! Action, 


cheap 














Vide Report of the = 
Chappell 


and Co., 50, New Bond-street, 
NTOINE COURTOIS’ CORNETS-A- 
PISTONS are used by all the most pte cage 
mateurs. Concert-room Model, in box, 
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from South Kensington. I have, therefore, thought it would conduce , very few. France exhibits the of some of her best decorative 
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with the department (class 8, No. 17), and exhibited by its master, 
Mr. Sparkes. 

Before entering upon the present state of art-education, it may 

be well to revert shortly to the past relations between fine art and 
the arts as —_— to industry, In the Middle Ages ani at the 
period of the Renaissance these relations were exceedingly intimate : 
the distinction between artist and designer had hardly arisen. The 
great German, Flemish, and Italian artista ware not only the painters 
of altarpieces, nor employed alone in decorating the walls of churches 
with the history of saint and martyr; but they designed the furni- 
ture of palace and church, the rich services for the banquet, the 
reliquaries, monstrances, chalices, the splendid can:llesticks of the 
altar-table, even the hangings of the rooms and the robes of the 
priests. The architects were often at the same time both painters 
and eculptors ; nor did they disdain to design, and often partially to 
execute, the inferior decorations of the buildings they erected. Some 
ef the moet celebrated sculptors were equally celebrated as workers 
im metal, as delicate modellers, or as skilful chasers ; and their handi- 
works in bronze,in gold, and silver are still treasured for us in 
museums and collections. But gradually the range of the artist 
became more limited : those who practised as painters or as scalptots 
ceased to follow the cognate arts; the artist ceased to be the art- 
workman. The manufacturer arose, and then, in most countries, 
the relations of art to industry were relegated to a separate, and, as 
it seon came to be considered, an inferior class of artists. Yet it 
must be noted that all great improvements in taste may still be 
traced to the follower of fine art stooping once more to al'y himself 
with the manufacturer, rather than to those who had started as de- 
signers for manufacture advancing to greater taste and skill in their 
branch of the profession. Thus, in England, where, more than in 
any other country, the two branches of art had become most com- 
pletely disunited, it was to the genius of a Fiaxman that we owe 4 
distinct development of the potter’s art ; while to Stothard, perhap: 
in a less degree, we owe improved taste iu our textile fabrics and 
greater propriety in the works of our silversmiths. 

Although this change of relation between the artist and the mann- 

facturer had begun to arise in France, as in other countries, th 
dirseverance between the two was early checked there by the wise 
policy of Colbert in founding the Roya! manufactories of Svres aad 
the Gobelins, It has been well said that Governments are bad mann- 
facturers : a great truth as regards economy; but there are other 
phases of the question, by which these Royal establishments come 
to have an important bearing on the manufactures of the country; 
and it can hardly be donbted that the acknowledged superiority 
which Paris maintained for some generations in articles of luxury 
and matters of taste, and the place it held, and still holds, as the 
source of fashion, has largely arisen from the taste of designers 
fostered and the skill and excellence of the art-workmen trained 
in these national workshops, There the best artists have ever been 
employed to produce, irrespective of cost, the finest specimens of 
art applied to manufacture, both in tapestries, hangings, and carpets : 
in porcelain and its applications; and in those highly-wrought 
pieces of ornamental furniture combining beanty of design, varied 
combinations of material, and the utmost efforts of the skilled work- 
man; works which have stimulated the efforts of the native manu- 
facturers, and which, in our day, are objects of study in our museums, 
where they vie in value and are prized equ th the choicest works 
of fine art. Another advantage arose from the employment of artists 
as designers for these Royal mannufactories. Well paid, enjoying the 
— of Government engagements, and assured of the most per- 
ect realisation of their inventions, their position was avery hononr- 
able one ; from time to time private manufacturers sought thei 
artistance, and thus the Status of the designer generally was raised 
to the same level as that of the artist, and the two class 
reparated, as eleewhere. Royal manufactories for less extensive 
objects have been established in other Continental cities; but in 
England, since the failure of the attempt made in the reign of 
Charles I., the State has never entered upon the cnlture of taste 
by itself becoming a manufacturer; although it is highly to the credit 
of our countrymen that by individual enterprise, unassisted by State 
bounties, they have been able ofttimes to compete successfully with 
the endowed establishments of other lands, 
Added ses already stated why the artists of France ! 
themselves to indnstrial art than the Ea 

arising from the locality of their great manufact 

the great seats of those manufactures to which art i 
applied are far from the metropolis, in which our greatest artis‘s 
reside, and to which they press from all provincial towns, Staffo 
shire and Worcestershire—a day’s j urney from London—are the 
seats of our pottery and porcelain works; Sheffield and Birmingham 
of our hardware and plated goods, and for the largest portion of our 
current jewellery ; Manchester, Coventry, Macclesfield, Paisley, &> 
for our textile fabrics, There, no one 
manently reside : whatever advanta 
to unite them to his interests, all 
Paris is not only the seat of art, largely also the seat of art- 
manufacture, Besides the Gobelin, with its capestries, its carpets, 
and its manufacture of furniture for the Imperial palaces, Savres is 
within half an hour's distance ; while the furniture manafacturers of 
the Marais supply not only Paris but France and foreiga countries ; 
and the bronzist, the designers for goldsmiths’ work and jewellery, 
find their designs perfected in the immediate vicinity of their owa 
atéliers. In England the intercourse between the studio and the 
manufactory is divided both by time and distance, In France the 
artist can see his own creations grow under the hand of the work- 
man, can easily be consulted as to every change and difficulty, and 
finds the highest class of instructed workmen close at hand to aid 
in their realisation. 

Hence we find such architects as M. Victor Baltard; such sculptors 
apd modellers as Maillet, Klagmann, Mathurin Moreaa, Gumnary, and 
Thomas—high-class medallists, holding honours in the Freach 
echool—designing for the goldsmiths’ work of Ohristophle ; sach 
pon as Hamon, Flandrin, and Hebert, painting on the vases of 

wres, &c., while in England such relations between artists of high 
repute and the manufacturer are not only rare, but still more rarely 
brovght under public notice. 

Other causes connecting those who cultivate the fine arts ia 
France with those who more especially devote themselves to ths 
decorative arts and as designers for manufacture, may be found in 
the rules of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. In England, at least until 
within the last few years, those who desired to become artists sourat 
the preliminary knowledge necessary either in private schoo!s or by 
studying from the marbles in the British Museum, and then endea- 
voured to obtain admission tothe Royal Academy. There the works 
ef each candidate for admission are submitted to the council, and, if 
possessing sufficient merit, the youth is allowed a term of probation 
of three months, At the end of that time the works executed in the 
echools are submitted with those first presented to the council, and, 
if satisfactory, the candidate becomes a student for seven years, or 
etberwise he is remitted to his elementary studies for a farther period 
of six or twelve months, 

Once in the Academy, his time is almost exclusively given to the 
study of the human figure from the antique and from natare, and to 
painting and sculpture as fine arts. ‘Adan d to these schools, the 
pupils consider themselves to take rank as arti 
study there but those who have gone throu 
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| students or aspirants for admission, but by any of those who are 
| devoting themselves to the study of art. Every night between 
| Noy. l and April 30 two schools are open to all who have applied 
to the director for admission. At the commencement the students 
compete for places, and outside students admitted by the director can 
compete, not only for places, but for prizes, in the ¢rimestral con- 
cours equally with those instructed in the studios of the professors 
appointed to ateliers in the Beaux Arts. It may be remarked that, 
| though this admission only relates to the evening schools, and does 
not confer the privilege of studying in the special ateliers of the 
professors of painting or sculpture, it really admits to nearly the 
same amount of instruction that is afforded to students in Trafalgar- 
equare, which largely consists of night study of the human figure, 
young artists scon giving up the day-time to labour in their ow. 
studios, It is well worthy of consideration whether, under the 
altered condition of our Academy and the increase of accom- 
modation its new schools are to provide, some freer mode of ad- 
mission to study in them might not be adopted. We should not then 
find deserted benches and empty places. The aspirants, as they are 
called in France, would be allowed to fill seats unoccupied by regu- 
larly admitted students ; and thus, with no hindrance to any but the 
idlers, participate in the benefits of the instruction our schools 
afford. Another good regulation of the French schools is also 
worthy of adoption. There the figure from the antique is placed for 
a fortnight alternately with the living model, new places being 
ervengel on every change. ‘rhis results in a more rapid and less 
laborious mode of studying from the cast, while a more carefal 
mode of working from the living model, and a more direct 
reference of the nude life to the antiqne is also obtained, 
and, at the same time, that irregular attendance obviated which 
arises in our schools of the antique from the figures remaining un- 
changed during a whole session, and the student, not regular in 
his attendance, being allowed to retain his place. Bat the real 
purpose in view in drawing this comparison between the two 
academies of fine art is to show how greatly the Parisian system 
tends to a union between the student of fine art and the orna- 
mentist. Through it students in the various schools of design in 
Paris—both Governmental (as that in the near vicinity of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts) as well as communal—can freely enter and stady in 
the evenings side by side with those specially following the fine 
arts ;—Paris,a city of much smaller area than London, offering 
little obstacle to their so doing. Thus the class distinctions preva 
lent in our own schools are avoided, and the youths feel it no loss of 
caste to work indifferently as ornamentists or artists, as remunera- 
tive cccupation offers. This is aided by the course of instruction 
laid down for the architectural students at the Beaux Arts, which is 
really a complete course, while the instruction of architects in the 
London Academy is little more than nominal, In Paris great stress 
is laid on the young architect’s power as an ornamental draughtsman 
and designer. There are, in the architectural course, four competi- 
tions in each year in designing the figure and ornament ; thus archi- 
tects brought up in the ateliers of the professors of the Beaux Arts 
are highly accomplished in a branch of the art in which they so 
seldom qualify themselves in England, and learn to appreciate and 
take a deeper interest in all the arts cognate to architecture than 
has until lately been the case in England, 

But besides the more intimate relations which have been fostered 
in France between the artist, the designer, and the mannfacturer, 
and those to which we have just alluded, which arise out of the 
rules of their school of fine arts, it must be remembered that for a 
century before such institutions existed in England, schools, both 
Governmental and municipal, have been open in Paris for the 
gratuitous instruction of the artisans, the designers, and the deoo- 
rators. We have from time to time inspected the art-education 
afforded by such schools, both in Paris and in other Continental 
cities; and from this inspection — from the careful examination of 
the works exhibited in Paris in 1863 (to which allusion has alrealy 
been made), and from the drawings and models exhibited in the 
present international building by Italy, Wirtemberg, Bavaria, Austria, 
and England—we shall endeavour to make a few remarks, not on in- 
dividual works, but on the merits and defects of the varied teaching 
to be found in them. The visitor interested in such matters would 
do well to examine these works, some of which, not openly exhibited, 
are to be found in folios in the various countries. And, at the sarne 
time, it would be desirable that he should seek admission to some of 
the art-echools in Parisand examine for himself the class of students 
who attend, the acccommodation provided, the examples used in 
them, as well as theinstruction they afford, He will find no ditficalty 
in obtaining permission to see the Government school of art, in the 
Rue de l’Ecole de Médicine, or the communal schools in other 
quarters of Paris, 

In the French schools for art-workmen no special course seems to 
be laid down which the students are expected to follow. They com- 
mence with linear drawing, both with instraments and free hand, 
but in the latter case, the clear outline and precision exacted in the 
schools of art in Enyland are not sought for, oftentimes a bolder 
manner—a kind of biack-board practice—being the only elemea- 
tary initiative, When the student proceeds to shading from fiw: 
examples or from casts the use of the stamp in execution is far 
more prevalent than the point ; and the same is observable whe. he 
arrives at the study of shading from the cast or from flowers and 
foliage, or ultimately practices shading the figure from the cast or 
from life, This tends to great freedom and ease of execution, if at 
some loas of correctness and truth ; too often, also, the study from 
flowers and foliage is confined to copying the designer's rendering of 
Nature rather than any recurrence to Nature herself. By this the 
freedom and ease of the decorator are arrived at, though at the loss 
of novelty and of imitative truth. Our course of teaching secks 
freedom Roots knowledge attained by careful and precise imitation ; 
the French system rather secks facility and flaency without such foun- 
dation, And this brings ns to the examples used in the French schools, 
which are certainly not well selected, or such as we should so con- 
sider. The students are permitted to draw from modern lithographed 
“studies for ornament”—from coarse, picturesque costume heads 
and figures—rather than required to make careful stadies from the 
antique—from flat copies first, aud then from the round: the fine 
examples from the antique vy Reverdin being less used than those 
by Juyen or others of like character. In these schools also there is 
far less drawing from actual plants and foliage than with us, and 
many of the flat examples set before the scholars, both of flowers 
and foliage, are such as have already undergone one siage of 
generalisation at the hands of the decorative artist, rather than 
exact imitative studies of nature, as with us, leading the student 
on to work with like care from nature itself, as a groundwork for his 
own future treatment of it. Again, although the constraction of 
ornament and the production of new ornamental forms is taught ia 
the Government—and partially in some of the commansi—schools, 
no instruction seems to be given in the historic styles of different 
periods, or in the principles which should guide the application of 
or ent in the d tion of separate fabrics and objects. The use 
in these schools of the ornament of to-day rather than of well- 
chosen examples has already been alladed to, and it arises largely 
out of the nature of the eccupation of those who frequent them for 
study—men more or less skilled in the decorative arts, and con- 
stantly following them as their occupation, To them a knowledz: 
of the prevailing fashion is all important, and any new pablicatioa 

artists of repute, or any decorations in prozress of execution from 
their desi; are eagerly sought as a direct source of present pr fi:, 
and of more immediate value to the art-workman than those studies 
which, if valaable in the end by leading him to a faller sease of the 
beautiful and the true, might do so at the expense of his attaia- 
ing facility, readiness, and acqaaintance with the fashion of 
to-day by which he lives, With us decoration is the exception 
rather than the rule; but in France the churches, palaces, private 
residences, and shops abound with decoration, both painted ant 
modelled; and the workmen who execute it acquire a facility aad 
skill that and precise study; these often contiaue 
hele readiness has a charm for those 
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which we are deficient ; while an infusion of the French practice in 
our own course might be equally useful to ourselves, and correc the 
common tendency to coldness and apparent want of inspiration, 
The fullest exhibition of the works of pupils in art-schools is made 
by Wirtemberg in class 8. (No, 2. Les écoles ouvrieres communales 
de quarante-six localités du Royaume de Wirtemberg.) The course 
does not essentially differ from that of England, The student seens 
to be taught practical geometry, perspective, and mechanical draw- 
ing, of which there are good examples exhibited—the course of 
erthographic projection being very full. In freehand drawing the 
same Clear and somewhat precise treatment of outline seems sought 
after as with us, and the early training of the hand and eye to 
correctness carefully attended to, The shading from the cats is, 
as in England, rather with the point than by the stump process, In 
our schools, in all the early stages the studies are alternated: first, 
outlining from flat examples, then from solids ani objects ; shading 
from flat examples next has place, then shading from models and 
casts of ornament ; flowers and foliage are drawn from flat examp'es, 
then from nature; the figure in outline, or shaled first from flat 
examples, then from the round, and finally from the living model ; 
so that through the whole course the stuient has, as soon as 
possible, the thing itself placed before him for stady rather than a 
drawing from it given him to copy, just sufficient use being 
made of the flat example to give him power to proceed to 
the round. This interchange does not seem so fully carried out 
in the practice of any foreign schools, Nor do we trace in them tha 
vse of a well-selected set of examples, It would seem here, as in 
France, that the choice was somewhat capricious, and that at times 
the ornament of the day replaced for study those finer examples 
which should be derived ben the best periods of antiquity or the 
Renaissance, 
We notice also that not only here, but in other German schools, 
examples of relief ornament are in use which appear to have been 
modelled expressly for study, and to that end have been made so 
sharp and precise, so cleanly cui from the ground, as to tend to 
great errors in their use. Thestudent ought to be taught that relief 
ornament should not be like appliqué work, and that itis a great 
fault to lose that beautiful quality seen in all good ornament of 
occasionally melting the forms into tae ground, This error arises 
among the modellers from working on a hard ground, as a slate or 
tile—a practice discontinued in our English schools at the instance 
of Sir R, Westmacott, who early perceived the stringency and hard- 
ness resulting from it. Perhaps the cold precision of muc of the 
German ornament, its cast-iron respectability and mechanical look, 
80 opposed to the happy facility of the French ornamentist, my in 
art arise from these faulty models. Among the works sent in by 
Virtemberg we do not find many examples from foliage and flowers, 
and the life-studies are principally portrait heads, often clever aad 
characteristic, if somewhat prosaic, and with too much attention to 
rendering into black and white the colour of the hair and dresses, 
although a better practice has been observed in thos: from 
Rottenberg. As far as may be learnt by the works exhibi‘ed, the 
object of the schools seems to be simply to form good draughts nen and 
modellers, intelligent artisans skilled to handle the pencil and the 
modelling tool, and able thoroughly to comprehend puting drawings, 
rather than to instruct designers for manufacture or to instil the prin- 
ciples of decorative art ; for this purpoge the instruction they provide 
is very suitable, while it is worthy of notice how widely this teaching 


| is spread, and what small towns, or as we should call them villages, 
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well-executed shaded ornament, heads from the life, &c.; so that in 
these «mall towne the instruction given is not necessarily of a merely 
elementary character, 

Each ot the works exhibited is properly labelled with the name 
and age of the student, and the time each has been under 
struction. The ages vary from sixteen to twenty years, and the 
time in the schools in some cases is four or five years, In these 
respects they differ little from our own, We are withou 
formation as to the amount of assistance afforded by the Goverr 
ment, and thus are unable to institute a comparison as to cost. 
England, with Government aid and a fee required from each stu 
art-ecl j 
lation than from 6000 to 7000; although, where the population is 
less, 9 master sometimes takes charge of schools ia two aeighbouring 
towns, dividing his time equally between both plac 
Wirtemberg, where the instruction to the workmen 
gratuitous, places with a population hardly one third of 
a echool, Perhaps these are more of the character of 
schools, which, under a late minute of the Education Board, are now 
being established, taught by masters holding less advanced c:rti- 
tificates of competency than those in art-schools, These will give 
an elementary knowledge of linear and free-hand drawing to the 
artisan ; but the instruction given in the Wirtemberg schools seems 
of a higher character than, for a time at least, caa be expected from 
the night schools here, 

Bavaria exhibits a collection of works execu'‘ed at the Esole Royale 
des Arts et Métiers at Nuremberg. They are vory similar to those 
from Wirtemberg, but more advanced as in art-schools, and carried 
further in the direction of the figure; ay fiae drawings of the 
whole figure both from the antique and the life boing among them, 
as well as some very bold drawings of half-length draped figures, 
florid in treatment, and picturesque as to chiaroscuro, [he visitor 
will do well to examine them. The etump is used more than in 
our schools, but with a result less slovenly than in the French, 
The ornamental examples of modelling are more exclusively German 
than even in Wirtemberg, and modeliing in both countries seems 
practised by alarger proportion of students than with us, while, as in 
other foreign schools, colour seems little attended to, There is the 
same apparent want of selection in the examplea, 

Austria shows only a few of the drawings of students in her art- 
schools ; they do not greatly differ from those from our own, except 
in being more hard, respectable, and precise, from the reasons seen 
refe' to, There are one or two heads from antique busts hardly 
of average merit. and some wodels of ornament in red wax on a hard 
ground, fully bearing out the remarks we have already made—*hat 
this leads to a clean and hard treatment without much feeling, and 
without any union of the ornament with its ground. Several folios 
of drawings, the resulte of art-teaching in Venice and Lombardy, are 
to be found in the Italian Court, From the long connectiogof these 
countries with Austria, the teashing is, of course, much the sanc as 
in the German schools, From Bergamo, where there is a echoo! of 
one hundred pupils, there isa large number of architectural draw- 
ings, both of existing buildings and compositions, as well as details 
cf construction, timber bridges, &c., which the visitor will do well to 
examine, Other schools show a good acquaintance with practical 
gecmetry, orthographic projection, and free-hand drawing. Of this 
latter class some well-executed outlines are sent, although not 
always from good or well-chosen examples, 

It would have been of great interest if, instead of the hetero- 
geneous collections sent from the various countries, a selection te 
show tbe course followed had been made in cach, as has been done 
from England, so that comparison might have been made between 
them, and the mutual errors and advantages fairly considered. As 
it ix, owr inspection leads us to think that the course adopted ia 
a better than that of Germany, and caa gain li:tie from 
it, but that advantage might arise if, after the care aod precision 
inculeated by the more elementary part of our courseare attained, the 
siudents were directed to seek the greater facility afforded by parts 
of the French system of teaching. This would result from more 
attention being given to time drawing, a practice occasionally 
enforced in our schools, and which has then shown how fully 
the exact training of the student in the elementary part of our 
course has given readiness and power of rapid execution, In many 
of our vincial schools the ber for the town, the municipal 
authorities, or resident manufacturers, besides the rewards offered 
by Government, give prizes to stimulate the industry of the st uden:s; 
perhaps some of these could not be bester applied than by insti- 
tuting stated competitions in modelling, drawing, ani designing, 
wherein the etudents should be req in the school, to compete 
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\0ols cannot maintain themselves iu towns with a less popu- 
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in a given time, rapidity of execution being one of the conditions to 
be combined with excellence in the work produced. 

Although the composition of ornament is taught in Paris, both in 
the scl ool in the Rue de l’Ecole de Médicine and in some others, one 
secticn of the English course is peculiar to our own—the section of 
“elementary design,” preparing the student for the practice of 
decorative design by the careful study of ancient ornament, by the 
analysis of foliage and flowers, with a view to the new ornamental 
forms to be derived from them ; by the study of the geometrical and 
cther laws which govern the agreeable distribution of ornamental 
details, either as to form, colour, quantity, or symmetrical combina- 
tion ; and, finally, as to the proper application of ornament to the 
various materials in which the design is intended to be wrought or 
executed. These laws of fitness in application to say the least, 
not follcwed by the decorative artists of Paris, “The flat treatment 
of ornament on hangings, carpets, &c. ; the conventional rather than 
the imitative rendering of flowers and foliage, the absence of 
shadows, and the true relation between the ornament and the ground 
on which it is wrought—all so well understood by the Orientals 
and by the artists of the Middle Ages—are ignored in the works of 
the mo¢ern French designers ; the true distinction between pictorial 
and ornamental art quite overlooked. Thus landsca) animals, 
and figure-subjects are found not only on hangings and carpets, but 
on the backs and seats of couches and chairs, while the woven and 
painted flowers on the dresses of the ladies vie with the artificial 
ones that adorn their head-dresses, or the natural flowers that com- 
poee their bouquets, 

Instruction in schools of art in these fundamental principles is, 
perhaps, more ne in Paris than with us, since it is most diffi- 
cult to throw off the tastes, feeling», or prejudices, arising from 
education and the objects by which we have been surrounded from 
our we upwards, Thus it must be almost an impossibility for 
the French student or artist, with his surroundings from infancy, 
his instruction in the schools, or his labours as an art-workman, to 
depart from the florid richness, the redundance of line, colour, and 
ernament, which have characterised the decorative manufactures of 
France since the days of Louis XV, It will require a long period of 
teaching sounder principles, the continuous and careful ion of 

‘ood objects for study, and the ~~ of men distinguished in 
their profession to bring this about. Meanwhile, who can wonder 
that the French people and their guests from other countries are 
astonished and captivated by the sensuons redundance of rich orna- 
mentation, the flow of fancy, and the executive skill of their 
designers, It is difficult even for those who uphold truer penn =~ 
so to qualify their admiration of beauties as not to appear cau 
and cold in their estimate of the propriety of these designs. It is 
out of the range of our report to allude to the extreme skill with 
which flowers, fruits, figures, and animals are designed and wrought 
in the hangings, carpets, &c., of the Gobelins, and some of the great 
manufacturing firms of ce—in the silks, and shawls, and paper- 
hang'ngs exhibite€é—they will for their own sake be much examined 
by all visitors to the Exhibition ; but it has been felt as a duty 
before noticing some of the designs for such works in class 8, an 
before calling on the visitors to inspect them, to show wherein we differ 
frcm the principles on which they are wrought, however much we 
may praise them for other excellences, 

As illustrating the above remarks, let the visitor examine the 
floral decoration of the designs by J. G. Gattiker (clasa 8, No, 86), 
Though there are in the imitative or picturesque style, it is im- 
pereible not to be pleased with the happy ease with which the groups 
of ficwers are executively rendered, the skill and taste of their 
arrangement and distribution, the delicate gradations from colour to 
grey, and the manner in which each group recedes by neutral tints 
ito the background. We may object to the gaudiness of the colour- 
irg aud to the principle of ornamentation, but for the qualities we 
have named our decorators may well study them, A design con- 
taining three roses dispersed on a tilae gro is also one that should 
be cxamined, Other decorative designs in this class (8) also deserve 
careful study—of their excellences, that we may learn from them ; and 
of their faults, that we may avoid them. e latter are crude 
colour and coarse and violent contrasts; while the perfect maste 
of exccution, the power of throwing parts of the group into dif- 
ferent planes, and the delicacy of the tints are points from which 
much may be learnt. Tuke thore of V, Guéritte (class 8, 96), for 
instance, and examine the ease with which he throws his flowers 
on the surfoce of his paperhangings, or loops them as flounces for 
Gresees, forcing us to admire works we object to on principle, Again, 
let the visitor inspect the delicate artistic execution of some of the 
small designs for portidres and canopies exhibited by H. Henry 
(claes 8, No, 108), Take the design for a carpet (Fabrication Chenelle), 
ané he will, we think, confess that his eye is delighted with its colour 
as of a bouquet, its tender contrast of tints, and the clever way in 
which the arrangement of the wreaths of flowers as points of colour 
— ard give expression to the design, It is a carpet in thorough! 

rench taste, Compare it with a design, by the same artist, whic 
hange beside it, and which is called Chinese (though it might be 
better named Persian), How respectably tame! How sober it 
he ks _ comparison with the eg? By be the ee and, 
thengh good taste may suggest that a carpet fat to be qui 
ought to be rich withont contrasts of colour, ought to give a pm 
of flatvess, can we wonder that the French purchaser laughs at 
such reasoning? She, perhaps, shows her salons rather than lives 
in them; they must be aa gorgeous as means will afford ; 
everything must call attention to the wealth and opulence of the 
cwner—from the floor, glowing with the richest imitative a 
to the ceiling with its azure on which sportive cherubs en 
wreaths of flowers, Can there be a doubt as to which carpet she 
would choose, and do not we even hesitate as 
right and we wrong? But let us pass from these designs, 
with carmine, azure, and emerald 
the fabrics in the Indian Court of 
peeudo Oriental, half French and half Indian—Indian 
perhaps, in mere line and general appearance, without the wo' 
senee of harmony in tint niga we shall there find 
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qeld endl ~~ 4 - brought — how, through the ne 
gold and colour can ’ most 
marvellous of colour and tthe can 
consist wun the eumhens rich Cithont <q & of 
parr poy! Rasy nd all, how the decoration of each fabric is 
suited to its use enceely See Sa. 

But, to the of the French designers in class 8, 
there are some to which attention may be called for higher qualities 
than those to which we have already alluded. Among them the 
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exbibited by M, Ouri (class 8, No, 172) should also be examined as 
works of fancy and 

There are some designs for lace which call for examination. In 
1855 England was greatly dependent on foreigu countries for lace 
designs; but since that , and almost w through 
operation of our art-schools this is entirely 
signs are rather ree for abroad y a oe us. A glance 
at the lace exhibit ‘out the BE will show the 
improvement in taste in manufacture since the last Exhibition, 
both in England and, in a less degree, in other countries, Of designs 


the course of desi ed at South 
works of studen Grek 
Be)gium also ys afew lace designs ; but, 
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France, M. A. Roussel (class 8, 
No, 215) exhibits some designs of great merit for lace handkerchiefs, 
The ornament of the 


the delicacy of a cameo, and the ground is powdered with a diaper 





of carnations, alternating on every other lozenge with stars. One 
or two berthés and scarf ends are also ornamented on good prin- 
ciples and with much fancy. While in this locality the visitor may 
with advantage examine some of the products of M, E. Phillipe. 
(class 8, 186), who combines the designer with the art-workman, 
exhibiting among other things an enamelled and an ivory casket 
designed, modelled, and carved by himself. Russia is one of the 
few countries which exhibit designs. They are by pupils in the 
Ecole Straganoff (class 8, No, 2), and show a curious struggle 
between the Byzantine traditions of art and the imported French 
Renaissance, 

Before concluding this poe there is one subject to which re- 
ference has been made whi 
allude to the preparation of exam [ 
for the furtherance of education in art, illustrated by many objects 


In our own, the series 
wes under- 
ent of Schools of 
Art. It has superseded those of Albertolli, Weitbrecht, &c., and still 


forms 4.3 ere of the pupil’s , Soe. Other — 
exam or shading gure-dra rom time to time, 
been prepared under the sanction of the department, and caste from 


the best ornaments of the past 
advanced students. The choice of such works, as we have shown 
in the case of the German casts, is of great importance; their use 
may tend to sow the seeds of good or bad taste at the very com 
mencement of the student’s career—their tion in a public course 
of instruction edding er © ty. A cantons instance 
of the necessity of carefully selecting such examples, and of the 
readiness with which they are adopted abroad, is seen in the collec- 
tion of students’ works from Wirtemberg. There two copies from 
casts of objects at South Kensington are in use, These casts were 
made, about three years ago, for the Society of Arts to test 
~~~ ~ ta * ai fi > bens r “Kthegraphed ple tobe 
lor ; far 60 as copies 
as studies in the schools. " 

But, besid Se eoeeean works to be used as a course of 
training the hand and eye, the culture of 
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their dissemination by various means, to of their more 
extended use and reference. 
To achieve the first of these obj 


and laid the commencement of the South —— Museum, an 
n the i 


and 
roducing, by all available means, fine works of ornamental = 

th to complete the central museum and to provide 1 
museums for the instruction of the artisan and the public. For- 
tunately, the advance of science had almost simultaneously provided 
—; ! to oh this tg aah = _—— of bt pro- 
cess, by photography, ography, ine gutta- 
percha moulding, Se; an it soon became apparent that not only 
might our own central and local museums be so aided, but that an 
interchange of the rare treasures of other countries might be thus 

promoted in the best interests of art and the art-workmen in all. 
After the International Exhibition of 1855 the Emperor of the 
French, in the most liberal manner, responded to a request on the 
part of the English Government to allow the most valuable jewels, 
crystals, enam &c, in the Louvre to be phed, and he 
placed at our disposal the means of carefully ¢ thee photo- 
graphs after the originals, On asubsequent occasion he added per- 
mission to mould for Sones the finest pieces of armour in the 
Musée d'Artillerie, and allo repetitions to be made from the casts 
prepared for France from the Trajan column, O ther countries have 
also permitted these reproductions, and casts from various objects 
in Italy, Spain, Saxony, &c., have been added to the collections at 
South Kensington, From these reproductions of various kinds, and 
by the several means enumerated, a selection has been made to ex- 
hibit in the British section at Paris, and in class 8, No. 15, will be 
found plaster casts from the pulpite of Giovanni and Nicolo- Pisano, 
dhedral of Santiago de OCompostella, in 


imitative drawings, cary my etchings, and chromolithographs of 
the most choice works at 


empire, a series of careful copies from antiquities at Moscow, now 
in preparation for publication, should be examined ; they will be 


some re 
clase 6, 


His "&c, Austria exhibits a small case of reproductions 
H and also photographs and plaster casts from objects in the 
Royal and Im Museum. Thus there are indications to show 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS,—CLASS 10, 
BY FREDERIC CLAY, B8Q. 


Tue mannfacture of musical instruments in the Exhibition may be 
said to be represented, both as regards numerical strength 
and intrinsic excellence, A better show has never, probably, b-en 
before collected under one roof; and although much of ute 

cann ot be looked for in a branch of manufacture for which 
science and art have already combined to do so much, it is satis- 
factory to find that improvements are still forthcoming, and that 
instruments which have Pitherto been faulty in their nature are now 
rendered, if not quite perfect, at all events comparatively free from 
the defects under which tbey have laboured up to the present time, 
This will be remarked chiefly in respect of d instruments of all 
kinds, the manufacture of which, both as to the excellence of their 
construction and the moderate price at which they can now be 

shows « notable advancement on former exhibitions, 

As I have said, the number of instruments exhibited is consider- 
able, and it would not be possible, nor woul it be necessary, to 
notice in detail all the different specimens of musical manufacture 
which are here to be seen ; but, in accompanying the visitor over 
ground which I have myself trodden, it will be my endeavour, in the 
present Report, to direct attention to any which, by reason 
either of novelty or of special excellence, would seem to deserve 
notice. I should mention that it must not be supposed that every 
instrument exhibited is intended as an example of excellence alone ; 
for in rome cares the manufacturer has had in view economy of price 
as his chief object, whilst in others the instraments geok are 
interesting rather as indications than as musical rcealte, 











I propose to depart from the plan which has been adopted in 
the “ Catalogue Général ”—namely, of noticing the products of each 
country separately. For our purpose, I incline to think that it will 
be more convenient to take one instrument at a time and to see how 
far its interests have been represented by the exhibitors of different 
countries, 


PIANOFORTES. 


The first instrument, perhaps, in importance, and certainly 
in general acceptance, which claims our attention is undoubt- 
edly the pianoforte. It is almost needless to say that the num- 
ber of pianos in the Exhibition far exceels that of any other 
instrument. The most extensive contributor is France, 

At the head of the list of exhibitors of French pianos we find the 
names of aa et Wolf, Henri Herz, and E They have all 
sent oe, obliques, and uprights; and the instruments exhibited 
may characterised as possessing a pure and even tone, a facile 
touch, and more than an average share of brilliancy, In matter 
of power or sonority, I incline to think that they are somewhat 
deficient. Their internal mechanism, however, especially in the 
case of Pleyel’s pianos, is excellent, and the instruments are inva- 
riably well got up. MM. Kriegelstein (Pere et Fils) and Yot Schreck 
et Cie. have sent capital instruments; and the names of MM, 
Franche, Gaveau, Philippi L Preece) Pape Fils, Gaudemot, Musard, 
Pasdeloup, Avisseau Aine ensel, Bucher, &c., are represented by 
pianos of more or less merit, These latter instruments are for the 
most similar in their nature, being characterised§by a level 
smoothness of tone and a delicate, if not a brilliant, touch, The 

rices of French pianos renge from 500f, to 4000f. Instruments, 
owever, cated in ebony, walnut, or coromandel are naturally more 
expensive, 
think a word of notice should be accorded to a miniature-sized 
iano which has been exhibited by M. Blanchet, and is specially 
signed for use on board steam-boats or other itions where the 
space at ote may necessarily be limited, Having rezard to its 
size, this little instrument is remarkable, Its price is 1400f, 

In the French section will also be found an instrament called the 
“Piano Quatuor,” exhibited by M. Baudet Ainé. In form it re- 
sembles ye pianoforte, and the performer sits at a row of 
keys, 2s though he were playing the piano; but the strings inside 
the instrument are not struck, but are, so to speak, bowed by a 
roller, which is caused to revolve, and which, ug Se siring 
pressed on the keyboard, imparts to it a sound as though of a 
stringed instrument, In the lower register a fairly good violoncello 
tone is produced, and the instrument is, altogether, an ingenious 
contrivance, but cannot as yet lay claim to any great value as a 
musical result, 

M, Gaidon furnishes an upright piano, with a repeating movement 
to give the effect of a note played martellato, 

Whilst speaking of the French pianos, I may draw attention to a 
machine, patented by M, Auguste Vincent, entitled “Machine a 
délier les doigts.” It is aspecies of treadmill, designed to strengthen 
the fingers; and, as it brings into play the muscles and jointse mployed 
in piano-playing, I have little doubt but that in many cases the 
invention may be fcund useful. 

In concluding my remarks on the French pianos, I may mention 
that iy baw generally inexpensive, and if, for the most part, some- 
what ient in power, they are, at all events, pleasan‘-toned instru- 
ments and agreeable to play upon. I am of opinion that MM, Pleyel 
et Wolf have furnished the best specimens of French pianos. 

Exetaxp.— ‘The number of British exhibitors who have sent 

lanfortes amounts to six—namely, Messrs. Broadwood, Kirkman, 

ornum, Alison, Lakin, and Brinsmead, It is a noticeable fact, and 
one to be regretted, that the names of firms so eminent as Mossrs, 
Erard and Messrs, Collard should be absent from the catalogue ; but 
it must be owned that the instruments exhibited are amply sufffcient 
to sustain the well-merited reputation which has been earned by 
England for this class of musical manufacture. 
essrs. Broadwood have sent four splendid “concert grands,” 
caced in oak, rosewood, and other kinds of wood, I consider the 
inetrument in the oaken case to be the finest, and it {s impossible to 
conceive sonority, brilliancy, with depth and perity of tone, more ad- 
mirably combined than in the piano to which I refer. It is indu- 
bitable that there is no finer instrument in the Exhibition, and it is 
a question whether there be any one so fine, The price of this in- 
strument is 200 guineas ; its es however, cased in more 
costly woods, are valued at double that sum, Messrs, Broadwood 
have also sent oblique instruments which may he highly commended. 

Mesers. Kirkman exhibit two full grands, a “ Boudoir grand,” and 
a “ Piccolo ;” and too much praise can scarcely be awarded to th 
firm for the altogether admirab’e specimens which they have now 
placed before the public, From their full grand at 175 guineas down 


to the Piccolo at 4% guineas the instruments are, one and all, excellent, 
Mr. R, Wornum has sent grand and equare pianos and a Picoolo ; 
the latter is a capital instrument. With regard to the first named, 


on opening the piano it will be found to present a different appear- 
ance from other instruments. The absence of ‘‘ metal bracings” 
will be noticed, and it will be found that the instrument is con- 
structed on what is known as the down striking principle in con- 
tradistinction to the “up blow” in general use, This princip'e 
appears to have been invented so early as 1774, and amongst iis 
elventages it appears that the employment of iron may be avvided, 
It will be readily understood that a piano constracted entirely of 
woed can be produced at a comparatively moderate price, The 
grand and square pianos exhibited by Mr. Wornum are constructed 
ona plan -based upon this system, The price of the grand is 
185 guineas, 
pianos exhibited by Mr. Ralph Alison and Sons are small 
instruments, and the most noteworthy appears to me to be 
that styled the “The Ro London el.” Its aivantages 
consist in its cheapness (which is attributable to the fact that it is 
entirely made by machinery), and a patent action, or rather an 
action original so far as regards upright instrumen‘s, In this piano 
the eecapement takes place (as in the grand piano) from th» butt of 
the hammer, and a crisp touch is obtained which is rarely found in 
instruments of its class, Its price is £23, and I consider this piano 
very remarkable as a combination of cheapness and excellence, 
which Mr. Lakin exhibits should be noticed 
the instrument can be easily 
of an angle shape extends 
along the front of the piano. This is attached by screws to the 
portion of the instrument, In the front part of this 
fixed, one for each string; levers resting on a 
are also ny upper arm of each 
ove in a groove formed in the angle plate, whilst 
to the lower arm of each lever the string is attached ; by the action 
of the — on the upper arm of the lever the string is raised 
or lowered in pitch with perfect _ This invention assuredly 
on © 
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tuning an instrument more tedious and difficult than might be ant:- 
cipated, The ° ne all, an imperfect instrument, so far as 
and to make the allowance for its un- 
avoidable defects is a study requiring and practice, Mr, 
Lakin's invention is, however, entitled to much commendation, 
Mr. John Brinsmead furnishes 


-& They are good in- 
struments, A t for t action for grands 
and uprights Sepehen ee bey ba Brinsmead in 1862, 

I may mention, for the of the visitor, that the graat.r 
part of these instruments, together with the organs, harmonium-, 
and wind instruments in the English section, are under the charge 
of Mr. Lavender. He is courteous and attentive ; and, being per- 
feetly well acquain‘ed with the nature of the instrumen's confided 
to his care, can afford any information regarding them which may be 
required, 

eLGIUM.—The pianos exhibited by Belgian manufacturers bear 
a strong resemblance to thote displayed in the French sect'on. They 
are smooth and even-toned instruments, but they appear to me to 
be somewhat wanting in strength and sonority, They are, for the 
most part, extremely well got up, and their prices are generally mo- 
cerate, The names of the principal exhibitors are Mesers, Giinther, 
Sternberg, Vogeleangs, Boone et Fils, Heeberechts ot Fils, Doperé 
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and Berden and Cie.; and I am 
inclined to think that the best in- 
struments have been furnished by 
the three firms I have named first, 
Prussia,— The names of the 
rincipal exhibitors are Messrs. 
liithner, § Bechstein, Knake, 
Schwechten and Breitkopf ; Messrs, 
Irmler, Ibach (of Barmen), Wester- 
mann, Duysen, Gurike, Klaus, 
Spangenberg, and others have also 
sent specimens of their workman- 


ship. 

T connet say that I am pleased 
with these instruments; in some 
instances—to wit, the pianos sent 
by Mesers, Bliithner, Knake, Breit- 
kopf and Schwechten—the touch 
will be found to be good and the 
tone brilliant; but, on the whole, 
I {find the instruments somewhat class. Messrs. Ehrbar (Vienna), 
unequal, and, as a rule, wanting in _ = == : = : Promberger (Vienna), Bésendorfer 
strength and character, The grand Pot immo ‘= : — = (Vienna), and Beregszasy (Hun- 
piano sent by Bliithner is an excep- od fl ; gary), have, however, sent some 
tion; it is, to my thinking, the best very admirable pianos, and it is 
exhibited in the Prussian section, hard to say that one instrument is 
and is altogether a capital instru- better than the other. The entire 
ment. collection is well worth attention, 

WIRTEMBERG.—The pianos sent Russta has sent but few pianos ; 
from this country are almost all those exhibited by Malecki and 
made in Stutgardt, and are remark- Schreder, of Warsaw, and Krall and 
able for their cheapness, Messrs, Seidier, of Warsaw, are the best, 
Schiedmayer, Kaim and Gunther, America,— The pianos con- 
Ochler, Dirner, Haegele, Pfeiffer, tributed by the United States must 
and Hardt are the exhibitors, Herr be cained, unreservedly, The ex- 
Schiedmayer has sent a grand hibitors are three in number— 
piano, price 1400f ; and Herr Dorner Messrs, Steinway (of New York), 
a grand, price 1500f., and also a Chickering (of Boston and New 


square, price 550f.: all these in- York), end Lindemann (of Hew 
struments are to be commended, York 


and not alone for their cheapness. 
The piano of Schiedmayer is quite 
excllent, both in tone and geners] 
construction ; even allowing for the 
cheapness of labour in Germany, 
there can be no question but that 
the price at which this piano can 
be sold is moderate in the extreme. 

Spain,—The Spanish exhibitors 3 , void aiiallh 


are few, and their specimens are A | | 
/ 


IraLy.—The names of the prin- 
cipal exhibitors are Messrs, Peter 
of Naples), Maltarello (of Vicenza), 

tanzieri (of Naples), Mola (of 
Turin), and Marchisio Fréres (of 
Turin). These instruments do 
not appear to me to claim any 
great amount of attention. The 
tone of some of the instruments is 
sufficiently pleasing, but they are 
deficient in strength and charcater, 
_AUSTRIA.—There are some ca- 
pital pianos in the Austrian section, 
and first on the list should, I think, 
be placed a grand piano sent by 
Streicher, of Vienna, which, in 
point of brilliancy, sonority, and 
general excellence of construction. 
has every right to be ranked 
amongst instruments of the first 


















































































The instruments exhibited con- 
sist of concert nds, cycloids, 
squares, and uprights. It appears, 
however, that the upright form 
of piano is not in favour in the 
States, and that the square piano 
still flourishes there, although it 
has been for the most part aban- 
doned in other countries, In fact 
I am told that the number of 
square pianos manufactured in the 
United States amounts to full 95 
per cent of all the instruments 
made, 

The firm of Messrs, Chickering 
appears to have been the first in 
America to manufacture grand 
pianos at all. Until the beginning 
of this century the art was, so to 
speak, unknown in the States; 
and the demand for instruments, 
such as it was, could readily be 





noticeable rather on account of ex- 
ternal good looks than intrinsic 
excellence. The pianos sent have 
been constructed oy Messrs. Mon- 
tano (Madrid), Eslava (Madrid) 
Auger (Barcelona), ——— and 
Co. (Barcelona), and ocker 
(Madrid). 

DENMARK. — Messrs, Hornun 
and Moeller, Wulff, Nehammer, an 
Soerensen: the first-named contri- - 
butes two small and agreeable = a 
grands; the other instruments are : supplied by European ets, 
square and upright. $ From the year 1825 the first evi- 

SweEpeEn.—In the Swedish section im) = ; dence of gress can be traced; 
will be found a small-sized grand : but manufacturers do not seem to 
piano, price 2200f.: it has a pleas- have turned their attention to 
en A but lacks stre and grand instruments until about the 
brilliancy. It is sent by Hals Fréres year 1840, The first in the field 
(of Christiania), The only other was the late Mr. Jonas Chickering, 
exhibitor is Stavenow (of Stock- of Boston. His pianos ap to 
helm), have been modelled on of 
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END VIEW AND SECTION OF DOUBLE-STORIED CARRIAGE ON THE EASTERN OF FRANCE RAILWAY (CLASS 63). 
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THE 


Erard, of Paris, but were con- 
structed with the full iron frame. 


The line of the wrest plank bridge 
consisted of an iron | project- 
ing upwards from the frame, 
Into this holes were 

which were with cloth ; 
through these the strings were 
laid. Mr, Chickering took out a 


tent for this upward projecting 
edge . ose’ is interesting to 
trace the s' et rapid progress 
which has been ante mt the manu- 
facture of American pianos; but, 
having re; to the space at my 
disposal, 1 fear I must pass over 
the intermediate improvements 
effected by Messrs, Chickering, and 
come at once to the superb instru- 
ments which are now standing in 
their name at the Exhibition, It 
is impossible to speak too highly 
of these pianos: whether it be in 
tone, or touch, or general appear- 
ance, and construction, it is alike 
difficult to find anything to criticise, 
Having said thus much, I think I 
need say no more. 
Messrs. Steinway and Sons are a 
yomest firm than that of which I 
ve just now spoken, but in other 
respects they are on equal terms, 
Messrs, Steinway’s pianos will bear 
satisfactory comparison, not alone 
with Messrs, Chickering’s, but with 
those of any manufacturer in the 
world, It seems that the first grand 
piano turned out by this firm in 
America was made in 1856, and it 
is surprising that in eleven years 
auch results should have been ob- 
tained. Messrs, Steinway have 
taken out various patents for in- 
ventions, new grand piano actions, 
&c.; but the improvement on 
which they lay the greatest stress 
was patented by them in December, 
1859, It consisted (I will use their 
own words) “of the introduction 
of a complete cast-iron frame, the 
projection for the agraffes lapping 
over and abutting against the wrest 
plank, together with an entirely 
new arrangement of the strings and 
braces of this iron frame, by which 
the most important and advan- 
tageous results were achieved, The 
strings were arranged in such a 
position that in the treble register 
their direction remained parallel 
with the blow of the hammers, 
whilst from the centre of the scale 
the unisozs of the strings were 
ually spread from right to left 
in the form of a fan, along the 
bridge of the sounding board, the 
covered strings of the lower 
octaves being laid a little higher 
and crossing the other ones (in the 
same manner as the other strings) 
and spread from left to right on 
a ——— sound- bass 
bridge, which ran in a parallel 
direction to the first bridge. By 
this arrangement several important 
advan were obtained ; the 
longer bridges of the sounding- 
board a greater portion of ite sur- 
face was covered; the space be- 
tween the unisons of the stri 
was increased, by which means t 
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SIDEBOARD EXHIBITED BY M,. FOURDINOIS (CLASS 14). 
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sound was more powerfully de- 
velo from the sounding- 
the bridges being moved from the 
iron-covered nearer to the 
middle of the sounding-board, pro- 
ducing a ge volume of tone 
whilst the oblique position of these 
strings to the blow of the ham- 
mers resulted in obtaining those 
rotating vibrations which gave to 
the thicker strings a softness and 
pliability never previously known.” 
The instruments ted by 
Messrs, Steinway consist of two 
concert grands, a “parlour grand,” 
@ square, and an u t. With 
re to the os, I can 
only say that the = ens now 


opinion, as fine as pianos can be, 

very attribute of a splendid in- 
strument is here : a depth 
sonority, brilliancy, facility of 
touch, and excellence of construc- 
tion, combine to make Messrs, 
Steinway’s concert-grand a piano 
of the very first excellence. His 
other instruments are every bit as 
remarkable, and I should say that 
such @ square piano was never 
heard before; if such instruments 
are —» 4 turned out in the 
States I can readily understand 


that their vogue should continue. 
The price of the first d, as also 
Messrs. Chickering’s t piano, is 


£800 ; they are cased in rosewood, 
and, by comparing them with in- 
struments of similar calibre made 
by European manufacturers, it will 
be seen that the American pianos 
are the more expensive. The 
mare piano to which I have 
uded cost £180, but I am bound 
to say that, having regard to the 
rare excellence of the instruments, 
I consider them worth their money. 
Messrs, Lindemann and Sons 
have sent a capital instrument, 
styled the “cycloid.” In appear- 
ance it resembles a square piano, 
but its internal mechanism is dif- 
ferent from that employed in square 
instruments, Its price is about £90, 
It will be seen that I have de- 
voted the lion's share of the space 
at my disposal to an examination 
of the pianofortes. — = 80 
I om the fact that the spe- 
ran of this class of musical 
manufacture are deserving of very 
great attention, but more espe- 
cially because the piano is the 
instrument which will probably 
bave the greatest interest for the 
test number of visitors, I 
ave been given to understand 
that the j have thought it 
right to award the highest honours, 
in equal measure, to the pianos 
sent by Messrs, Broadwood, Messrs, 
Steinway, and Messrs, Chickering. 
I do not think they could have 
done otherwise, I will not myself 
express an opinion as to the re- 
lative merits of these three manu- 
facturers, but will leave visitors 
to judge for themselves between 
three specimens of workmanship, 
all as complete as it is possible 
to make them. I do not like to 



















































































VIDARD'S ARTICULATED TRUCK FOR CONVEYING LENGTHY GOODS ON RAILWAYS WITH SHARP CURVES (CLASS 63). 
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conclude my notice on the pianos without again drawing attention 
to the superb instrument exhibited by Messrs. Kirkman, Bat for 
the fact that his piano is a drawing-room grand rather than a | 
concert grand, I must needs have ranked it with those sent by 
Mecars. Steinway, Broadwood, and Chickering. 
We now come to the 
ORGANS. 


I am not surprised to find that the organs sent for exhibition are 
few in number, The fact is, that the space which could be accorded 
to these instruments was necessarily limited, and manufacturers 
may, not unnaturally, have felt some hesitation in entering the 
lists unless they were at liberty to send the most extended and 
highly-elaborated specimens of their workmanship. I have no 
means of knowing this as a fact, but, faute de mieux, I conclude that 
to be the reason why only one full-sized cathedral organ is to be 
found in the Exhibition. 

Franck.—The most important instrument on view is that con- 
structed by Merklin-Schutze and Cie., of Paris, and I subjoin the 
principal details of its composition, 


1. Swell organ .. ee ee 56 Notes .. 19 Stops. 
2. Great organ .. eo ee an es Ss » 
3. Recit Expressif ee ee ee oe 10 
4. Pedal organ .. ee eo a on 9 

44 Stops. 
5. Pedals for coupling and combination Ls 


The elements of special excellence for which the manufacturers 


claim credit are as follow :—An improved system of feeling the in- 
strument with air, whereby the organ is filled in more equal 
measure and with less physical labour than is generally required for 
an instroment of its calibre ; the application of the system of com- 


plete pneumatic leverage to the great organ, and a special arrange- 
ment by which each row of keys is influenced; the disposition by 
groups and in series of the coupler pedals, and the pedals of com- 
bination; and the union in this instrument of stops of different 
systems of manufacture. This organ is designed for the new church 
at Nancy; and it must be owned that the splendid specimn 
is well worthy of a firm who have for some time enjoyei the 
reputation of turning out instruments of the highest class. This 
organ, from the large space which it nires, is not to be found 
amongst the other musical instruments ; the visitor must, therefore, 
seek it in the section devoted to machinery, and must be content to 
form an opinion as to its unquestionable merits amid the din of 
revolving wheels. This unfortunate necessity is, of course, to be 
regretted, inasmuch as the delicate shades of the instrument are 
partially, if not wholly, lost. 

As I have said, this organ is a superb instrument, both as to 
capability and construction ; if I wished to be hypercritical I should 
say that, to my thinking, it is somewhat over-reeded ; each stop, 
singly, is admirable; but the tone of the reed, whether it be the 
oboe, the clarinet, or, the bassoon, will soon weary the ear unless its 
introduction is managed with the greatest possible care and jadg- 
ment, It is not without hesitation that I have made this remark, 
because the instrument is one of the highest excellence, and really 
offers but little to criticise. 

Fair organs have been sent by Damiens Frdres and Stoltz et Fils : 
but, amongst moderate-sized instruments, that which has pleased me 
the most is a very beautiful organ made by Cavaillé-Coll, of Paris. 
It will be found in the chapel, out in the park. The organ in the 
Church of St. Sulpice, reputed to be the finest in Paris, was built by 
this firm; and I think that, for its size, the small instrament now 
exhibited may be pronounced a chef-d’@uvre, Its chief beauties lie 
in stops ok as the “voix céleste,” “voix humaine,” “viole de 
gambe,” snd so forth; but it is not alone in this, so to speak, 
ornamental work, that the instrument excels; it is, in all points, 
a rich-toned and well-voiced organ. Its price is £600, and I do not 
consider it a dear instrument. 

AvsTRIa has contributed one pleasing-toned organ, built by Hease, 
of Vienna, 

ENGLAND furnishes two instruments, one by Messrs. Bryceson 
Brothers, and the other by Messrs. Bevington and Sons, The first 
named is styled a “ mediseval Gothic organ.” The woodwork of the 
case is stencilled, coloured, and gilded, and the front pipes are illa- 
minated in colours and gold, Its dimensions are 30 ft, 9 in. high, 
8 ft. Gin. at the base, 14 ft, wide over the upper part of the front, 
and 5 ft. Gin. deep. The summary of its musical composition is as 
follows :— 

Swell organ ee o ++ Gstops oe 326 pipes 
Great organ oo B is ee ” 


Pedal organ eo oe oo 3 ins ee Bw 
Couplers .. ee *- co 6 ** - 
22 stops 832 pipes 
Three composition pedals to great organ; two composition pedals to 


swell organ, 

It will be eeen that Messrs, Bryceson have been somewhat limited 
as to space. and I consider that, having regard to this fact, the organ 
which they have sent reflects the very highest credit upon them ; 
the instrument is admirably well voiced, and its general tone is rich 
and sonorous, The price is £850, 

Messrs, Bevington deserve a special word of commendation for 
the “Chancel Organ” which they exhibit; its price is £30, and I 
consider it a marvel of cheapness. Its stops consist of an open 
diapason, stopped diapason, principal, claribel, dulciana, and bourdon. 
It has twelve pedals, C to G, and, being good in its tone and elegant 
in its external appearance, I think that Messrs. Bevington may 
justly claim great credit for the instrument which they exhibit. 

These organs are the only two contributed by England, and it is 
to be regretted that specimens of the wodunenchip of Messrs, Gray 
and Davison, Hill, Walker, Foster and Andrews, and other eminent 
manufacturers should be absent, 

From the organs we turn to the 


HARMONIUMS. 

As was the case with the pianofortes, the most plentiful contributor 
is France. 

The chief exhibitors are MM. Alexandre, Mustel, Debain, 
Christophe, Richard, Rodolphe, and Fourneaux; and the most 
abundant manufacturer is M. Alexandre: his trade with England 
alone is immense. He exhibits many instruments, and the specimen; 
he has sent are undeniably excellent. One of his harmoniums in 
the French section has been fitted up with pedals, the action of 
which is specially convenient, and operates in the following 
manner :—After the pedal has been pressed down it may be relin- 
quished by the foot, and the note will still continue to speak. When 
another pedal is required, however, the mechanism which opens the 
eecond note causes the first to cease sounding. The price of this 
instrument is 6000f. For this invention M, Alexandre has taken out 
a patent. Harmoniums of all kinds and dimensions are standing in 
his name ; but his instruments, excellent as they unquestionably are, 
bave the fault which I can only ume is incidental to all har- 
moniums, I allude to a certain “ reediness ” of tone in the persus- 
sion, which not only runs the risk of becoming monotonous, but 
causes the stops, which are avowedly reed —- to stand out with 
less prominence than they otherwise would, is fault may, to m 
thinking, be also found with the instruments exhibited by MM. 
Mustel. With regard to MM. Mustel, however, I am free to confess 
that I think that they have furnished the best harmoniums in the 
exhibition. Their instruments a ression may be com- 
mended in the highest’ degree; and I must take occasion to 
allude to an improvement patented by W. Dawes, of Leeds, and 
adopted by Mesers. Mustel, which I consider of the very greatest 
value. It is known as the “ melody attachment,” and its effect is to 
give a perfectly clear and distinct additional melody, or, in other 
words, additional tones to the melody, with ne and variety in 


proportion to the number of melody stops em thus acin; 

the effect of one or more solo instruments Pesta oasitionte the 
full harmony of the a of the instrament. The 
manner in which the “ attachment” acts is as follows :—It 


causes the upper note pla u the board to silence (in the 
melody stops) all notes below Theelf 2 as it comiaine the 
melody, and to restore or allow the g of the notes below 
itself when it has ceased to constitute the melodic subject. In fact, 





tle esion of this stop (the management of which, by-the-wa 
is of the simplest description) renders a second row of keys for a 





intents and pw unnecessary. As I have said before, I find 
that one of the chief faults with which the harmonium can be 
reproached is its monotonous character. With this stop, however, 
the subject stands out with such prominence that this disadvantage 
is in a great measure lost sight of. ‘ : 

M. Debain has sent some excellent instruments. Oae of his speci- 
mens isa fine, rich-toned, and powerful harmonium; and an other 
may be specially commended for the unusual swe 2tness of its m «settle, 
harpe aolienne, and céleste stops. I believe that M. Debain was 
the first to start the commerce of these instruments in Franse. I 
am of opinion that his best harmonium is to be found in the chapel. 

MM, Bhristophe, Richard, a and Fourneaux have all con- 
tributed good instruments ; bat I think that the three firms to whom 
I have first drawn attention have obtained the most satisfactory 
resulta, 

Mr. Kelly exhibits six harmoniums, They are admirable, even- 
toned instruments ; and, both in capabiltty aud construction, will 
bear comparison with any others in the exhibition. The special 
feature of these instruments consists in a new system of swell, 
whereby a more gradual effect is obtained than has heretofore been 
the case. Mr. Kelly states that an unequal pressure of wind upon 
the bellows causes not unfrequently the rapture of the reeds, but 
that, by reason of the general and gradual distribution of air effacted 
by his system, such a danger would be avoided; Mr. Kelly also 
claims notice on account of a new and effective “ forte” by which an 
extra expression on the pedal-blowers is producei. The instruments 
are all excellent. 

Mr. James Gilmour, of Glasgow, sends two small-sized harmoniums, 
the price of one being six guineas and of the other (containing five 
stops and a piano sw a guineas, Despite the modesty of their 
external appearance, there is plenty in these little instruments to 
repay attention. The first one may be dismissed when I have said 
that, for its tone and capability, it is a miracle of cheapness. In the 
second instrument, however, we shall find an improved system of 
swell, by which the sound can be increas >d or diminished with extra- 
ordinary ease. It seems that, “in order to gain complete power of 
modulation, a box is placed over the reed-chest, fitting closely, so 
that the sound is as ettectively confined as if the instrament were 
shut into another room ; in the top of this box two openings are cat 
and valves or lids placed over them ; these covers have arms attached 
to them, which, being made to turn on a bridge and projestiag over 
the action towards the back of the instrament, the fall power of the 
sound may be obtained by pany down the extreme ends of those 
arms and so opening the lids or covers which confins the souad. 
Part of Mesers. Gilmour’s patent is for connecting these arms with 
the wind-reservoir by means of an elastic cord, so that when a 
moderate supply of wind is used, the covers remain closed; bat as it 
(the reservoir) expands, the elastic cords open the covers, and thas 
produce a most ect swell.” 

I am sorry to learn that Mr, Gilmour's instruments could not be 
opened by the jury. It appears that the first specimens forwarded 

im were entirely destroyed in transit; and before it was poa- 
sible for him to ene & the misfortune and send the instraments now 
on view the jury had completed their deliberations and made their 
awards. Mr, Gilmour's harmoniam appears to me, also, to be decidedly 
less reedy in its general character than the ordinary ran of inséru- 
ments; and, altogether, I am of opinion that the two spevimens 
contributed are in the highest creditable to his firm. 

Mrs. Read has also a harmonium in the English section which is 
chiefly noticeable on account of the a to the keyboard of a 
novel chromatic system, the object of which is to facilitate the 
acquirement of harmony, as well as to enable the performer to 
transpose music at sight. 

Wirrempenc.—In this section we find some capital harmoniums, 
contributed by Messrs, Schiedmayer and Trayser, both of Statgardt ; 
the former has a large instrument, price 1180f., and also a small one, 
price about £8, both of which can be highly commended. 

PoRTUGAL has sent a good instrument, manufactured by Carvalho, 

000f. 


1 

Unrrep States,—Mesers. Mason and Hamlin are here the repre- 
sentatives; they have sent eome excellent instruments, styled 
“cabinet organs.” As the name indicates, these instruments differ 
in many points from the harmonium, albeit the external appearance 
is the same, The improvements for which Messrs. Mason ani Hamlin 
claim credit are as follow :—An automatic bellows swell (patented) ; 
self-adjusting reed valves (patented); noiseless — valves, for 
the prevention of the hissing sound heard in many instruments; 
and the improved combination register, which gives great facility for 
drawing and closing the stops. ne of these instruments is fitted 
with pedals (price £120), and I think very highly of it. It is both 
powerful and agreeable in tone, and has less of the reediness to 
which I have before alluded than any other instrument of the kind 
in the Exhibition. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that the collection of 
harmoniums is extremely good. . Alexandre is by far the most 
abundant manufacturer ; and this fact, together with the undeniable 
excellence of his instraments, may have led the jary (as [ am 
informed) to award him the highest honour. M. Mustel, however, 
does all his own work, and cannot oe ! turn out more than 
twenty instruments in the year. His work, be that as it may, is of 
the highest order; and, as I said before, I consider that the best 
harmoniam in the Exhibition stands in the name of M. Mastel, 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 

We shall find that some very good violins, tenors, and basses of 
modern construction have been contributed to the Exhibition : 
France, Belgium, Austria, the United States, and Italy have all sent 
specimens of their workmanship, In France we shall find the names 
of Vuillaume, Gand et Bernardel, Miremont, Mennegand, Granjon, 
Jacquot of Paris, and Jacquot of Nancy, &c. The name best known 
in connection with this branch of musical manufacture is J, B. 
Vuillaume, of Paris. It will be found that he has sent some very 
excellent instruments to the Exhibition. His model is Straduarius, 
and, in appearance, it must be owned that there is but little fault to 
be found with the instraments he exhibits, They are shapely and 
handsome fiddles, and assuredly nothing has been neglected in order 
that they should, as far as possible, resemble the great model upon 
which they have been constructed. In tone they are smooth ani 

easing ; but I cannot think that they afford so mach promise of 
uture excellence as other instruments about which I shall speak 
later. M. Vuillaume exhibits a self-acting sordino, or mute. Itisa 
very simple mechanical contrivance attached to the tail-piece of 
the fiddle, and a slight preasure of the chin is all that is required 
effectually to deaden the vibration of the strin gs. 

M. Miremont has sent some good-looking instruments, They are, 
to my thinking, chiefly noticeable for their admirable varnish, It 
appears that M. Miremont has made this branch of violin manufac- 
ture his especial study. I do not much fancy his tenor, which 
appears to me somewhat deficient in the true tone of the alto, nor his 
bass, which is not so free in sound as it might be; bat his violins 
are handsome and fair-toned instruments, 

MM. Gand et Bernardel have, in my opinion, sent the best modern 
stringed instruments that are to be found in the Exhibition, They 
are red, gaudy-looking fiddles, with no pretension to appear olde; 
than they are; bat their tone is wonderfully free, and they psse33 

t power and sonority. They are admirably modellei; and L 

ve no doubt in my own mind but that, when time has pat all the 

new instruments to the test, MM. Gand et Bernardel will be found to 

have turned out the best examples. The other exhibitors who 
deserve commendation are MM, Mennegand and Granjon. 

In the Belgian section we shall find that Vaillaame (of Brassels) 
has sent some good s ens ; his violoncello (model of Stradaarius) 
is a good-looking and pure-toned instrament. Of the examples far- 
nished (also of Brussels) I do not think so well. 

Austria is represented by Bittrer, of Vienna; Prussia, by Grimm, 
of Berlin ; Bavaria, by Hasl wander, of Manich (who has taken both 
Straduarius and Guarnerius for his models), Reiter, of Mittenwald, 
and others. 

Italy has numerous tatives; but I think that Cerati, of 
Cremona, for violins, and Guadagnini, of Turin, for tenors and basses, 
have sent the best specimens, 

In the American section we shall find some moderate instruments, 
furnished by Gemiinder, of New York. Ihe model of Straduarius 
has been adopted; but, although the examples ars fairly attractive 








- external appearance, I cannot say that the instruments took my 
ancy. 


I am informed that the jury have awarded the highest honours to 


M, Miremont, 
INSTRUMENTS OF WOOD. 

The best piccolos, flutes, oboes, clarinets, and bassoonsa have bees 
sent by French and Belgian manufacturers, and, as a general rule, 
the specimens exhibited are entitled to high commendation, We 
will begin with the Funke and flutes; and we shall find that MM. 
Thibouville Ainé (of Paris), Bié (of Paris), Coche (of Paris), Albert 
(of Brussels), Buifet-Crampon et Cie, (of Paris), and Rothe (of 
Paris) have sent some admirable instruments, M, Breton (of Paris) 
exhibits a piccolo made of green crystal; it possesses a wonderfully 
pure and bright tone. The piccolos which pleased me most, ho wever, 
are those made by MM. Buffet-Crampon et Cie, and Thibouyville 
Ainé ; they are excellent instruments, 

With regard to the flates, I think that those contributed by Coche 
(of Paris), Albert (of Brussels), and Lot (of Paris) are the best ; whilst 
the instruments standing in the names of Thibouville Ainé, Leroux, 
and Gautrot may also be commended. 

I think that the finest oboes have been exhibited by Moesars. 
Triébert, of Paris, and Albert, of Brussels. Both firms cana be 
praised unreservedly. M. Albert's oboe is a fine, level-toned instra- 
ment, possessing a compass from A below the stave to G om the leger 
line above. M. Leroux, also, contributes a charming oboe. The 
instruments sent by —— a of Vienna, and Lausmann, of Vienna, 
do not please meso much, On the whole, I think that M, Triébert 
has obtained the best result, He has, moreover, sent a very beau- 
tiful cor Anglais. M. Leroux’s cor Anglais is also a deli ital inatra- 
ment ; but, perhaps, somewhat less powerful than that of M. Triébert. 

Amongst the contributors of the best clarinetsshould, I think, be 
ranked So, Buffet-Crampon et Cie.; Albert, of Brussels; and 
Romero, of Madrid, In the clarinet sent by Albert, it app2arsa to 
me that, by his new arrangement for the simplification of the finger- 
ing of accidentals, the necessity of changing the instrument from A 


| to B flat or C is diminished, and may, in time, be obviated. The 


instruments sent by MM, Buffet-Crampon—consisting of clarinets, a 
corno di bassetto, and a bass clarinet—are also entitled to “the 
highest commendation ; their E flat soprano is about the best of the 
soprano clarinets in the Exhibition. The clarinet contributed by 
Romero is a sonorous and altogether admirable instrument. M, Buffet 
Jeune, in addition to a first-rate c »rno di bassetto and bass clarinet, 
has sent a transposing clarinet, which, by a mechanica! action, can 
be shifted from A to B flat and C with perfect ease; this is assure ily 
an invention of much importance toclarinet-players. MM. Mahillon 
(of Brussels), and MM, Thibouville et Beranger, and Thibouville 
Lamy (both of Paris), together with Lot, Leroux and Gautrot, &c, 
have also sent admirable specimens, A ogee, the exhibition of 
clarinets is in the highest degree creditable. I may mention that 
nearly all these instruments are fashioned after Klosé’s system— 
a system which appears now to have gained almost universal 
acceptance. 

In speaking of the bassoons, I think that M, Triébert must again 
be placed at the head of the list; the instrament which he exhibits 
is very beautiful, and porsesses certain improvements the value of 
which can scarcely be overrated. Amongst other advantages, it 
Py Ay mentioned that on this bassoon the low notes, even dowa to 
B flat, can be sounded pianissimo ; again, the shakes from D to E 
flat, from E flat to F, from the upperG sharp to A, and from A to 
B flat, which have hitherto been found so awkward to finger, are 
now rendered perfectly simple. When I add that this bassoon 
possesses a rich and even tone in all its registers, it will be seea 
that the instrument well deserves commendation. M. Gautrot also 
has sent a first-rate bassoon, and so has Albert of Brussels, Tae 
other specimens exhibited stand in the names of Herr Ziegler and 
Herr Lausmann ; I do not thiuk very highly of the instrumsnis seat 
by either of these firms. 

In conclusion, I may say that the collection of wood instruments 
in the Exhibition is of the highest excellence. 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS. 

In treating of the brass instruments I find myself in a position of 
some difficulty, partly owing to the great number of objects on 
view, and partly because the improvements and mechanical con- 
trivances which call for notice are in some instances of so complicated 
a character as to render it almost impossible for me to afford an 

mate description of them without entering into details which 
would carry me further than the space at my disposal will admit. 

We shall find that France has again contributed the greatest 
number of instruments, and we will begin with M. Adolphe Sax, 
He exhibits every form of instrument, from the E fla: cornet down 
to the B flat contrabass; and the specimens he sends are of the 
highest merit. I should fancy that the instruments on which he 
sets the greatest value are his six-pistoned trombones, and they are 
undoubtedly the best instruments of their class which I have ever 
heard. He has also sent a good bugle, a French horn (8 pistons) of 
pleasing and even tone, some good baritones, and excellent basses, 
A trombone with no less than seven bells will aleo be found in his 
collection. The advan which this instrament has to offer ia 
compensation for its cumbrous character is that each tube contains 
its own group of notes, and that natural tones can be obtained 
where, in other instruments, the use of the piston would be neces- 
sitated. M, Sax exhibits a trumpet with six pistons, which may 
be commended. I should here observe, however, that there is not 
one pistoned trumpet in the Exhibition which i can honesti say 
I like, No doubt, they are cleverly made instruments. The player 
can run up and down scales, and eve all manner of results which 
with the old-fashioned instrument would be impossible; bat these 
facilities are acquired at the expense of the silvery brilliancy which 
is the true tone of this instrument, and which I have néver yet found 
in a pistoned trumpet. The same remark—though, to my thinking, 
in a lesser degree—will apply to the French horns, With regard to 
horns, I think that the best instruments of this class have beea seat 
by M,. Beseon ; they are round in tone and true in intonation. His 
cornets are very good ; and he has some double-slide trombones, on 
a new model, which are excellent. The instruments of low register 
etanding in the name of Besson are, perhaps, not so good as those 
of other exhibitors ; but the collection is more than creditable, and 
I think that nearly all the instruments contributed by the firm may 
be characterised as being easy to blow, and as possessing a smooth, 
if not always aye hae of tone. 

MM. Lecomte, Labbaye in, and Millerean (of Paris), with 
M. Roth (of Strasborg), and M, Mahillon (of Brussels), are entitled to 
great it for the general excellence brass instruments of 
all classes which they have forwarded. 

M, Antoine Oourtois has turned out some altogether first-rate 
instruments ; I think that the cornets standing in his name are the 
best in the exhibition. I may draw special attention toa B flat 
baritone, which, for roundness of tone and truth of inton tion, is as 
good as any instrument of the class I ever heard. M. Courtois has 
adopted an invention for the cornet, patented by M. Legeadre, 
whereby the key of the instrument is transposed from A to B fist 
with perfect ease, at the same time that the piston slide is adjusted 
to the proper position, 

I now come to M. Gautrot, the specimens of whose workmanship 
deserve great attention. He is the inventor of the system known as 
the equitonic system, by which a true intonation in the lower notes 
of the instruments is obtained. I regard this invention as one of 
the most important improvements which has been made in modera 
days in connection with brass instruments, inasmuch as a perfect 
intonation in the lowest t has, until M. Gautrot invented his 
system, been found wellnig impossible. I will eadeavour to indi- 
cate the principle of this invention in a few words, and will take as 
an illustration a bass saxhorn in B flat and F, It will be seen that 
this instrument is furnished with three pistons, in the usual position, 
and two others at the side (worked with the left hand), which we 
will number 1 to 5, and with three columns of air. The foarth 
—_ pens peeesee down opens the second column of air in conneo- 
ion 


with the first three pistons, and lowers the notes one fourth. 
The fifth piston o; the third colamn of air, lowers the instra- 
— by a major third, and the other notes produced by the three 


_—— by a minor sixth. The three first pistons are always 
tuned according to the ordinary system, so that the player unused to 
the equitonic system can treat the instrument as though he were 
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playing the ordinary four-cylinder bass, until he has mastered such 
difference of fingering as the new system demands, It is evident, 
in addition to the advantages which this system offers 
in the matter of intonation, that an acce:sion to the compass 
of the instrument is obtained. M. Gautrot’s specimens are, in 
many Cases of very great excellence and of unusnal cheapness, It 
must be understood that the last-mentioned quality does not attach 
to the equitonic system, which entails some additional expense on 
the cost of the ordinary instrument, M.Gautrot also exhibits some 
instruments styled Sarrusophones, which in form resemble clarinets 
and bassoons, , They are made in metal and are blown through a 
double reed ; their registers range from the soprano in E flat to the 
contrat ass B flat, and the last-named instrument will give the 
octave below the double A flat ; in fact, the 32-ft. pipe of the organ. 
TL sarrusophone is designed to take the place of wooden clarinets 
and bassoons in brass bands; and, inasmuch ss its carrying power 
is much superior to that of the instruments now in use, I conceive 
that their employment would clearly be advantageous. 

Mr. Distin, of London, has sent some splendid specimens of his 
well-known workmanship. ‘The instruments he exhibits are all 
entitled to commendation; but I think that, as a rule, those of low 
register are most deserving of attention. His baritones, basses, and 
contrabasses are in the highest degree admirable. I may observe 
that he has adopted M. Gautrot's equitonic system. Mr. Distin has 
£ent two capital bugles, clear toned and not shrill, He has also sent 
fome good cornets, With regard to the latter, I should call atten- 
tion to the application of a separate double valve for the purpose of 
letting the water out of the instrament, This improvement is 
invented and patented by Mr. Distin, 

The United States are represented by Messrs. Schreiber and 
Metzroth, both of New York, and Mr, Wright, of Boston. I cannot 
say that I greatly fancy the instruments they have sent. 

In the Austrian section we shall find the names of Messrs. Bock, 
of Neu-Lechenfeld ; Cerveny, of Kéniggratz; Tomschik, of Brinn, 
in Moravia; and Ziegler and Lausmann, of Vienna. The trump2ts, 
bugles, horns, &c., are of average merit; but the trombones, bari 
tones, bombardons, &c., are, in some cases, of unusual excellence. I 
think that the best results have been obtained by M. Cerveny. 

Spain is represented by M. Auger, of Barcelona. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that I have spoken in 


laudatory terms of some of the instruments & pistons which I have 
passed in review ; nor could I do otherwise, for, viewed as evidences 
of musical mechanism, the specimens sent to the Exhibition are well 
deserving of praise. Still I cannot but regard as a serious evil the 


introduction of pistoned instruments into the orchestra, whether it 
be for the concert-room or the theatre. It is true that, in their 


employment, the artist will find that the difficulties which he 
has had to contend against in dealing with an imperfect instrument, 
are partially if not wholly removed, whilst to the composer will be 
afforded a latitude which he could never have enjoyed in writing for 
the old-fashioned instruments. These tempting facilities are, how- 
ever, acquired at a ruinous cost : no less a one, indeed, than the loss 


of that well-defined colour in the tone of brass instruments which is 
20 dearly prized by the composer, Each one of these pistoned 
instruments, taken singly, may pass muster; but I feel satisfied that 
when many of them are heard at « , and in conjunction with a 





stringed band, such slender individuality as each may possess will 
be lost, and the effect obtained will be that of a family of brass, 
bearing signs of their common descent, and resembling each other in 


all things save the register in which they are being played. 

In concluding my remarks on this first-rate collection of brass 
instruments, I may mention that I have been given to understand 
that the jury have thought it right to award the first prize to M. 
Adolphe Sax. It will be jud from what I have written that I 
think it no easy matter to decide between the merits of firms who, 
in their respective lines, have exhibited objects of the first excel- 
lence, MM, Gautrot, Conurtois, Besson, and D’stin are all entitled to 
the highest commendation. 


PERCUSSION. 

Amongst the drums we shall find some capital kettledrams made 
by Martin, of Paris, one of which, with nine screws for tuning, is 
quite excellent. M. Gautrot sends a drum which can be tanel with 
one screw. It is made of brass instead of copper, and, having regard 
to its price (viz. 250f.) and its admirable sonority, there can bs no 
doubt but that it deserves the test praise. An exceeding! 
handsome pair of drums will be oo in the Italian section, whic 
have been sent by Giuseppe Galleotti, of Cremona. M, Grégoire, of 
Paria, has sent a capital little side-drum, called the tarole. 

I find that I have made no mention of concertinas, as I have not 
known where to class them—perhaps I should have spoken of 
them after the harmoniums, The only concertinas in the exhibition 
are to be met with in the English section ; they are exhibited by Mr, 
Lachenal, of London, and, constructed as they are on the model of 
Wheatstone’s instrumenta, they may be pronounced excellent. They 
are, moreover, admirably got up in point of external appearance. 


I shall now draw attention to certain instruments which, as they 
do not form part of the legitimate catalogue, so to speak, of musical 
instruments, have not as yet been alluded to. 

In the Baden section are to be seen some musical boxes on an 
enormous ecale, styled orchestrions, The Germans have always been 
held to be pre eminently successful in this branch of musical mana- 
facture, and I should fancy that such ingenuity and elaborate 
musical mechanism has rarely been seen as in these inatramenta, 
‘The chief exhibitors are Herr Keleen, Herr Welte, of Nochrenbach, 
and Herr Zachringer, of Furtwangen, and their orchestrions are, 
beyond doubt, great curiosities. 

Attention ef drawn to an instrament composed entirely of 
tuning-forks, which is exhibited by M. Mustel, and will be found 
close by his harmoniums, Mastel does not pretend that this 
instrument has as yet any musical ag he designs it as an 
¢xperiment only, and, viewed in this light, ft must be owned that a 
eound more bright and silvery than that which proceeds from these 
tuning-forks could ecarcely be conceived. 

In Turkey, Morocco, Tunis, &c., will be found musical instrament; 
which possess interest other than that derived from musical exce!- 
lence only; in fact, as artistic results they may not be ranked 
high. consist for the most part of instraments of the flute 
and oboe class, of lutes, mandolines, drums, and cymbals. I am 
surprised to find an almost entire absence of the violin species, by 
which I mean a stringed instrument sounded oy means of a bow, 
I must not ay to bear tritmte to the ts of some cymbals, 
which will be fonnd in the section of the Ottoman Empire; they 
are in the highest degree brilliant, and possess the true metallic 
ring which is not always heard in cymbals, Without entering into 
details rega the dates and history of these various instraments, 
there is not much to be told that would possess any general interest ; 
I will merely say, therefore, that the collection, viewed as a curiosity, 
is one of the greatest value. 





Before coneluding this report, 1 should wish to say a few words 
respecting some of the specimons of masic-printing w are to be 
found in the Exhibition. —_ = the English exhibitors we find 


and Me og ing bono 
lisher of n all Verdi's cperas, whilst M. Brandas has the 
monopoly of Meyerbeer’s works; the engraving of both publishers 
seems to me of about the same average value. The best music- 
printing in the French section is, in my opinion, that ene J 
. Lemoine. He has brought out some sonatas of Beethoven gra 
sur zinc et imprimée en taille douce ; these 
In Spain we shall find the name of M. of ag 
printing deserves high commendation ; it is excellent, M. va, 
usic-engraving, bat by no 


also of Madrid, has sent some m 
means 80 as that f M. Romero. 

At the head of the list of musical publishers, however, nrust indu- 
bitably be Pex the names of Messrs. Breitkopf and Hirtel, o 
Leipsic, This 





firm have long enjoyed the highest reputation, and no | 


one can see the editions of Beethoven, Bach’s “ Passions Musik,” and 
other specimens which they exhibit without admiring the bold, free 
‘ype and general excellence of their work. 

have now, to the best of my ability, passed in review the different 
musical objects which appear to me to claim attention. It has been 
my endeavour to judge the merits of the different exhibitors by one 
general standard of excellence rather than by a system of absolute 
comparison—a system, by-the-way, which for our purpose would 
have been not only invidious but unsatisfactory. &; I said at the 
beginning of my remarks, it is not to be expected that purely novel 
inventions can be frequently forthcoming in the present day; but 
the collection of musical instruments in the Exhibition must be pro- 
nounced to be of the highest interest, whilst there is much—very 
much in it of superlative excellence. 


FANCY FURNITURE,—OLASS 14, 
BY J. H. POLLEN, E3Q. 


Tue exhibition of furniture of all kinds included under class 14 is 
one of the fullest and best a in the building. All kinds 
of objects are to be seen, including a number of pieces of church 
furniture of various kinds, such as pulpits, reading-desks, screens, 
and preeses for the dresses and vessels used at the altar, For jury 
purposes classes 14 and 15 were fused into one. They will be 
found under one set of numerals in the French official catalogue, 
from which, as far as could be, the numbers are drawn for the -fol- 
lowing report. 

The visitor should view both these classes of production together, 
1s did the juries. Wall decorations, including fireplaces, marble 
altare, statuettes, church decorative objects, theatrical properties, 
hangings, for beds, curtains, lustres, chandeliers, and the like, are 
included in the “ Decoration” class. But so many of these objects 
aie, practically, pieces of furniture, and must be made to accord 
with the furniture, or the furniture with them, if any agreeable 
unity of character is to be preserved in our buildings and rooms, that 
it is difficult to treat them independently. And, though in the 
present report movable objects alone are included, they should be 
associated by the critic with their decorative adjuncts; many will 
partake of the features of either class, The two together compre- 
bend over 1200 exhibits, 

The exhibition of the French portion is naturally the largest and 
mest important. It includes sumptuons pieces of cabinet-work, 
decorated with costly sculpture and inlay ; and some of the stalls 
eontain specimens of every article, in different styles, to which we 
shall have to call the attention of the reader, and combining a 
thorough practical knowledge of the art cultivated by the cabinet- 
maker in various and distinct periods that have left their special 
character behind them for three centuries. 

The actual decisions of the jury will be seen in the list of awards. 
The rules by which jurors are guided direct that facility, reasonable- 
ness of cost, and improved methods of production should weigh in 
the formation of their judgment, as well as the beauty or richness 
of the actual objects, 

Here it will be as well to point out certain principles which lie at 
the root of all criticism, that the visitor may not be dazzled by the 
number, nor warped in his judgment by the novelty of pieces of far- 
niture to which he is unused. And, first, the general design of each 
piece of furniture should have some relation with the architecture of 
the room for which it is designed. The French feeling for unity be- 
tween the house and its contents cannot be too highly commended. 
The pavilion of the Empress, in the park, is a specimen of a room in 
which this is studied down to the minutest ornament, If the rule is 
occasionally carried out into dulness of effect, the too-frequent forget- 
fulness of it is a far worse fault. In the present Exhibition the dis- 
cordant union of different kinds of ornament in the same work, the 
perfect realisation of natural foliage beside the most rigid con- 
ventional ornaments, has more than once turned the balance of a 
—- between two or more exhibitors so good as to be all but 
equal, 

Next, it is a great merit in furniture designs that they should be 
euch as are suitable to fwrniture, rather than absolute imitations of 
architecture, breaking up the whole into angles, mitres, and mould- 
ings on too small a scale to give effect corresponding to the in- 
tricacy and laboriousness of the design. 

Again, the discreet use of the materials, the convenience and 
adaptation of the various contrivances carried out in the cabinet, 
side , chair, or other piece under consideration, should be well 
discussed ; the goodness of the cabinetmaker’s work and the accuracy 
and skill displayed in the various methods of decoration — oyed 
should be noted, no less than the charm of the artistic scu!ptare, 
inlaying, engraving, or other method of ornamentation that give the 
final pertect on to the work. 

National usages affect both the kind and the form of much of the 
furniture used in different countries. In the Exhibition this will 
not Le intruded on the visitor's attention, It is to be regretted that 
these national differences are not more apparent, A common standard 
is the general aim, and much is inevitably lost in consequence. It 
is hardly to be supposed that the cabinets, sideboarda, tables, chaira, 
&c., in common use in England and France should be in every 
respect as suitable to climates and national habits widely divergent 
from our own, Occasionally the grass chairs of Ohiavari, the 
movable furniture from Austria—not mere camp equipage, but gay 
and ornamental objects made to pack on a fourgon—or other special 
objects, remind us that we see in the Exhibition rather too few 
national and ope | feces of good furniture and too much that is 
made specially as exhibition work. 

In the distribution of prizes, it is to be remembered that many of 
the silver-medallists are so good as to be separated from the superior 
rank only by slender circumst ances of inferiority ; = —_, many 
of the bronze-medallists come close on the order ver, The 
greatest have been taken, and the utmost praise is dae to the 
spirited or makers who have done so m and by such sustained 

deserved + 


Of the general state of advance accomplished in the Class of 
Furniture, as here represented, since the London Exhibition of 1862, 
visitors haps form diverging judgments. Still more is this 





likely to be case, according to r different nationalities, ia 
judgtn of the relative progress made by the various exhibiting 
on re By Wh 


ether, indeed, the Exhibition itself be a —— 
test of such progress is also open to a question, Scill, we 
can but judge, in any case, by the materials here ex to view, 
and one or two considerations should be borne in miad in reviewing 


A — valnatie contribution is a poe admirably a Sa 
relief, in stone wood, Depont, a self-taught artist ; t 
ee ot the mamta be ‘ Me Oslo, O:B,. sends 
double frames to hold and exhibit drawings, textile matter, 
great 
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shows even leea, The glasswork of Salviati does not bel 
to this clase, The work of Barbetti is inferior to those sent in 185 








and the late Exhibitions, Giusti, while greatly cularging the pro- 


duction of his carvings, has hardly advanced their excellenca, The 
same may be said of the great pulpit of Goyers, in the Belgian 
eection. 

Cuypers, in the Dutch section, exhibits admirable church furniture; 
but generally the Dutch furniture is ee, 

e Prussian section shows good werkmanship from Dresden. 
Ebony cabinets, heavy in design, but well contrived and carefully 
se together, rank with the second order of similar work in the 

rench and English sections. 

Portugal sends simple but solid work; Spain a few specimens of 
marqueterie to represent the quaint producers of this kind of work iu 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

On the whole, the palm for progress will probably be accorded to 
the English exhibitors, if the great variety of direction be taken 
into account, of their efforts to meet the wants of our town and 
country houses, churches, &c., so numerous and so various in style, 
size, and detail of every kind. 

Our English variety of personal taste and requirement will be 
found, indeed, pushed to excess in the Exhibition, and to greater 
excess in many other classes of ornaments than in the objec's com- 
posing class 14. The want of unity of aim, and the absence of 
severer canons of judgment spoils some of our very finest exhibits 
by admitting ugly and ill-designed objects merely for the sake of 
their novelty. 

We are not alone in this abuse, as visitors will easily see for 
themselves, But a people so active and energetic as ourselves are 
apt to be more venturous in the search for what is new than sound 
judgment can approve. 

The order adopted in the following arrangement is as follows :— 
First come the leading medallists of the class; then the exhibitia 
countries in their several sections, as they occur in passing “oem | 
the building, beginning with the French, which fills nearly half 
the entire space; then England and her colonies, and so on, iu 
topographical order. 

he most important objects in each country are cabinets, book- 
cases, sideboards, wardrobes, and other large fixed pieces of furni- 
ture. On those which stand up to the level of the eye, and are not 
moved, like tables and chairs, the greatest cost and skill have bees 
lavished, Besides the adjustment of joints and fittings, the doors 
and members of these structures are ornamented with carvings, 
delicate reliefs, inlay of hard stone, and ivory, the latter covered 
with excellent engravings. 

Beds in wood and iron figure, the former mostly in the French, the 
latter in the English and all the other sections. 

The satin-wood bedstead of Messrs. Heal, the admirable hangin 
of that exhibited by Roudillon in the French, and the iron bedstea 
by Kitschel, in the Austrian section, should be noticed as excellent 
specimens of each kind. 

Tables and chairs, sofas, &c , of all kinds are less numerous ia 
proportion, but form specially interesting objecta to the visitor, as 
eens objects needed by and accessible to purchasers of all 
ranks, 

Pianoforte cases, billiard-tables, &c., are also exhibited as 
specimens of costly furniture. Less stress is laid upon them in the 
report, not because of any want of appreciation of their appearance, 
but because the ornamental aspect of all such articles is not the 
most important, and in some cases the ornamental design seems to 
interfere with the comfort of the player or the reg Ad the instru- 
ment. Very fine pianoforte cases are exhibited by Messrs. Jackson 
and Graham and Gillow; and a specimen of ornamental biliiard- 
tables may be seen in the ebony frame of Blanchet, in the French 
section. 

Our first exhibitors are Messrs. Fourdinois (Fr.), Jackson and 
Graham, Wright and Mansfield (E.), Rondillon, Grohé, Lemoine, 
Gueret fréres (Fr.), Thonet (Austrian), To these should be added 
Gatti, whose admirable inlay cabinets and table of ebony, pearl, 
pietra, and engraved ivory are unsurpassed as pieces of decorative 
work of the'r kind. e South Kensington Museum and the 
Imperial establishments of Peterhof and Ekatérinbourg, as Govern- 
ment bodies, and Meswrs. Jackson and Graham, Groh¢, Crac», and 
Kuussman (Mayence, in Hesse), as jurors, are withdrawn from 
com petition. 

The numbers against the Exhibition names are quoted from the 
French official catalogue. 

Messrs. eee ex hibition (2), France, has aon considered so 
exception good—not perhaps in ever ible respect, as both 
J ocheee and Goehom and Grohe must be al owed to be in advance 
as to workmanship; but for design, originality, and progress, the 
two cabinets of M. Fourdinois, with all the advantages which each 
objects confer on this class of m anufacture, decided the proposal im 
his favour of the grand prix, a certain — sum having beea 

set apart by the Imperial Comm ission for the purpose of rewarding 
the merits of such inventions, or such perfecting of existing in- 
ventiuns as had materially improved either the quality of the 
objects made or the processes of their manufacture. 

9. Of all the objects produced, the cabinet, in inlay, of Mesars, 
Fourdinois alone, in the opinions of the jury, came up to this point. 
Their walnut cabinet, inlaid with engraved ivory, plates of lapis aad 
bloodstone, and covered with delicate carving in relief, seams the 
most perfect of their productions, But the ebony cabinet or drewer, 
inlaid with box, walnut, and other woods, is a step in advance not 
shown by any other exhibitor in the class. The uliarities of 
this piece of furniture are the mixture of woods and the process of 
inlaying—the woods being woven together in the solid, It consists 
of a cabinet above with a dresser below, the cabinet standing on 
carved columns four in number, and are coupled by small arches, 
with a wider centre, in the manner of — such pieces in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Over the arch mouldings are 
four figures, occupying the four small spandrils formed by the side 
arches. These are of wood, and stand out in clear relief from 
the Soe See a ae? are let pie as to be com- 


vatlines of the limbs have to be maintained right into the ebony, 
having no spare boxwooed for fi th t 


tions whatever exceed the exact outline pture; and what 
2 oS portant figures may be observed of the 
work that stands in relief on the little columns below, on 
the bracke*s, and various com members of the structure. 
base on which the whole stands is inlaid in relief in a similar manner. 
Another important object is his carved walnut cabiaet. It is the 
most ee piece o! =: kind in td seen — 
panels flat contain reliefs figure-su P- 
— and Siahed very my" . The drawers withla the > 
si or supete, one with arabesques, design 
and engraved all over. mouldings, columns, &c., pod 
by delicate carvings, raised or sunk, but always with great 
for the effective maintenance of ortion an ment 
the whole. Thus the mouldings are not left bare, but covered 
with work, yet so flat delicate as ia no sort of way to interfere 
with the general breadth of effect which the preservation of the 
See SS ee malding — = 
ortunately, too many instances in present Exhibition ia 
which this object in composing 
has been lost t of in the ornamental additions. In other wurda, 
the unity of the design is not sufficiently borne in mind 
the artist or yy the sake of good detail dece- 
eloed euteals tale watl i nee - ee 
i ware wanting in apparen to support 
the solid structure above ; the ornaments on their chests are not en- 
tirely in harmony with the absolute nature of the bones and m 
feathers and claws, of the ues. These, have too mach 
the character of for swiftness of motion ; and the 


. (21) contains a cabinet of 
ebony inlaid with ivory and lapis, and with the ivory elaborately 
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engraved. This cabinet is also made in the same manner as to the 
detail of ornament as the ebony cabinet above described. The ivory 
is not veneered, but let bodily into the ebony and then carved. A 
careful examination of this cabinet, as of an ebony and ivory case for 
holding china, will show the excellence of Messrs. J nm and 
Graham’s workmanship. They are unquestionably, as regards 
workmanship, ahead of those of Fourdinois; but the objects do not 
embrace so many elements of artistic design, nor can the engraving 
of the ivory be placed on the level of the sculpture of the walnut 
or boxwood ; but the work is vigorous, careful, and elaborate. The 
cabinet contains inlay of lapis which is not found in the other 
ebony and ivory furniture in this exhibit. The bookcase, table, 
and specially a chair, in this collection are perfect specimens of work 
of the kind. The salient members are few and are restrained, so 
that the surface of the whole corresponds with the actual con- 
struction, and has no portions superadded by way of extraneous 
ornament, that spoil so much good work in the Italian, German, 
and Swiss sections. The engraving of arabesque work is elaborate 
and vigorously drawn. The lines are firmly indented, so as to show 
sufficiently at the distance required; and the portions of colour 
introduced in pietra dura are of a sober hue, and harmonise well with 
the general tone of the piece. Messrs. Jackson and Graham exhibit, 
besides these pieces, tables and other furniture in marqueterie of 
light colours. These are put together and finished with the same 
exactness as the more important pieces already noticed. 

12. Next in order we may class the cabinets of Roudillon (43), 
France. A small, black, ebony and ivory cabinet, with jasper 
columns in front, mounted in metal, is a very choice specimen of 
this kind of manufacture. The gees of the ivory is more deli- 
cate and higher in style and aim than that of any exhibitor in the 
building. Nothing can be more delicate, The metal mountings of 
the columns are scarcely equal to the general merit of the piece, 
With it should be specified a black cabinet with glass doors, framed 
in bright decorated iron, It is very light, and the iron framework is 
in every way appropriate to its place. It is thinner and lighter in 
appearance than a wooden framework, and holds the glass more 
completely. It is to some extent a novelty, and should be brought 


under the notice of visitors. We must also notice a sofa, the frame- 
work of which is of quiet design, carved and gilt, and coverin 
fawn-coloured satin, The extreme quietness and good keeping o 
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DESIGN FOR WALL DECORATIONS (CLASS 8). 


this piece of furniture make it a valuable example for us to follow, 
Our modern sofas are but too frequently failures in these several 


pects, 

13. Messrs. Wright and Mansfield (40) stand alone in the whole 
exhibition in the particular style of their cabinet. It is eminently a 
revival of English cabinet-work and English art in inlaying. Nothing 
is to be seen at all like it among the productions of any country 
here represented. 

It has been the study of Messrs. W. and M. “to avoid the pro- 
duction or copy of any foreign period, and to illustrate English art 
in e respect.” e work was characteristic of English furniture 
of the better kind during the third and last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and of the designs of Messrs, Adams, who, with Wedgwood, 
did so much to raise English art at a time when all Europe was 
suffering from exhaustion caused by the wars and calamities of the 
century. It has been specially designed and executed by English 
draughtsmen and artisans. The inlaying of the marqueterie, the ex- 
cellence of the materials and of the work, both carving and framing, 
do full justice to the reputation of the makers. The piece deserves 
special notice for the gaiety and brilliancy of its tone. The most 
fashionable material, as we see it this year, seems to be ebony. 
Marqueterie, though exhibited in the French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Austrian, American, and other sections, is generally of 
a deeper tone—red, brown, or grey; that of Messrs, W. and M., 
together with one exhibited by Mr. Crace, is on a ground of satin- 
wood, and rich and brilliant in consequence. It should be observed, 
too, that the work under consideration is mounted with carved and 
gilded enrichments in the old manner. The Continental marquetrie 
generally is finished with cast and chased gilt mountings, which have 
more the character of extraneous additions than the carved wood- 
work, 

18. Lemoine (1), France, exhibited a black cabinet more archi- 
tectural in design than the work of Jackson and Graham, whose 
ebony pieces stand far in advance of any in the whole building. 
The middle part is closed with doors of glass above and solid e 
below. Plaques of enamel on blue ground form the centres of these 
panels, and are inserted in the wings, and in small circles in the 
angles of the door-frames. The middle part is finished with an in- 
terrupted segmental pediment, and the middle part of the base has 
the same. e columns that separate the centre from the wings 








DESIGN FOR A POINT D'ALENGON FLOUNCE (CLASS 5), 











end in caryatid figures, It will be observed that all these features 
impart an architectural character to the whole cabinet that makes 
portions of it heavy and ineffectively salient. 

Guéret Fréres exhibit a black cabinet of somewhat similar 
design and of quieter character. It is simple and light in design, 
and is not too architectural in general character. e shows two 
carved lifesize figures in walnut wood, chandelier holders. They 
are well designed and carefilly executed. These are pieces of 
furniture a in place on stair landings, where similar objecta 
were used in the Venetian, and other large Italian palaces to hold 
flambeaux. 

Messrs. Thonet (35), Austria, have achieved a reputation for their 
chairs, From the position of simple workmen the Brothers Thouet have 
raised themselves to an important position in the trade. They have 
agencies in London, Paris, and other capitals ; and their simple, well- 
made, and economical furniture finds admirers and purchasers on all 
sides, The wood (beech) of which the chairs are com is cut 
into long egg oy bent by steaming into the forms here offered 
to the visitor, e method of construction is simple enough. The 
ordinary chair has one piece for the back and back legs, one for the 
seat, one for a circular uniting-bar, and two more for front legs, 
The various pieces are scre together with pins and nuts; and, as 
these can be tightened up at any time, they are very serviceable. 
The caning is well made, and the cost of the whole—in London 
especially—very moderate. Much more elaborate twisting of their 
woodwork is exhibited in their stall, but the principle of construction 
remains the same, 

Beurdeley (74), France, exhibits furniture of a costly kind, cabinets, 
tables, vases; clocks and other objects in buhl, marqueterie, and 
other methods of decoration, They are mounted with metal castings, 
chased and finished. Some of these are very elaborate. Most of 
them are from old moulds, and all are not exactly in harmony with 
each other in the larger pieces. His finest objects of this kind are 
his vases and some of his Louis XIV. reproductions. These last, 
however, though well chosen, do not confer the merit of individual 
invention on the exhibitor. 

With the mention of these various exhibitors we should unite the 
Russian cabinets exhibited by the Imperial factories. As pieces of 
furniture they are, perhaps, y to be ranked with the exhibitors 
just named, their great merit being the splendour of the pietra-dura 
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STANDARD PEAR-TREE WITH FOUR WINGS (CLASS 86), 


inlaid-work on the panels and other surfaces, As this work belongs 
rather to class 15 than to that of furniture, we need not enlarge 
further on these two objects, The Russian and South Kensington 
establishments, as well as the Imperial factories of France, though 
awarded a place in the highest rank, are withdrawn from competition 
for the actual medal. 

M. Grohe (84) is withdrawn from competition as a member of one 
of the juries; but his exhibit is of the greatest importance. His 
reputation as a producer of work that cannot be s stands 
in the foremost rank. If the fittings of his cabinets, wers, slabs, 
sliding-panels, tops, that turn and roll in conceivable direc- 
tion, are examined, they will be found unrivalled for excellence of 


fitting, joints, material, and accuracy of line and cutting in every | 


direction, His finest piece, though not the most showy, amongst 
the variety of his furniture this year, is the large bookcase, bureau, 
&e., a the centre of his stall. The form is simple, but well 
conceived, and all the execution admirable. It is fnll of drawers 





STANDARD PEAR-TREE AT BILLANCOURT, 


and contrivances of every kind, and angles and surfaces the most 
difficult to treat are perfectly worked out. His marqueterie is also 
as finely execu though the designs are not remarkable, The 
visitor should not fail to examine the excellent casting and chasing 
of the metal mountings to his smaller pieces of marqueterie, His 
small tables are equally models of cabinetmaking. 

Messrs. Grace (10) in the English section, and Knussman, of 
Mayence, in that of Hesse, are also withdrawn from competition as 
juror, Their work, however, is to good not to rank in i 


general racy ¢ ; 
a small inlaid cabinet on satin-wood, with ivory pilasters 





them, to be seen only in a 


We have besides these a third of farni sideboard or 
buffet, Gothic, in oak, with pro g hood, and brasswork to the 
door ‘th small and simple, there is no of Gothic 
furniture altogether so successful in the British The other 





INTERNATIONAL 


mony of tone and of disposition of parts and colours, maintain the 
reputation he has won at former exhibitions, The pearl bands and 
the balanced masses of engraved ivory are what distinguish this 
exquisite work from most we see in other sections, There is 
nothing equal to it in that of Italy, The designs are plain, modest, 
and convenient, 

After this enumeration of the chief medallists, and those with- 
drawn by special enactments from public competition, we return to 
the order maintained in the building, and begin the 

circuit with the section occupied by the French furniture- 


makers. 

21, Jeanselme (6) exhibits a black and glass cabinet of polished 
wood, and the portions carved or incised are thereby brought into 
more salient . It takes away from the gravity of ebony and 
black wood furniture, but it wholly destroys rich appearance of 
the material, and in the case before us goes far to impair the merits 
of this collection. The other furniture of Jeanselme is such as 





| decoration than it possesses, 
| The most im 
| Chaix (85 
| objects, 


would not be appreciated in England, from its extreme gloom 
of tone. It is wanting in white inlaid lines, or in some n*re lively 
e work is very carefully executed. 
t and unique of the objects exhibited by 
»: i case for showing off jewels or other precious 
t has been been shifted from its position in the French 
— and will be found in the centre of the grand corridor. 
| The piece is an oval frame, with glass doors and panels divided by 
statuettes and studs, decorated with reliefs of various kinds in 
ebony, relieved by occasional touches of gilding. The whole is 
| raised on a panelled base, decorated in a similar way. We call 
attention to this piece as being by iteelf, with one or two excep- 
tions. This and the manificent frame decorated with carved ivory 
| in the great corridor by Alessandri are the only pieces that offer a 
| solution to a problem, sometimes of great difficulty in furnishing 
large rooms, how to display precious things of various kinds so 
| that they can be seen from all sides, and without choking up the 
general space Jackson and Graham, and Roudillon, both exhibit 
cases for china or other valuables, but both cases are intended for 
| walls. 
| 22. Marcellin (No, 63) may be taken as the best exhibitor of par- 
quetry-work. A table, opening to form a draught and backgammon 
wend is his principal piece. Floors and work of this kind in all 
| forms are shown in specimen pieces by this exhibitor, As this class 
of work is comparatively rare amongst the productions of English 
| cabinetmakers or joiners, and very common on the Continent, it 
| will be of importance to call the observer's attention to some of the 
choicest imens, In the Belgian, Hessian, Russian, Prussian, 
| Swiss, and almost every section of the Exhibition, with the one ex- 
tion of our own, floors made of oak, more or less mixed with 
amg of darker wood, will be seen exhibited. We do not use these 


in 
| floors so much in England, the universal custom being to car; 
| entire room up to the skirting. It is, however, becoming a fashion 
in modern houses to lay down borders or whole floors in the reception- 
rooms of oak, grooved and tongued together in the ways here shown. 
| In 1862, some specimens of work by actual English manufacturers 
| were exhibited; unfortunately, there are none this year. These 
| floors will be more fully descri in the report of class 15, 
| belong, however, so completely to the furniture of rooms that it is 
| necessary to call attention tothem here. The oval floor, of which 
a model only is exhibited in Marcellin’s stall, was made for the Crown 
of Portu The two axes of the circle being unequal, every one 
of the radii of which the centre is composed differ in measurement 
| and form, and the perfect adjustment of so complicated an arrange- 
ment will give the visitor the best conception of Marcelin’s work- 
n connection with Marcelin the visitor should see some 


25. Sauvrezy (46) exhibits an eboay sna Laat lise and —- 
189), a maker o 


a ve 

press, closed above and below. The last is of excellent form, and 

could be made at a moderate cost, Gcekler (134), a black bookcase 

closed with glass, the lower part forming a press, 
| is his best object. His bed-room furniture is ornamented with 
| black cutwork applied on polished wy > This work will be found 
in several other exhibits, specially of bed-room furniture. A certain 
unsati want of solidity is a characteristic of such orna- 
mentation, while it hardly relieves the heavy look of many of the 
objects to which it is applied, 

26. Roux et Cie (83) are the principal exhibitors of buhl. A 
large table in the Louis XIV. manner is the finest of these pieces. 
It is made with care, and the border mounting of metal that holds 
the whole slab together is ingeniously fitted on to its bed. Instead 
of screws showing outside, they are welded to the inside 
of the mount, passed through the wood below, and secured 
with nuts, ey have also avoided the heavy angle-pieces for- 
merly used, by welding the juncture and making the whole solid. 
The Ticn-eking give an unnecessary heaviness and bulk to the legs. 
But the work is very A large central buhl cabinet 
is rich and well put together. Pecquereau (47) exhibits in buhl ; 
but his bookcase and other pieces in cabinet-work are his most 
important objects, 

%7. There are other cabinets 


of great merit in the Exhibitio: 
which should be examined. ‘Allard 


the 
Sogn 


for summer 

Gatien, Sateen, ont Se ee SS eee 

the in brass and latten. designs are, probably, 

ductions. are exceedingly effective. Meyer and Raulin 56), 

lac furniture drawing-rooms in imitation of Chinese, 

work is careful and, as far as an imitation can go, of work only 

es ee es The gilt mounts are 
execu’ 








tthe | 


| japanned work covered with floral ornament in white or v 





This is made much in the same | 


ed cabinet or | 


It is simple, and | 





EXHIBITION, 


solid, and cheerful ; the 
sensibly conceived, and carefully worked. The 
wisely eschew French polish and the varnishing- 
brush almost entirely. Their carved work is invariably left at a 





DOUBLE PALMETTE A LA VERRIER. 


ood surface, waxed, and nothing further. No one will fail to see 
Soe much better all the work appears without the flash and smear of 
polish and varnish. The softer woods, the satin-wood pieces, and 
most of the marqueterie is polished, with advantage, both by our 
own exhibitors (as in Messrs. Wright and Mansfield’s, Jackson and 
Graham’s, Crace, and others, exhibits) and by the foreign exhibitors 
in these materials, But hard woods, parquets, ivcry and other hard 
inlays, and all carved work, are left with a natural surface by the 
Fren The visitor will one with us in regretting that euch a 
rule is not more general. Messrs, Mazaros Co, should also be 
noted as the designers of the ornamentation of the great corridor. 

Other French exhibitors of bed-room furniture are Mercier 
fréres (85), Gallais (65). The former exhibits massive beds 
and wardrobes of polished wood, with cut-work applied. The 
designs of the beds are in both instances somewhat loaded, and the 
effect of the applied work here, as elsewhere, is unsubstantial and 

. Other specimens will be seen in this section. Gallais exhibits 
deli- 
cate tints. This work is more usual in panels and flat wall-decora- 
tion, and in positive cabinet-work wants substantiality of appearance. 
It will be observed also that the decorative portions are peculiarly 
liable to —_— 

Bruzeaux and Co, (148), bed-room furniture in purple wood, 
polished, The effect of the colour is not agreeable. Other speci- 
mens of this wood will be seen, but the visitor will feel how much 
relief the employment of such toned material requires. Fournier 





DOUBLE PALMETTE WITH ARCHED WINGS. 


(48), lacwork drawers and bed-room furniture, heavy in effect ; 
and Heulley (126), stained maple bed-room drawers and wardrobe, 
with mouldings of purple-wood inlaid, rather gloomy in colour. 

The most successful of the light-coloured bed-room furniture will 
be seen in the English section, where simple means are employed, 
and with more effect. Only one or two instances of polished deal- 
work, not of importance sufficient for quotation, can be met with in 
the section. Gilding, looking-glasses, hangings, and wall- 
decoration will be described in the report on class 15. The visitor 
should not forget to go and visit the pavilions or kiosqnes of the 
Emperor ; that of the Empress, by Penon (by far the best); that of 
the shawidealere, by Diéberle, jun. (very good) ; and the Turkish, all 
furnished with more | — of — =“, Socipal sar 
tions in painting, and wall hangings form the princi objects, 
These will be referred to class 15. 

30, From the French section, which occupies half the entire circuit 
of the building devoted to furniture and house decoration, we now 
turn to the next most important contribution, that of Great Britain 
and the British colonies and dependencies. Three of our chief 
exhibitors have already been quoted. There however, 
a number of admirable objects second only to the few choice 
specimens already described. The classification in the catalogue 
does not entirely follow that which is made in the report, “ furni- 
ture” and “decorations” being found in the British portion of the 

occasionally interchanged. I shall, however, proceed in 
the hitherto 

amateld, ont Ore of Messrs, Jackson and Wright and 
M and Crace, have been already noticed. visitor will 
observe that many of the finest pieces both in the French and Eng- 
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sideboard, with arched recess or dresser at the back, and supported 
by columns decorated with festoons, figures, and other scalptuzed 
ornaments, An architectural character of decoration will be seen 
throughout the works of this exhibitor. In the smaller black 
cabinet the upper cornice is ornamented with Doric triglyphs and 
gutte, and the sideboard, thongh less distinct in this way, has many 
architectural features about it. The whole of the workmanship, 
however, and all the carved decorations are admirable. The foliage 
and other ornaments of the ebony cabinets (carved by Rogers) are 
unsurpassed for graceful, delicate representation of the vigour and 
movement of vegetable life by 7” eculptorin the Exhibition. The 
leafwork on the columns of the productions of Lemoine and 
Fourdinois is not superior to that of Rogers. 

The French cabinetmakers have wisely restricted the use of 
French polish to woods too soft, or to marqueterie too much mixed 
and too dependent on splendour of hue to do well without it. 
This is the case with the ebony pieces of Messrs, Trollop:. It 
would be well if the same rule had been observed in the sideboard. 
The flash of the polished surfaces detracts from the unity of hue 
and apparent unity of mass in the whole. The polished surfaces 
detach themselves too distinctly from the carvings. 

Merers, Gillow (14) exhibit an excellent piece of workmanship—a 
black bookcase. The pieces consist of a centre between wings, with 
arched niches, intended for statuettes, in oxydised metal, of Milton 
and Shakspeare, but now occupied by vases, The general effect of 
this work is superior to that of the two black cabinets last men- 
tioned ; but the design would, perhaps, have suited a larger object 
better, and its excellent detail is crowded together for want of space. 
Their sideboard in walnut wood, carved and inlaid, is carried out in 
detail with great care and cleanness of carving : 
piece are polished, the broad surfaces and the carved parts left 
with a fine surface. It is probably intended to relieve the massive- 
ness of the design. It has, however, more than the first named, the 
disadvantuge of seeming to indicate an actual separation, as if the 
carved work were applied or snperadded. 

A large wardrobe, decorated with carved medallions of natural 
foliage, and inlaid work of the severest geometric and conventional 
character. 

The contrast between these two methods of decoration is too 
pointed, and the entire work loses some of its effectiveness in con- 
sequence. The carving and the inlay, as well as the general fitting 
of the whole piece, are equal to the finest of Messrs. Gillow’s work- 
manship. Excellent inlaid tables and fancy pieces of various 
descriptions are included in this very ful) exhibit. 

Mesers, Holland (18) do not exhibit any piece like their inlaid 
table of 1862. We notice, however, a large sideboard designed for a 
modern Gothic house. The upper portion is subdivided into pigeon- 
holes, shelves, and other ingenious contrivances for exhibiting or 
puttirg away pe of plate, porcelain, &c. The backs of portions 
of it are inlaid with grotesque animals, arabesques, and other orna- 
mental detail; and embroidered hangings, tastily chosen as to hue 
and ornament, are added to protect pigeon-holes or shelves from 
dust. The general design has been criticized as too solid and 
magsive for a construction of wood, and too much in the character 
of atomb. In many of the parts columns, buttress projections, and 





portions of the | 


Tron bedsteads are exhibited by every one of the competing countries, 
or by the more important sections. In the British we may notice 
Winfield, most of whose work comes into other classes; and Peyton 
and Peyton, of Birmingham (27). Their best work are the plainest 
beds, All critics and juries seom agreed in regretting the tawdry 
and awkward stamped or cast pieces of decoration added to these 
articles. They add no strength, are too often so many hooks and 
spikes to catch bedclothes and dresses, or to scratch the skin, and are 
generally poor and vulgar in appearance. The good solid, light, and 


; plain bedsteads, well put together, strong, neat, and movable, are 


the most successful in the stall, We may also notice the usefal 
spring mattresses of Verrichio here exhibited. Messrs, Spiers, of 
Oxford (32), contribute excellent wash-stands. These obtained a 
reputation in the 1862 Exhibition, but those now sent have certain 
improvements—conveniences at the sides to hold bottles, soap- 
trays, smaller basins, and so forth. They are either painted white 
or made in white wood—clean, fresh, ard agreeable. 


We proceed to the British colonies, India, and the North American 
States. 

India is well represented in other classes, In the report of class 
14, however, there are some objects to be noticed of great 
importance. The most imposing exhibit in this section is the cut 
and pierced furniture from Bombay and Madras, It represents 
a large industry, and one that absorbs much excellent talent in 
wood-carving. 
under unfortunate direction. In this respect it came under the 
notice of the jurors in 1862, and was the subject of much dis- 
cussion, 
and such quantities of this kind of furniture are 


| and exported, that many of the unsatisfactory qualities of the 








the like remind us too much of some ecclesiastical structure, and, in | 


any core, might be reduced and lightened to advantage. It is to be 
remembered, however, that this is one of the earnest efforts, already 
alluded to, to supply the modern Gothic houses with furniture in 
some way suitable to the buildings they are intended for, and the 
whole piece is full of interest and invention. It is larger, and 
attempts far more, and is more original than the excellent buffet of 
Mr, Crace, already described. 

A emal] press, about 3 ft. high, in the Architectural Court, by Mr. 
Hayward (16), in oak, is worth notice, and may be mentioned here. 
Small medallions, in oil painting, are let in at the sides, and the 
spandrils of the door frames are decorated with carved foliage, wiry 
and dry, but elegantly composed. It is a great difficulty to get fur- 
niture of this kind fairly appreciated at its realworth. Our national 
architecture and especial usages give us a greater taste for pieces of 
this special style in England than is to be found amongst Costi- 
nental nations. Mr. Holland is producing a considerable quantity 
of this kind of furniture. It is but justice to state here that, for 
domestic uses, there is noContinental work throughout the Exhibition 
comparable to our own in this style. As ordinary room furniture, 
such specimens as we see are absolutely unworthy of notice. 

Mesers. Whytock, of Edinburgh (38), have a black ebonised book- 
case French-polished, and of which the decorations are pierced-work 
applied or stuck on—a poor method; and its poverty set off the 
more from the contrast between the unpolished additions and the 
shining surface below. 

Wertheimer (37), an important piece of metal-work. 
console table, the supports of which are of polished metal, 
hammered with great freedom and skill, It is of importance as a 
new method of employing metal, and with considerable effect, in 


It is a 


our modern furniture. Ward (35) has invalid chairs, admirably con- | 


trived. 

The Gothic sideboard of Messrs, Heaton and Butler (15), in the 
Architectural Court, is worth examination. Like the press of Messrs. 
Hayward, in the same place, it is decorated with painting, in the 
form of panels representing the months. It wants lightness and 
more of the character both of woodwork and of furniture. Still more 
tomblike is the bookcase of Messrs, Harland and Fisher, in the 
architectural court, A tall lectern eagle with figures, by Mr. Baker, 
is well executed. 

Piano-case (the musical portion belon gs to another class), by Mr. 
Coleman (9), with a lady's secrétaire. A deal of care has been 
bestowed on the designs of both; they are a little laboured and 
heavy, but well made. Lamb (23), of Manchester, exhibits a side- 
board, with carved figures (small lifesize) in walnut, on the back. 
This was in the Exhibition of 1862, The work bears evidence, in 
the carving, of foreign design. The smaller cabinet, inlaid wood- 
work, with carved placques of Wedgwood ware and indented gild- 
ing, is English work and design. Greater concentration, or even 
the omission of some of the lines and spots of gold, would have kept 
the general tone in complete harmony, But the piece is lively and 
well arrar ged, 

Mr. Cole, O.B. (8), radiating frames for pictures, patterns, medals, 
&c., noticed in another part of the report. Messrs. Filmer (13), 
dining-tables, expanding, with rims; and a composition ottoman 
that takes into four pieces, The chairs of Mesars. Ingledew (20) 
deserve exceptional attention ; one, of which the back is formed by 
flaps of stamped leather, stands alone in the exhibition. 


Mecsrs. Ingledew give us in a suitable modern form the old Spanish 
leather chair—light, durable, comfortable, and extremely simple in 
construction. 

Meesrs. Bettri (4), of Birmin 
our producers in this line, exhibit a f 
the designs of some of these pieces are unsatisfactory, the work is 
unrivalled. Meyer Raulin, in the French section, exhibits actual 
studied imitations of the Chinese, and with the greatest skill ; but 
for light gay work of the kind, aiming at a sort of character of its 
own, none comes up to the work of Mesars. Bettridge. The Datch, 
the Italians, indeed most sections, exhibit something of this manu- 
facture; but both the Dutch and Italian exhibits are poor and 
feeble beside these. 

82. In bed-room furniture the British exhibitors are unsurpassed. 
The eatin-wood set of Messrs. Heal (60) is solid and well designed, 
if we may make the one exception of the pointed vases or knobs 
above the wardrobe, But the French deal and other soft 


wood furniture is icular] It 
has won un nalified admiration from our 


ham, the most important of 
stall of lacquer furniture, If 


— 
’ even more ornamental than is usual 
in their manufactures, The French exhibitors show nothing equal 
to these productions, still lees any other exhibiting nation. i. 
Hunter (29) show a large wardrobe in stained wood, more artistic in 
design, and with cameo panels of Wedgwood ware. The workmanship 
of the coors and shelves, &c., is well worth examination 


Less 
novelty is shown in chairs than in most other furniture, Those of | 


The work is 


made by British workmen, and is for the present to be seen in the 


| room over the “ press,” in the outside of the British section, over one | 
The designs of the carving are more | 


of the refreshment-rooms, 
florid in these last pieces, and the work is so much farther removed 
from its native origin. It remains, however, a very nondescript and 
inconvenient class of furniture. 
form presented to us may be briefly put. The work itself is, ia 
detail, Indian. The piercing and carving are skilfal and laborious ; 
but such work was never intended for European forms, and in con- 
sequence the effect of all this skill is lost. As for convenience, the 
visitor will judge how long a table or chair so fretted could be used 
without breakage, or how much the limbs of everyone using it could 
preserve a whole skin. 
breakage and impossible to clean, and curving outwards so far as to 
render the actual use of the table itself scarcely possible. The 
chairs and sofas are also unapproachable in the crowded room: of 
modern horses, Then, as we see it compored, the work is s0 over-pierced 
and fretted that the objects look unsubstantial and the ornament like 
cast iron. This unreal look is completed by coats of varcish, which 
cover the entire grain of the wood, and give glistening points of 
light in every direction to the carving. 

A evperb ecreen on carved ivory stem is presented by the 
Maharajah of Benares to the King of the Belgians. A chess-table and 


men of eandal-wood and carved ivory, in the old character, from | 


Barhampoor. 
Be mbay, 
the native art to forms that bear it well, and will always be amongst 
the objects most prized in Europe. Another in sandal-wood, by 
Jamsetjee Heerjeebhoy, from Bombay. Excellent work of this 
kind is exhibited by Bowanishunker Hari 

curions temple lamp from Mynapoorie should be examined. 
stands as a piece of furniture, and is in brase,in branches. Each 
branch bears a peacock on a hinge. It is opened to receive the oil, 
which, when it shuts, distils through a hole into the pan of the 
lamp, and feeds the wick, The gilt lacquered chests from Bareilly, 
and the carved and gilt chests and statue estais from Rangoon, 
should be well examined. The work is in both cases highly decora- 
tive, though not difficult of execution, and retains the impress of 
real native use and production. Other work there is both from 
Bombay and Scinde, carved in vigorous low relief with geometrical 
inlay of ivory, metal, and wood, a characteristic chair in Scinde 
work ainted and lacquered. Also Cashmere work of the latter 
kind of wholly Persian character and richness of hue, Bat most of 
this work is on emall boxes and cases, and will be described more 
completely in the reports of another class, 


The other British colonies are represented better in woods and the 


An inlaid and carved sandal-wood secrétaire, from 





We notice, however, in the Cape section a cabinet and table well 


| made and inlaid with geometrical work in the various coloured 


native woods, 
that they should make and send work capable of taking so good a 
porition in the Exhibition. 

Canada cends furniture for bed-rooms well made in polished ash 
of splendid grain. Nova Scotia exhibits a few pieces of household 
furniture, chairr, &c, 

The kingdom of Hawaii is represented by Holdsworth (1), of 
London, who exhibits a table of native wood made in Honolulu, 

The United States section contains tables, by Peter Glass (6), 
from Wisconsin. These are in marqueterie of coloured woods, fall 
and brilliant in hue, and of very great variety. 
national characters are let into the inlay in wood engraving, and the 
whole is well put together. We have also chairs by Bacon (4), and 
English and Merrick (5.) Their exhibit in the other portion of the 
united classes is more important from the splendour of the marbles 
in which they work. 


The kingdom of Siam is represented by tables of the national 
make, Tunis, Morocco, and Algeria may be classed together. 
Smal! tables for money-changing, desks for reading the Koran, low 
stools, and painted tables form the substance of their exhibition. In 
the Algerian section we have a press, by Bontung Pus, mis- 
placed amongst purely Oriental objects. A splendid old piece of 
geometrical inlay, one of the old cassone, made probably in Italy, is 
exhibited in this section ; but it is not to be taken as a production 
of our own day, nor out ef Damascus shall we see anything analgous 
to this rich and delicate manufacture. 

Chinese furniture is not altogether unrepresented. Chanton (1) 
thows a number of pieces of furniture in the way of étagires, or 
shelves in iron wood. er pieces are also exhibited, less Chinese 
in character. The barbarous decorations that are applied to designs 
of a European character are lezs successful even than the Indian 
work cf Deschamps from Madras; and for 
we must look to some few of the objects exhibited by Tching. Yong 
(4), a house half French, and which has attem to engraft 
European notions on Chinese traditions. The workmen employed 
are, however, native Chinese; and the furniture has actually been 
made in the country and imported, 

There is nothing —- interesting of class 14 in the Egyptian 

ection than Turke 


The Pontifical States are not represented 


numerous exhibitors 
in class 14. Such 


ge Regn oor as there is, must be considered 
. inlaid e R ivory, and pietra 
ready been described. Excellent carving in wood 

gnani. Most of the objects of the 
¢, pietra dura, or mosaic, and will be 


all 

Gatti 

is exhibited by Raffaelle V 
combined clasees are in ma 





referred, therefore, to the report of class 15. The political storms 
and troubles of the day, which must be taken into consideration in 





But it is an instance of rkill in the workman | 


The manufacture is so important in both Presideacies, | 
both used 

¢ ; ; | for decorative effect of these factories in their more palm 
objects are overlooked, Messrs. Nowrojee and Shapoorjee and Co.,, | 
| and Messrs, Deschamps, are the principal exhibitors. 


| manufactured by native workmen. Other work has also been sent, | 


The tables have a carved border, liable to | 


Both these are excellent instances of the application of | 


bulubh, of Bombay. A | 
It | 








materials of furniture than in manufactured objects themselves, | 


It is greatly to the credit of settlements so distant | 


| not remarkable. 


Portraits of great | 


Chinese furniture 





judging of the neighbouring productions of the kingdom of Italy, 
have not affected the artistic supremacy of Rome, which seems to 
maintain its attraction for all kinds of refined and delicate workman- 
ship, in which the accomplishments of the artist are united with the 
manufacture of objects in daily use. 

We now come to the section belonging to the kingdom of Italy. A 
vast number of provinces and cities are here represented that, in our 
earlier exhibitions, would have stood for so many separate States. 
From the southern cities and villages of Naples ; ben the portions 
of the Romagna formerly delegations of the Pa 1 States; from 
Florence, formerly the centre of the grand duchy ; ot Lucca, from 
the great and wealthy cities of the Lombard and Venetian kingdom, 
and that of Sardinia and Savoy, we bave an immense number and an 
endless variety of objects of every description. Next to the French 
section, no one, not even our own, which occupies so large a portion 
of the foreign division of the building, sends so full a contribution 
of furniture and decorative objects for rooms, They will be found 
crowded together in two large courts and overflowing into the cor- 
ridor from which these open. The space is wholly insufficient for 
the proper exhibition of so many showy and expensive objects, The 
visitor will have to squeeze his way amongst cabinets, tables, bed- 
steads, chairs, billiard-tables, vases, cases of carved frames, and 
panels in bas-relief, many of the latter excellent specimens of deli- 
cate wood-carving. Many elaborate tables are difficult to examine, 
and the visitor must have patience if he wishes to pass a dispas- 
sionate judgment on the articles themselves, 

The first thing that will strike him is the poor part played in the 
Exhibition by the Royal factories of pieta-dura work of Florence. 
Two pearl fl table-tops of the older workers, not sent for compe- 
tition, will give the visitor a notion of the exquisite skill -_ a 

ays. n 
this report we are concerned only in the cabinets and pieces of 
actual furniture in pietra dura. As specimens of sumptuous material 
and judicious arrangement of colour, these objects bear no sort of 
comparison with those already noticed from the Imperial factories 
of St. Petersburg. The visitor should examine them, however. 
Instead of the severe treatment of natural forms necessary to give 


| effect to curves of leafage, birds, or the like, each line or form well 


aver, : | distinguished, and treated as an agreeable method of breaking the 
The objections to the work in the | 


colour and relieving the dark groundwork, we see attempts to repre- 
sent actual nature with spurious shading, and leaves, birds, pearls, 
and other objects treated with p‘ctorial roundness and relief. One 
form or leaf is found over another, and branches or bouquets of 
leaves, &c. The result is an appearance of crowding in one part and 
poverty in another part of the field, or slab, of marble, Then such 
relief is not really possible in the materials used, and their proper 
effectiveness of contrasted colour, quiet, classical forms and carves 
severe, but delicately varied, is lost sight of. Nor do we see the 
rich incrustations of fruits and flowers so splendidly carried out in 
the Russian cabinets, in which agate, jasper, turquoise, amethyst, 
and precious crystals of all sorts are admirably cut and worked out 
by the decorator. 

We shall pass over any further notice of this work and proceed to 
the furniture in the Corridor and Furniture Court. The finest piece 


| is the ebony and ivory cabinet of Annoni and Brambilla (19), in the 


corner. It is large and dignied in general outline. The sculptured 
portion is not equal to the finer French and English work, but, on 
the whole, well balanced and proportioned, A certain florid abun- 
dance in the inlaid ivory, that would be out of place in a smaller 
object, comes in with effect in this piece, which is —— in scale, 
and fitted for the stately rooms of the Italian palaces. Giusti (2) 
stands well in this exhibition. A number of carved pieces, —— 
and frames, but including, besides, furniture of potted gan J shoul 
be carefully examined. Nothing in the whole Exhibition is more 
delicate, firm, or well chosen than his arabesque ornamentation. He 
has the merit, also, of having produced many admirable scholars, 
Fru)lini (97), besides portrait -reliefa, exhibits carved furniture, 
or pieces of furniture, in soft woods, full of grace and delicacy. 
Franceschi (66) in the same manner, Ferri exhibits a sideboard and 
small chests carved in the manner of Giusti, admirable in design ; 
Caijani (65) carved works in white wood. A cabinet by Cairoli (6) 
may be examined as one of the best in the Italian Court. It is 
small, but quiet and judicious in design, tone, and execution; it is 
in teak or similar wood, with ivory and ebony inlay, It stands in 
pleasing contrast with more ambitious objects of similar kind. 
Scotti, of Milan (88), exhibits a black cabinet, with indifferent ivory 
engraving. Picchi (12), Mengozzi (37), and several others in the 
corridor exhibit cabinets in carved walnut, ebony and ivory, and 
pietra-dura work. They do not come up to the works already 
named, Levera (4) has a good, convenient buffet or sideboard in 
walnut, carved. This isin the ante-room of the court; Nicoolini (79) 
a small ebony cabinet, inlaid with ivory, 

In marqueterie, Polli (13), of Florence, exhibits the most important 
object. It is a table standing on a solid base, heavy and poe md in 
form, The inlay is bright in colour and contains allegorical figures, 
The mountings partake of the general heaviness. 
Pasquale Corridi (32) exhibits light-coloured marqueterie tables, some- 


| thing in the tone of our English seventeenth-century work of this 


kind, but without its harmony and modesty. Mengozzi ed 
descends lower in style and execution. Sorrento work is exhibi 

to greater advantage. This wood mosaicis lively and characteristic. 
It is best adapted for small objects; and an ingenious and com- 
plicated piece of furniture of this discription, containing unexpected 
fittings of all kinds, will please and amuse the visitor, Salvatore 
Coco (18) has a walnut-wood table, with uncomfortable legs neath 
carved. The large billiard-table in marqueterie, by Laraschi 
worth notice. Barbetti (13) has a beautiful carved waluut priedi 
in the corridor, admirable in style and execution, though unequal to 
his sedia in the Exhibition of 1862, The chairs of Ohiavari, par- 
ticularly those without carved backs—a graceless and uncomfortable 
innovation—continue their well-deserved popularity ; they are light, 
comfortable, well put together, and economical in price. The geo- 
metric marqueterie table tops of the Institute Mannin in Venice, 
and the piano-case of Marchisio, should not be overlooked. 

We must not leave this sumptuous furniture without calling 
especial attention to a large toilet-glass by Giuseppe Bonaiti (no 
number in catalogue). It is at the end of the Farniture Cou 
near the corner occupied by the great ebony and ivory cabinet 
Annoni Brambilla, This glass is framed in dark wood, teak pro- 
bably ; and inlaid, in delicate forms, with pearl and metal. Nothing 
equal to the j of this pearl-work can be seen in the 
Italian or any other section, in the inlaid boxes of the Oochin- 
Chinese. For colour it is eq to Gatti’s work, but it seems to 
combine the exact quantity and disposition of such ornament as 
applied to costly bed-room furniture. 

The bed-room furniture in this court is not altogether a success, 
The most important exhibit is the bedstead of Ranelli (35). The 
form will at once strike us as*uncomfortable. Ga’ sharp 
points offer themselves at every corner of the bed. The colour and 
decorations are unsatisfactory. The metal bedsteads are good, but 
deserve no special mention, They would be better without the 


knobs of glass. 

Russia is mainly represented as to class 14 by the Imperial maau- 
factories already described. Petit (4) exhibits several pieces of 
ordinary drawing-room furniture; the best, a toilet-table, with 
looking-glass between small blocks of d-awers, with ueterie top 
and sides, a secrétaire, and other pieces, Shantszenbach (5) a lady's 
secrétaire. In the court will be observed the exhibit of the asiaa 
embroidered sofa, &c. Two chairs, heavy, but of characteristic form 
and simple detail, should be observed. 

In Sweden we may note the bed of Edburg (i), the walnut cabi- 
nets of Aman (9) and Schroeder (10), and the exhibit of 
> e do not, however, obtain any notions as to 
national style or peculiarities in the Swedish as in the Danish section. 
The interesting figure exhibits of the Scandinavian sections belong 
to another class, 


Denmark has an interesting exhibition, A society for the en- 
t of art-workmen exhibits several well ed and 
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Renaissance, and its design must be accepted as necess1ry forthe due 
keeping of the rooms it is to furnish. 

orway does not exhibit much, nor can much be said for the 
Gothic furniture intended for the Royal palace at Christiania, There 
are good wickerwork chairs by Christian, sen., with seats embroidered 
with beads, 

Greece has nothing, at the date of this report, of importance, 
We see ‘a small court fitted like ordinary Gouvlaxesens, with 
stuffed chairs and sofas, There is a table with ornamental mount- 
ings of white metal, which may be taken as the most con- 
spicuous object exhibited. Hangings, carpets, &c., do not belong to 
the class under consideration, Folding chairs, with nothing dis- 
tinctive about them, need not detain the visitor. 

Portugal has sent several solid and well-made cabinets and side- 

boards, which will be seen in their farniture court. We may notice 
a black cabiret and secrétaire by Miguez (2), ornamented with 
steel knobs or nail-heads, It has a turreted form, and is charac- 
teristic, thongh not, perhaps, judicious for the economy of spac, 
Other pieces will also be seen of sober and quict form and colonr, 
but showing little in the way or artistic design that need claim our 
attention. Inlaid tables with lines radiating from the centre are to 
be seen in this court, In the Italian section they are numerous, 
and are evidently a popular method of ornamentation, The arrange- 
ment, however, is so dazzling and uncomfertable for the eye that it 
can hardly be thought an example for imitation. As work it is 
excellent. Borrea (4) exhibits solid and well-made furniture of 
various kinds, Pfaffly (1), also solid and usefal pisces, Tho 
Portuguese exhibitors send what we desire so much to see in the 
other competing sections—good specimens of the furniture in 
ordinary use—and have made no ambitious efforts for the special 
occasion of the exhibition. 
_ In the Spanish section, after a long delay, we have some intares‘- 
ing pieces of furniture. A lady—Mdme, Canella, of Barceloni— 
sends a number of pieces that deserve our careful attention. They 
are inlaid wood, mosaic, and marqueterie, the former elenent boing 
preponderant. The pieces partake in general outline, of th: 
shapes of French marqneteriefurniture. A table in the centre of the 
court, shaped on the sides in Lonis XV. manner, and mounted ia 
metal, loses much of its Spanish character. Still, the surface is 
covered with pictorial and mosaic inlay in woods, natural and 
staincd. A wardrobe, secrétaire, cabinet, and other pieces, all 
similarly decorated, are exhibited together. They may be considered 
as representing the old Spanish marqueterie, so quaint and spirited, 
that we see in various collections, of the seventeenth century. A 
number of carved and stuffed chairs, an ornamental billiard-table, 
and an iron bed or sofa, are not remarkable for any national chsrac- 
teristic. There is a cabinet, with press below, in light wood, with 
inlaid mouldings of purple wood, by Pons and Rivas, also of 
Barcelona, which is worth notice, 

We have Gothic and Alhambra-Moorish work in various pieces of 
furniture, but they are not sufficiently important to be worth special 
description ; nor are they of such a kind as to hold out hope,, like 
our English furniture for Gothic houses, of greater perfection and 
convenience for the future, 

In Switzerland Wirth Brothers (9) represent a large house 
established in Paris as well as in Switzerland, and exhibiting 
in both sectio:s. The furniture shows the skill in carviag in oak 
and soft woods for which the Swiss are so famous, The cabinet- 
making, too, is sound and good. Their exhibit is very considerable, 
and occupies a sort of salon with regular parquet-floor and hangings 
very prettily set out. They have a stall also opposite to this which 
exhibits their carved work. The tables are amongst the most suc- 
cessful pieces, The cabinets have been too much loaded and are too 
heavy in design to enable us to rank them with the highest class of 
work of this form, The visitor should also observe how the florid 
abundance and want of restraint of much excellent pierced and carved 
ornamentation injures its effect. Their best piece is a large sideboard 
at the back of the court. This ic well constructed, and the carving 
is executed with spirit. It is loaded, and the redandancy of ornament 
occasionaly su ts the notion that it is applied and has not been 
carved out of the mass, The panels, however, of the lower cupboards 
are ornamented with reliefs really cut from the board, The figures 
at the base of the large glass at the back and those below the side- 
brackets (made to hol a or china right and left of the glass) are 
coarse and injure the of the entire object. But the proportions 
are grandiose and the g 1 effect sful. Flack exhibits a 
work-table extravagant in design but carved with great skill, ap- 
parently by ordinary workmen, 

Austria occupies a large section of the wantiess and has coatri- 
buted the contents of a roomy court to class 14. The most renowned 
and one of the most popular exhibitors in the whole circuit is 
Thonet (85), He exhibits only his chairs of wood beat by steam. 
They are in more complicated knots, but otherwise are not different 
from their form and character in 1862. The pric, too, is not less 
than it was then, nor do the greater elaborations of the twisted pieces 
contribute to such an effect. The house, however, has risen to great 
eminence in making and exporting, and the Austrian exhibitors have 
given to Thonet the place of honour. 

The best object exhibited in the court is the priedieu and 
triptych of Leimer, The outer volets or doors have fizare-subjects 
inlaid in wood and ivory, and = The design and en- 
graving are serious and full of life. e design is well drawn, and not 
over worked, The same qualities are seen-in the sculptared wooden 
Holy — and figures within. Kramer (19), of Pesth, exhibits a 
suite of walnut furniture elaborately carved. The work is well 
executed ; the sharp points and breakable pieces might be well 
omitted. There is nothing peculiarly artistic in the carvinz. 
Kitschel (18) exhibits an ornamental iron bedstead. It should be ob- 
served, as the most effort in this direction, and with these 
materials, in the building, The cresting, head and foot, are jadi- 
ciously conceived. There are no sharp points or thin plates to catch 
in the dress or ings. The whole seems well put together. A set 
of furniture is exhibited of corresponding work ; bat both chairs and 
tables are inconvenient from their excessive weight: a fall would 
probably bend the legs or back. Still, the ornament is artistic 
and well subordivated to the comfort of the sitter, Levehenfelder 
(17) exhibits a buhl table that should be noticed. The 








top is the best on of this pi bat it is well 
worked, The console-table of Kolb and Trem (17) is bold, 
eolid, and well desi The hanging festoons might be omitted 
with advantage. 1 (29) exhibits a highly ornamental suite 


of sofa, chairs, &c. Austria shows, besides these objects, several 

ieces of marqueterie, The best of these isa table by Lianer (18). 

‘he colours, though bright and full, are well sobsred dowa by the 
general mixture of wood, 3 are carved with skill and 
care, Cattolica has a table of similar aot also “= fall ia 
colour and hardly so successfal as to harmony of eff:ct. Kreatzigle 
a similar piece. A more interesting exhibit is to be seen in the 
small inclosure in the centre of the Austrian farniture court, It 


Prassia and Saxony 
may be summed up in a few notices, Bavaria has no furniture of 
importance that comes within the scope of the report for class 14. 
/ irtemberg.— @), aset of furniture in ebony, covered with 
blue en suite, The is well put together, m in outline, 
and comfortable for actual use. It hes nothing ally to distin- 
uetion. Haslinger(l)—Grand Dach 
of Baden—an ebony i cabinet ; fe wry n the form bot 
of arabesque creament end igens.tn the The latter are 
hardly portance of such a piece of ornament, 
Bto (2), in the same section, is more successfal and leas 
ambitious in . The are omitted, and the general eff sc: 
of the piece, w is of same kind, is better. The Grand 
Duchy . Hesse Ae pete exalt, —— Mr. et 
W\ a a complete parquets, chairs, an 
f . The character of the ornamentation of the latter, which is 
the principal piece, is quiet and good, The border is liable to catch 
Heiniager (3), 


dust, but the workmanship throughout is excellent. 





also from Mayence, exhibits a cabinet or sideboard ornamented with 
figures in the round, The sculpture of these is very defective, as the 
visitor will see; and there are some extrava in the wing 
decorations which are salient, and want unity with the mass they 
belong to. The work, however, is well put together; and the effort 
towards artistic decoration will lead to more ve design in the 
more ambitious portions of such work. Bembé (1) has a very com- 
plete exhibit. A large sideboard, of excellent workmanship, in 
unpolished walnut, should be carefully examined. No better gencral 
design for the form of such a piece of furniture can be seen in the 
German furniture courts, and nothing about it is above the reach of 
the workman employed. Some contrast between the relief and 
saliency of the animals’ heads of the lower panels and the quieter 
work of the upper portion may be noted, but the general effect of 
the piece is very good, 

The S«xon exhibit is more important, Fiirpe, the upholsterer 
of the Saxon Court, has the most important and best-executed 
cabinet. It isin ebony, with inlay of ivory. The work is well 
carried out; and the fittings, joints, bolts, and drawers, are all 
made with solidity and precision. It comes, in these respects, 
nearer to the French upholstery than does that of Austria, The 
designs, however, of both this cabinet and one to be noticed pre- 
sently are extreme in the heaviness and massive dulness of their 
general form. The Renaissance Society (14) of Berlin exhibit a 
cabinet on supports like that of ee but with double pediments 
above, both interrupted, which dwarf and weigh down the principal 
portion of the piece. Friedrich (8), also of Saxony (Dresden), a 
cabinet in ebony, with ot her furniture. The same size and solidity of | 
parts and mouldings that are employed in the construction of the 3e 
cabinets would suffice for much larger pieces, and should be com- 
pared with the lighter work of Gillow and Trollope in the English, 
and Rondillon and Lemoine inthe French section, and with other 
French exhibit ors of ebony cabinets of the same form, Bauer Brothers, 
of Breslau (6), a large buffet, with niches and figures in the front. 
The design is too architectural to have been intrusted to any but 
first-rate artists to carry out. One of the best pieces here 
is a bureau or secrétaire, by the Association des Ing‘nicurs 
d'Allemagne. The ornaments are applied, and not carved on the | 
work itself. Some figures on the wings are unsuccessful, and the 
upper part generally is less well conceived than the lower. The | 
general lines of division are, however, judicious, and the contrivances | 
of shelves and closets very ingeniously arranged. Bachnart (16) 
and Geismar both exhibit furniture made of horns and feet of stags 
and roe, So much has been said in praise of this extraordinory 
application of horns, and the objections to their use for convenient 
furniture seem so obvious, that we shall not here enlarge on the 
subject. As hat-pegs and umbrella stands, these articles see:a well 
devised. The dust can be brushed from them, and their branches are 
calculated for this special use. How the dangerous points which 
bristle on the backs and edges of sofas and chairs, and offer 
snares to the dresses of ladies and the legs of gentlemen walking 
or sitting in a room, can be in place in articles made for ease and 
repose it is difficult to perceive. For hunting-lodges and countr 
cottages, however, these articles are much in vogue ; and iu 1862, 
when the merits of this kind of work were much canvassed, all that 
was exhibited was eagerly bought up, and much more ordered, 
The public will judge of the suitableness of these disputed points 
for itself. 

Belgium naturally occupies a considerable position in the Exhibi- 
tion of furniture and decorations, The quantity of work executed | 
and exportéd in, and from, that industrious country is very large. 
Goyers, in oak carving, and Leclerq, in marble chimney-pieces, are 
instances of makers on the very largest scale, and whose execation 
is generally liked, while their prices are moderate. While, however, 
they supply so much to the trade, it cannot be p:etended that their 
work will rank high in the scale of artistic performances of this 
kind, The most important exhibitors in class 14 are Snyers Rang 
(10), of Brussels, Their exhibit consists of « large secrétaire, with 
shelves above and andinclosures belo #, black with ornaments in relief, 
Also, a brown and black p‘ece of similar kin1 without the upper por- | 
tion. There is a third large piece and chairs. The first may 
be ranked as the most important. It is solid, and will farnich a 
large room, but is dull and heavy in effect, anil wants relief from 
the great mass of dead black. Black ebony work will always require 
either surface bas-relief work in abundance or ivory inlay. The 
piece, however, deserves attention. A small cabinet, with panels of | 
tapestry, and other objects not remarkable, are exhibited by Gobart 
(4), of Ghent. The woodwork is light and well composed, but ha; 
nothing remarkable as to carving. Tue effect of the worked panels 

, with so much aim at ornamentation in the structure. 
Snutzel (9), of Brussels, exhibits a sideboard elaborately carved. The 
work is insufficiently considered, and has a flimsy appearance, 
A better piece of this kind is a carved table, on a solid bise 
or cupboard and four carved legs by Van Ja-thond, of Malines 
(14) ; also chairs in the same manner, by Verlind en, of Malines (16). 

t is but just, however, to the makers of objects that are perhaps in 
demand for the farniture of Belgian houses or for exportation, to 
note how much of such furniture is sold as old in London, and also 
how much better it looks in really old pieces, Slight fractures, 
worn surfaces, and the discolouration of age (not of tor varnish) 
greatly improve farniture that has a somewhat violent effect while 
white and new ; and the exhibitors have had the commercial honesty 
to exhibit this in its natural, though least at tractive, garb. 

Holland exhibits a good altar with reredos (Cuypers. and 
Stolzenburg) (7). This work is superior to the oak altars in the last 
section, onl both the structural portions, the table and supports, 
and the light and well-composed reredos, are serious and effective ; 
while the sculpture of certain figures on the back are as as 





anything of kind in the building, except the work of Leimer, 
in Austria, Dorens (6) exhibits a good console -table, designed in 
the Greek manner, with glass above. Generally, the Dutch gildio 


deserves attention for its solidity. Van Munster ®) must be no 
for his buhlwork. A small writing-table, with shelves abo 
fairly carved at the top and wings, and two chairs. The table o 
the one and the backs of the other are incrusted with black buhl- 


work. It is, perhaps, hardly in place on the chairs; but the work | 
stands alone of its kind in the Dutch Oourt, and is well.cut out and 
inlaid, 


From Brazil two tables of marqueterie have been sent. Theyare | 
all that come within the notice of this class. | 
Cochin-China exhibits, under Government direction, exquisite | 
pieces of inlaid woodwork (teak or harder wood), with peacock 1- 
shell, The delicacy of the arabesque and ve disposition of | 
very simple means insure an effect in these works un ed in this | 
method of decoration. It would be well to compare work with | 
an elegant toilet-table and glass in the large Italian furniture court, 
by Giuseppe Bonaiti (23). is is made of Indian walnut, and the 
inlay is in metal and e — The — design is ss) -~ 
ht, but perfectly solid, an e tone perfect. There is a 2, 
with native carving on the legs and sides, worth remark. 
In the foregoing report an attempt has been made to guide the 
visitor to a more careful examination of the objects exhibited in 
the class of costly and decorative furniture, Amidst a scene so full 
of animation, and an Exhibition so rich in elaborate and splendid 
objects, it is by no means easy to keep the attention alive, and to 
form a comparison between productions of various countries in 
the same class of work. We are naturally guided by the geographical 
arran t; and the report has gone from one section to another 
on principle, Generally, we have begun, in each country or 
section, with cabinets, sideboards, and other such large and important 
decorated objects, as the greatest amount of art and skill are to be 


found em d in these articles. Next we may take tables, chairs, 
parqueta, 4c, We may now resume these, in summary, before the 
visitor, 
The cabinets best wor th seeing are the follo ae 
French—Foardinois.— Walnut cabinet, and inlaid cabinet in black 


of manufacture, in which the wood is 
shou Id be carefully studied, 
Engl ackson and Graham.—Ebony cabinet, inlaid with ivory 
and lapis, and engraved. For excellence of work this should be 
compared with the cabinet of Grohé, French, the large cen tral piece 
in mahogany root or rel wood. J, and G, also ¢ xhibit glass show- 
cases in ebony frames, inlaid with ivory. 


| for packing an 








ivory plates, exquisitely engraved. Ebony cabinet or showcase 
with glares doors in toon Spain. r : 

We may then observe the brilliant marqueterie works of Wright 
and Mansfield and Jackson and Graham, English; Roux Grahé, 
and Sormani, French ; Trollope, and Orace, English. Of these 
the ‘satin-wood piece, by . and M, is thoroughly English, 
and reproduces work of our very best period. The marqueterie 
of Roux, Grohé, and Sormani is French. The metal mountings ia 
the marqueterie work of Grohé shovld be noted for fineness and 
delicacy of work. Other marqueterie cabinets will be sen in the 
Russian Court, by Petit; the Spanish, by Mdme Canelli; and in 
the Italian work of Polli (13). But the interval between te 
English and French work and that of the Italian, Aus‘cian, and 
Span'sh Courts is considerable. 

Ebony cabinets, étagéres, &c, are very numerous’ Besides the 
fine examples quoted, we may turn the visitor's attention to those 
of Trollope and Gillow, in the English section ; Lemoine and Chaix, 
and Alessandri; Sanvresy, Meynard, Pesquereau, Lexcelient, Gradé, 
Pelcot, and Charmois (inlaid), Hunsinguer, in the French section; 
Annoni and Brambilla, and Niccolini, in the Italian; Fiirpe, of 
Dresden; Friedrich and the heavy piece of the Société des 
Ingéniecurs, in the Prossian, In mixed ebony and brown woods we 
have Gillow, Fiirpe, Wirth. In walnut and other brown woods, 
Trollope, Crace, Gillow, English; Richstadt, Gueret; Knussman 


and Bembe, Hessian; Wirth, Swies; and the Société des 
Ingénieurs, in the Prussian section. Pietra dura furniture is mainly 
exhibited by the Italians. Two cabinets from the Imperial factories 


at St. Petersburg contain specimens of lapis and the inlaid flowers 
compored of agate, nephrite, porporine, jasper, turquoise, and 
meny other precious materials, such as are rarely seen collected. 
The Italian work will not bear comparison with these. Two 
Florentine tables, made many years ago and placed beside the 
modern productions, should be compared with them. Torrini, Polli, 
Picchi, and Rinaldelli, all exhibit Florentine work of this kind. 

Tables we shall see in perfection by Jackson and Graham, 
Rondillon, Grohé, and the buhl of Roux. The carved consoles of 
Allard (France), Pohlman (Belgium), Kolb and Trem (Austria), and 
much good work, gilt or for gilding, in the French section. The 
a buh! of Lucchesi (Italy) should be compared with these fiae 
models, 

Filmer (English), Ribal (France), Knussman (Hease), exhibit 
tables for general use, Blanchet (France) has the best of the deco- 
rated billiard-tables. There are several specimens in Frauce and 
Italy. Generally, any but the simplest ornament seems out of 
place in a billiard-table ; excellence for the game being the sole 
necessary qualification for the table, 

Chairs—of Jackson and Graham, Sauvresy, Ingledew, Lannean, 
Rebeyrotte (French—light and cheap), Gallais, the Austrian bent- 
wood of Thonet, and the light, comfortable chairs from Chiavari 
(Italian) by many contributors. 

Bed-room furniture is best carried out by the white woods of the 

English makers—Dyer and Watts, Heal, Hunter, Howard, Smoe, 
Spiers and Son, Lemoine exhibits an imitation of the work of 
Dyer and Watts, and Mazaros and Muntz in oak, carved and plaia ; 
Geekler, Albrecht, Roll, Racault, Hertenstein, Brugeaux, in hard 
woods. These last are handsome and admirably made, though 
disagreeable in colour with Brugeaux, and still more in the green 
of Clere Drapier. For English houses—and, indeed, for all houses, 
in the general judgment on this work—the light, cheerful, clean 
furniture of our own makers ranks highest. essrs, Gillow have 
a large wardrobe, decorated with carving and inlay, of excellent 
make. Were not the naturalistic carving of the small panels in 
violent contrast with the classic severity of the inlaid work, it 
would renk high as an artistic production. Iron bedsteads are 
exhibited ty all the important sections, Kitschel, in Austria, is 
the most successful as to ornament. Winfield and Peyton show 
well for good make in our own. Vericchio for spring mattresses, 
We regret the tawdry ornaments in brass and und that injare 
the effects of some of our best work of this kind. Brass bedsteads 
cannot be too plain, as long as they are sabstantial, well joined, 
and entirely free from points, edges, or thin plates that catch in the 
bed-clothes or the dress, 
& Invalid and mechanical chairs are exhibited by Ward and by most 
of the competing countries. The mechanical furniture of Austria 
transport from house to house, in the machinery- 
gallery of that empire should be studied. 

Chinese lacwork is exhibited in its perfection in the Japanese and 
Chinese sections, Imitations are to be seen in Meyer Ravfia 
(French) and in the lacwork of the Dutch section. ur OWn ¢@x- 
hibitors of err oy: represented by Betteridge, send all kiuds of 
this work, bnt of their own designa, and admirably executed. 

The Oriental work of the Turkish and other sections is more 
curious than valuable as examples for European use, The good 
pearl and wood inlay of Turkey, and the exquisite work of Cochin- 
China in this way should be studied. 

The visitor will not fail to see how universal, everywhere but in 
our our own section, is the exhibit and manufacture of oak parquet 
floors. Those of Belgium, which are made and screwed down in 
large pieces many feet square, are the most convenient. But most 
sections exhibit them very accurately made. Great varieties are to 
be seen in the Swiss section, and splendid specimens in the exhibit of 
Marcellin (French). 

There are various buildings more or less splendidly farnished. 
That of the Empress, in the Horticultural Garden, 1s the most 
finished and successful, Init the visitor will see a thorough 
specimen of French care for -_ of colour, tone, and effect. 

It must be remembered that the report specifies only a few of the 
most noteworthy objects; but many more, indeed most ef the 
objects exhibited, deserve the greatest praise. The distinctions of 
medals show frequently but a few slight points of superiority in the 
work of one exhibitor over that of another, where both are still 
excellent, And connoisseurs will regret that so many interesting 
objects are to be; seen only for a short time, and that the choice 
examples cannot be kept permanently together for study and com- 


parison, 








PERFUMERY.—CLASS 25, 
BY SYDNEY WHITING. 
SECTION 1.—PEBRFUMEBRY 48 IT WAS. 


Is the same way map wane = nt me of i: ea, 
with all their beauty o . — and co-tlinesa 
of material, must trace their origin to the lap of Ne 
rengh utensil of the savage was rudely moulded an 


| sun, so the art of perfumery, now brought.to such ion, has ite 
| cources in the shadowy vistas of the past, when 


scented wood, 
bark, or gum of tropical vegetation was burned or bruised by primi- 
tive man for his religious ceremonies or his wants. The 
especial predilection, however, which the tribes of the earth 
evince for a — more to than of 
aroma, and ma jaa to ; 

taste “as the “Algerine twesic ot the Exhibition differs from a 
symphony of Mozart. In the Dae of Fernando Po, the 
odour of the pomatum called “Tola” is so powerful that the 
approach to a native village is indicated by its intense smell, 
penetrating even the densest brushwood. But ocoasionally, 
the faveurive escent ef uncivilised people would be pronounced rem i 
lent by the moderfi connoisseur ; such, for example, as a ame in 


t request on the Rio Negro, called Umari, which is o by 
fting the bark of the tree producing it (Humiriam floribundam) aad 


to savage tribes in many parts of the world a natural ty 
least, a saponaceous grass, which, mixed with oil and highly scented, 
must be somewhat similar to the refined productions of Paris and 





French—Roudilion.—Bbony cabinet, with jasper columns and 


lendon. In the Philippine Island this grass is called “ Go-go” and 
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British Guiana (vide catalogue) possesses not a wood used by 
the natives py Lee um but a ve _ tallow from a 
species of the “ Myristica,” which, mixed alkali, forms a soap 
of the finest balsamic character. 

The descriptions which Athenzus and other authors, Roman and 
Gay, Go ¢ Saete eee pen SS 5 es entered 
largely their religious and personal customs, w the burning 
of scented woods and aromatic gums (from which our word per- 
fume, by fire) was a ceremony at which not only the priests but the 
Egyptian Kings assisted, the principal substances being frankin: 
crocus, cassia, lign-aloe, and orris, The process of embalming, o 
course, involved the use of scented substances of all kinds; but the 
quantity of aromatics used for toilet purposes exceeded all other 
consumption: and here we arrive at one of the great landmarks 
in the ocean of perfumery, for the Egyptians were the first 
manufacturers of perfumes, inasmuch as the unguents used 
by the priests were compounded with great skill, and a 
large variety of cosmetics were used. The preparations 
of those unguents were so admirable that a specimen in the 
Alnwick Castle Museum has retained its scent after the lapse of 
3000 or 4000 years. With these extraordinary people, who, without 
a literature, handed down their habits and manners to remote pos- 
terity, the custom originated of the women staining ther fingers and 
the palms of their hands with a dye made from the leaves of the 
far-famed henna (Lawsonia inermis); and the for perfumes 
of all kinds arrived at its culmination at about the period when 
Cleopatra made such successful use of them in her interviews with 
Mark Antony. : ; : 

Amongst the Jews the use of perfumery in all its various refined 
characteristics came into use after the Israelite captivity in Egypt, 
though, long before that period, it is impossible they could have 
been ignorant of those aromatic products which, with more or less 
power of fragrance, betrayed their presence in every locality where 
shrubs and flowers flourished. The well-known expression, “balm 
of Gilead,” is referable to a gum made from a shrub called the 
amyris, which grew in large quantities on the mountains of Gilead ; 
and Strabo speaks of a field near Jerico full of those trees ; but still 
“perfumery,” in the sense we use the word, was borrowed from the 
Egyptians by the Jews, who, improving in all they had learnt, out- 
rivalled their former masters and became the greatest experts of the 
ancient world in preparing odours of all kinds. The custom of 
anointing the head, the application of kohl to give a languishing 
expression to the a the use of metal mirrors, and the practice of 
embalming, were copied from the Egyptians, while other pecu- 
liarities have descended to the present day. When the Empress 
Engénie appeared at the festival of the Boeuf-gras, in 1860, with her 
hair sprinkled with gold-dust, it is ible she was not aware that 
she was following acustom of the Jewish ladies 3000 years ago.* 

In the early periods under notice Babylon, amongst the Asiatic 
nations, was the principal market for perfames and cosmetics, con- 
sequent, no doubt, on the exceeding richness of her Flora. 

Some of the Assyrian perfume bottles, with cuneiform 
inscriptions, found by Mr. Layard in the excavations at 
Nimroud, are very curious, and from these and other 
proofs we find that Babylonian liquid essences were 





tion for auburn, or light brown, or golden hair took its rise from the 

early and painters attributing with almost one accord, sunny 

or auburn hair to e or A ite; and, while the 

pemene i os ee SS ae ee ae 
to by e possible art one e 

oi lo Bes "The composition of this dye consisted of a soap 


from Germany made of goat’s fat and ashes—no doubt containing 
some poy Fo ey me alkali—while, curiously enough, this soap is 
stated to be the first indication of that article amongst the Romans, 
and if so the natives of Tahiti were in this superior to the 
most civilised — in the world; but nat not civilisation, is 
the handmaiden of savage life, and bestows such boons as sciences, 
and art, and yy J only copy with slow and uncertain steps. 
A black dye used at Rome for retarding the ravages of time, or, 
scientifically speaking, to prevent the medullary juices from be- 
coming dry, was said to be made from leeches putrefied in wine and 
vinegar ; but there must be some mistake in respect to this dainty 
decoction, for wine and vinegar are powerful antiseptics, and prevent 
what Liebig terms eremacausis. 

But however much the Romans ultimately excelled in the manu- 
factory of ungunts and pomades, we must turn to Arabia, in the 
tenth century, for the application of chemistry to the art of per- 
fumery in the extended signification of the word, Avicenna is the 
name of the illustrious Arabian doctor who is stated to have been 
the first discoverer of extracting the perfume of flowers by distilla- 
tion, and, inasmuch as this is the real “ o sesame” to all the per- 
fumed treasures of the world, by which the latent sweets of 
Nature's most lovely productions are made to yield up their secrets, 
the discovery was an all-important one; and when it is further 
understood the rose was the first to raise the siege and give 
up its garrison of odours, the conquest of such a citadel was at 
the period unique. The first experiment of the savan* was 
made on a delicious species of the flower called “ Rosa centifolia,” 
and from it he produced the world-famous composition known as 
“ rose-water ;” hundred leaves of the flower yielding to the skill 
of the magician an aroma more precious in its aggregate commercial 
uses than the philosopher’s stone or the transmutation of metals, 
supposing either or both were ible. Saladin literally washed the 
floors and walls of Omar's 7 ae with the fragrant liquid; and 
throughout the whole of the East it became the custom to salute the 
welcome guest with a douche of the delightful water. It is curious, 
however, that, loving the scent of the rose as the Orientals loved it, 
they should have shown so much partiality for musk, which, in some | 
cases, they mixed with the mortar used in the construction of their 
places of worship; and Paradise, according to the Koran, is peopled | 
with nymphs made of musk—at least, so declares no less an authority | 
than the Prophet himaelf. 


Having paid a passing tribute of praise to the great Arabian 
physiologist and chemist Avicenna, it is due to specially mention | 
the country which originated that quintessence of perfumes the | 





generally contained m bottles of glass or alabaster, and 
the ointment in boxes of porcelain or chalcedony. 

The Persians also exhibited an extraordin love of 
sweet smells, a fact scarcely to be wond at, for 
Nature had carpeted whole districts of the country with 
flowers of every variety, one of the lily tribe being so 
numerous as to give its name “Souson” toa town s0 
denominated, In short, all the Asiatic nations exhibited 
an intenselove of perfumes; but we had not yet arrived 
at the period when alcoholic scents became known, those 
useful products of aroma and spirit, which, preserved in 
bottles—in the form of which ingenuity seems illimit- 
able—are sent to the nethermost ends of the earth. 

Next, we must turn for a moment to the Hellenic races, 
who, in pony. as in all other arts, set their seal upon 

d, 





id per. but by rows of bottles, piles of soap, and packets of 
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the rapid strides 
sweet odours, is booming one 
‘ as this exhibitor is not a mere 
p mgomey atoms, 2 — 
- , or explainin; t the 
process of what is technically called “mixing” is a very inpertens 
and delicate one ; so much so, that if a perfumer desires to make a 
bouquet from primitive odours he must take such essences as 
“chord” together; and that, as a painter blends his colours,: o 
must a perfumer blends his scents. Two colours that are concen- 
trated in intensity will neutralise one another and produce an 
inodorous body, in the same way that two loud sounds may be made 
to produce silence, and two strong lights to produce darkness.¢ The 
bottles, therefore, of M. Mero, and of the other perfumers known to 
fame in their several walks, though possessing in themselves nothing 
attractive, are suggestive of strange complications ; and so it will be 
a the most simple and humble articles spread everywhere 
aro 

M. Bermond (6) claims a specialty for violet extract. The flowers 
(Violet odorata) from which this is made grow principally in France 
and Sardinia. odour of this plant is procured in combination 
with spirit, oil, or s and the essence is produced by digesting 
as gy in refined hol, 

. Chiris (1) is known for his excellent flower pomades and oils, 
These are made by infusing flowers in suet, or oil, the chief 
necessity being to use as a basis a perfectly inodorous grease, so 
that its own odour may in no way interfere with the especial 
flowers to be introduced. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to that 
the bear is wholly innocent of contributing his adipose portions in 
the making of pomades, “ bear’s grease” being one of those titles, 
though used y Ln ae pe firms, which makes the line separating 
- yoony be m trade nomenclature very small indeed. The fat 
of the bear, from its rancid and coarse nature, involves the presence 
of those especial elements destructive to pomades of all sorts. This 
exhibitor, M. Chiris, employs 500 workpeople of both sexes in the 
different departments of his manufactories, and lays claim to being 
the first cultivator of the rose geranium in Algeria, 

M. Morrin (35) is the representative of the ya house in Paris 
for the manufacture of those toilet appendages which, if examined 
with a due regard to their uses and abuses, would carry us within 

the sacred adytum of my lady’s chamber. Here the dis- 
creet reporter will pause at the threshold, nor enter too 
fully into the modus operandi in the application of rouge, 
“blue” (for tracing artificial veins), Persian antimony 
(for = a to the colour of the eye), and other 
ee -en articles too numerous to mention, Also, 
e will only dare to wonder in silence when contemplating 
the outer covering of the “ etui mysterieux.” 

M. Séguy (33) exhibits specimens of what he is pleased 
to term “blanc Nymphéa,” said to be made of burnt 
shell, but which is stated to consist of an oxide of bis- 
muth mixed by trituration with rose-water. Ladies 





should be aware of the composition of these various 
pe ee «4 so that they may select the least injurious 
to e 








skin; and that popularly known as “ violet 
powder ” is the most preferable, It is made of starch and 
orris-root powder, scented by various additions, and its 
application by the common “ powder-puff” involves an 
enormous consumption of swan skins, from which the 
are made. A good and safe powder called “ Pestachio 





the wor! Here we find that every sacrifice was accom- 
panied by libations of wine and the burning of frankin- 
cense,and at every festival cosmetiques were largely 
consumed. Upon successfully emerging from the ter- 
rific ordeal of the Eleusinian mysteries the neophyte was made ac- 

uainted with the agreeable fact that around the Elysian Fields 

ows a river of perfumes deep enough to swim in, and that 500 
fountains of sweetest essences were for ever at play—a fact no 
doubt known to the more erudite exhibitors of umes in the Ex- 
hibition, who, being in despair at emulating with any chance of 
success so much excellence in the fountain line, resol to shine by 
contrast, and their success is undoubted. The Greeks, as a nation, 
exhibited wonderful finesse in mixing their scents, and in this women 
were principally employed; while the use of perfume, unguents, 
and cosmetiques became in the time of Solon so prevalent he 
prohibited the sale of —— ; but vr laws affecting the 
person are generally of no avail, and the perfumery sh in the 
time of the great lawgiver were the lounging-places of the Greek 
dandies, and the resort of ladies who came for an unguent to pre- 


minded a race to be 
considerable extent ; 
vices and virtues of the people whom th 
taste for their habits and customs. 
luxuries of southern Italy, colonised by the Greeks, became — 
° 


have had a better deed to record than 
his name infamous, Of the Roman baths it need scarcely be re- 
marked they were celebrated through all the world, and their 
“unctuarium” resembled a modern apothecary’s shop, owing to the 
and jars containing the materials used for every portion of the 

y: To enter for a moment “ mundis muliebris,” the chief cosmetics 

at a Roman lady’s toilet were solid and liquid unguents and powdered 
perfumes. Some of these preparations cost sums of money which spoke 
of extravagance and luxury unknown before or since ; and the manner 
of their application required the i and care on 
the part of the attendants, 
surrounded 


not backward in punishing, either by 
oss of cilial ornament, The dye mostly in vogue wi 

dark-haired beauties of the Imperial city was one for turning black hair 
into a sandy or fair colour, a tint as m i i 


* To Mr. Rimmel the reporter on this class is indebted for the courtesy of 
his forwarding him a copy of his charming work called “The Book of 
e => is also 
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| in verses more or less musical; and two thousand 
Sanscrit writer named Kalidésa expressly refers to perfumes 


STILMANT'’S BRAKE ADAPTED TO A TENDER (CLASS 63), 


cost] 
forms of odours, requires proper dilution for its employment. 


so tradition states, claims the honour of the discovery ; and — 
e | 


it is now produced by distillation, there is little doubt, in 
earlier periods of Indian chronicles, it was simply and easily | 


made—at least, such is a fair supposition, since we learn, from works | degree of harmony should be attempted in all thi 


on Asiatic manners and customs, that the origin of the scent was | 
traced to a certain beautiful Sultana’s observing, while walking in 
her garden, through which ran a canal of rose-water, oily icles | 
floating on the surface, which turned out to be the veritable otto. 
Of course, these Eastern stories must be taken cum grano salis, and 


rodigality of Nature in those climes was ready for the demand, 
Lowasever extensive it might have been. The ox Indian poets, 
as well as later ones, all sang the praises of Flora’s lovely children 


work, showing how they were used for sacred domestic pur- 
poses. The scented woods of India, which, in the form 
and small articles de luxe, abound in the Indian department of 


bergris, 

doubt, all duly appreciated by the refined and sensitive Hindus, 

pes my manners and customs of the Chinese, —— 
and of the Indian Archipelago are comparatively a sealed 
us; but there is no question that the originators of the joss-sticks 
and bronze urns (some of the ancient specimens of which exhibit 
extraordinary skill in the mixture of metals) were large consumers 
of perfume of every description. Musk, in the earliest periods of 
Chinese pe must have played its usual prominent —— 
compound umes, mre my as many of the pro- 
vinces of China are, par excellence, the habitat of the musk-deer—a 


latter view, however, is not borne out 
which the genus homo evinces for this 
traordinary secretion. When once musk 
used its obliteration from the sense of 
Malmaison, inbshited more than {ot 
aison, i more than forty years 
Josephine, though since then sapententy ru 
even washed with aquafortis, still retain the 
able scent, of which it is needless to add 


SECTION 11.—PERFUMERY AS IT IS, 
The French group of vitrines devoted to the displa 


in the 
which is 


“ 





powder” is manufactured from levigated talc, finely 
sifted; and it is not affected by impure atmosphere—a 
desideratum devoutly to be desired. 

M. Piver (48), who is the leading perfumer in France, 


y and delicious otto of rose, but which, like all concentrated | does not on the present occasion, from an artistic point of view, make 
India | so elegant a display as on former Exhibition occasions; but his 


attendant will be found on duty, ready to cast a jet of sweet odours on 
the passers-by ; but it proceeds from a sort of drawer, and is pumped 
up ready for use by a most unrefined apparatus underneath, Some 

" rmor ) and there seems 
an incongruity in delicate odours yee me by material means so 
visible to the eye. M. Piver could well afford, from the high repu- 
tation he enjoys, to discard all adventitious means of attracting the 
public, either by so-called fountains or the gratuitous sprinkling of 
scents, and one would rather such matters were left to the mere 
shopman. To M. Piver is due the merit of numberless improve- 
ments in perfumery, and while others are content to bring 


out a new sort of bottle, rhaps, or ty envelo 

for soap or scent, this exhibitor has wonght capital, 
science, untiring energy to bear upon the subj which 
is evidently a labour of love with him, And well it may what 
branch of industry so fascinating as the prgetien sad setention 
of the exquisite though evanescent perfume of flowers? To entrap 


their volatile odours and render them 


that 
cic tpateth tatane 
Rimmel 
here 


if 


F 
F 


comprising lemon, bigarrade, 
The common and rough 
perry and cider, in an unscientific way, bes 
of working by “expression,” but the mode varies in different 


curious processes, 
pnt me worth —— founded on the intense 
at’ which fragrant ecules exhibit towards fatty bodies— 


on, which has proved of enormous use to manu- 
vely described as the ate into 
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maker ; but whatever its componition it should be remembered that 
all dentifrice is injurious if containing any ingredient likely to 
Seeese She canta 6 So teeth. The mittens haste os entaghemted 


M. Chardin (29) is noted for his shaving soap, no small honour 
on hb ein i . 


uct is 
record. “A potash soft soap of lard” emiuently possesses this 
desideratum of creamy softness, while added to its merciful qualities 
is a beautiful pearly a’ ce, which might s' to the 
of “ honour - 
that celebrated act of extravagance which history is so tenacious o 
clarified lard, potash ley, 


febri vine; or its substitute in the form of acetic acid, is its 
tele el wi essence of perfumes, accord- 


rendered so by adding gum-resin, myrrh, benzoin, storax, or tolu. 
M. Mougeot (59) exhibits soap inlaid in col and a ty 
thereby—far more desirable than metallic in- 


saponaceous articles a discord to the touch, but the question arises 
what becomes of it when the adjacent portions of soap dissolve in 
the water? If, in answer to this, it is stated that the metallic 
inlays are only superficial, still, the response and objection are 
obvious—why assume an incongruity even in trifling matters ? 

M, Botot 33), disdaining the confederation of the vitrines in the 
court where his countrymen have established their bund, exhibits his 
perfumery outside the carré, in the very centre of Mobillier 

e, and makes a pretty display of articles de toilet. His per- 
meee | fountain, the best of the few in the Exhibition, consists of a 
bronze female fi pouring perfume from an urn, by which hun- 
dreds of pocket-handkerchiefs are scented every day. 

In the French department or court, where we have, perha 
lingered too long, are sixty-two exhibitors, most of them, no doubt, 
as much deserving of notice as those already mentioned; but in 
many instances a few bottles and toilet paraphernalia carefully 
locked up in glass cases, with no representative to indicate 
specialties, afforded little opportunity for examination ; and the same 
remark applies to all the amaller objects in the Exhibition under lock 
and key, especially in class 26, presently to be reported upon ; so that 
the best mode of procedure is to endeavour to impart a general inte- 
rest to the topic under discussion, and to induce the explorer to regard 
objects not only with the outward senses, but with the understand- 
ing. searne, therefore, the French exhibitors, we find, by a general 
inspection of the perfumery departments throughout the building, 
that there is not much which offers itself for a critical analysis, not 
only from the foregone reasons, but because of the extreme paucity, 
as a general rule, of the display of scents and odours, 

In the Prussian section of building there are many aspirants 
for the honour of being descended from the family who o: y 
manufactured the celebrated perfume called eau de Cologne; but as 
this is a point for others to determine it will be our duty, ex necessi- 
tate rei, to draw attention to a few facts on the subject. Johanh M, 
Farina (19) exhibits an ebonised armoire, with a majolica fountain 
holding flowers, and the claims of this exhibitor on the subject seem 
conclusive, till at a short distance rises, in all its grandeur, a large 
monumental-looking structure, as if it had been erected in memory 
of departed spirits rather than in honour of existing ones. 
Rows of eau de Colo bottles, medalli niches, carv- 
ings bronze figures, a little fountain, and all sur- 
—— the Prussian eagle, — to swoop upon the daring 
sceptic, bid the spectator pause exclaim, “This, in truth, 
must be the real J. M. Farina, and none other can dispute the 
fact ;” when, lo! = further on, yet another claimant with 
the same cabalistic initi places in your hand the copy of a genuine 


the great source of the water of waters, Bewildered by the conflict- 
ing evidence, it pon ele yy to know that the dis- 


upon the of the spirit employed as its basis, Spirits 
Sap ve Sed Saar yl 
eau de Cologne of a high character, owing, it is believed, am 


blossoms (the bitter species, Citrus bigarradia), and when one 
the hundreds of tons ed tewus plucked 


the of perfumery, the enormous consumption of leaves for 
the distillation of an essential oil called petit awe ppm kt pe 
the rind of the fruit yet another essence is e called oil of 
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Engret undemtocd. "Tne efitie orange tree (Ores eurentiom) else 
tree aurantium 

~ gyty gt. the fruit itself is 

we know, the peel of the orange is 

mserve ; 80 that almost every portion of this wonderfal 

the senses, and a means of 
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Denmark, Sweden, and Norway scarcely enter an appearance ; 
and Russia, who, if pomades were really of bears’-grease, 
might make an extensive display in that collects the 
products of other coun of course, being an exception. 

Turkey—so associated with henna, and perfumes for 

not demand more than a passing word ; and, though 

the attendant submitted with equanimity to a cross- 
as to any matters of interest connected with 

toilet art as used in the harems, his dignified reticence left 
nothing to record ; but, en mt, it may be mentioned that the 
Turks make one of dyes for turning the hair black 


in the Constantinopolitan Court, and the 
ence between what the display might have been and that which it 
is is matter for regret. @ soap exhibited is wonderfully dear, a 
small cake costing two francs; but this most probably, a deter- 
gent used for the bath, . nd possases, no bt, an excess of fatty 


In the Egyptian Court powder for tinting the hair and eyebrows, 
consisting, very likely, o iron and oe oie aha 
les femmes Arabes ;” a cosmetic called Dilka, used by the Nubians; 
and—horror of wy !—musk of i in brief, the 


east, according to the French cata- 
logue—to subscribe her Celestial sweets to this class; but Tunis 
sends a few articles, the titles of which appear to have puzzled even 
the French translators. 

America has two exhibitors, one of which displays a pomade made 
from the inevitable bear, but sublimated into a rarer and more 
scientific product than those of a similar character by its title, 
Bran } 

il has a few articles of perfumery not necessary to par- 
ticularise, though some attempt at arranging specimens of her 
grand and far-spread Flora, from which perfumes could be extracted. 
would have been welcome ; but possibly the Brazilians are satisfied 
with their imports of foreign scents and odours, France alone having 
sent 326,350 kilogrammes of perfumery in one year. 

Spain has only two exhibitors, one of whom describes a specialty 
oo anticanitienne ! ” 

geria, as an extensive flower- ing country, is a very im- 
portant auxiliary to the French tne tae rfumery, and some of the 
exhibitors in the French Court possess flower farms in that 
colony, more especially M. Chiris (1), of Grasse, whose plantations 
at Bouffarik are celebrated for their produce. The articles in this 
class exhibited in the Algerine Court are redolent of suggestion as 
to the flowers produced in that part of Africa and manner of 
treating them for the purposes of commerce; but the subject would 
trench too largely upon the space allotted to our report, and, for 
the same reason, a 8 and description of some of the articles of 
epee 7 pd as shown in English and colonial departments must 

rapid and brief, 


The English sections consist of a group of small and closely-packed 
vitrines, and here will be found the names of the most eminent 
London perfumers. 

Mr. Rimmel (12) exhibits the model of a scented jet d’eau in imi- 
tation of oxidi silver, and {the presiding Naiad will dip your 
handkerchief as often as conscience will permit into the fountain, 
The best specimens that can be pesdaned ¢ of every description of 
odour relating to the toilet will here be found, while the lavish gene- 
— A with which odours were gratuitously en of by the 
public in former Exhibitions is not likely to be forgotten. 

Piesse and Lubin (8) are represented by Mr. a jun., whose 
obliging attention desire to —_— every information on the 
subject of perfumery is worthy of special record. Dr, Piesse’s 
untiring efforts to raise the standard of perfumery as an art is 
well known ; and the desire which he holds steadily in view is the 
establishment of flower farms in certain British colonies, so as to 
make England independent of France and Italy in respect to orange- 
flowers, acacia, rose, and others. At Paramatta, New South Wales, 
Mr. Holroyd has planted an extensive orangery, and 


century or more Se Senees ee geen Saewe 
as“ bear's grease" to the British public; while the title, also, of that 


. Pears (3) claims the honour of inventing t soap 
which yields a tful lather, and is at once e to the eye 
and to the touch. It is made from a mixture of soap and spirits ; 
but the duty on the latter article udes its being manufactured 
to any a ae 
Mesers. Warrick (18) (query, 
and Chili which must have found their way into 


Mr. Price (9) lays claim to having invented a new perfume called 

“ Lilium auratium ;” and Perks (6), who has scientific research 

his avocation, and is far removed from the vender of 
to perfection. 

a Se 

Grgartnent, welch consiote of Giten cobeition, oll of waem im, 

i of great excellence, and 

impulse to the trade by ingenious 


! 


Se os 
prettiness more than beauty, to elegant and ingen 
phernalia, being external ; but if the group, in its 
entirety, is as ve of or relating to » 
eee teat wiesmes atc 

importance, and in this belief, some difficulties to 
combat with, the present report com 
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cation 
and other ironwork employed in the manufacture of railwa: - 
the Tre 


in 
SS eet oe oe bat Spain, 
ving failed to the objects in 





send their 
respective lista, this number is reduced to fifteen. The table 
shows the actual number of exhibitors from each country — 





90; Holland, 5 ; Belgium, 24 ; Prussia, 20 ; Grand Duchy of Baden, 1; 
Wirtemburg, 2; Bavaria, 2; Austria, 22; Switeerland, 2; Sweden, 
8; Russia, 2;' United States, 7; Great Britain, 24; Canada, 57 


In several instances, and more particularly in the case of the great 
French railway companies, which contribute largely to the French 
po ea a considerable number of objects are sent by one 

ibitor ; and thus the number of “exhibits” is about 50 per cent 
in excess of that of the exhibitors. 

The most prominent feature in this section of the Exhibition is 
the great advance made A Continental workmen in the quality 
of their workmanship, w: is in many instances quite equal to that 
of the best English workshops. In por of novelty of design there 
is not very much to be noticed since the Exhibition of 1862. 

The locomotives exhibited are thirty-two in number, Of these 
France contributes eleven passenger and goods engines, and two 
small tank-engines for tramways. Belgium sends five, Prussia two, 
Baden one, W berg one, Bavaria one, Austria three, the United 
States one, and Great Britain three passenger-engines and two cone 
tractors’ tank-engines. In addition to these, Mr. Fell’s engine for 
the Mont Cenis Railway will probably be in its place before the close 
of the Exhibition. The completion of it has hitherto been delayed 
by difficulties experienced in controlling the action of the horizontal 
wheels, working on the central rail, which, it is hoped, have now 
been overcome. 

These constitute, undoubtedly, the most important class of objects 
exhibited under this head, and in reviewing them it is important to 
bear in mind the different conditions of the countries, lines of rail- 
way, and traffic for which they are intended. 

land has a network of canals, and the sea, with its fleets of 
— vessels, to supplement her railways in the conveyance of 
coal and other heavy traffic. On the Continent, these aids either do 
not exist, or do so, generally, in a very much modified form, so that 
the heavy traffic is thrown almost a on the railways, and such 
is the accumulation of this species of traffic upon some of the French 
railways at this moment, that, unless the capacity of the trains be 
increased, there, would seem to be no alternative but, at a not ve 
far distani date, to oe scparate lines of rails for the goods 
traffic, as has already been done to a limited extent on the London 
and North Western Railway. 

From this circumstance arises the demand for large engines 
capable of drowing the heaviest possible loads, the limit of which is 
only fixed by the strength of the waggon couplings or of the waggon 
frames themselves, On the other hand is to be taken into consider- 
ation the increased first cost of these engines, the loss of tractive 
power whenever they are laid up for the most trifling repair, the 
greater wear and tear of permanent way occasioned by them, and 
the increased strength of construction required for the bridges, &c., 
the weight of the heaviest engine in use being taken as the unit of 
measurement. And it may be here observed that the ten-wheeled 
tank-engine of the Paris and Orleans Railway has a weight of sixty 
tons on a wheel base of only 14 ft. 10,in. On the whole, the balance 
of opinion in England, in an economical point of view, is against the 
use of these monster engines, whose enormous bulk and weight have 
also found little favour with English observers. A noticeable 
feature in connection with these large engines is the extensive use 
of steel for the boilers, piston-rods, connecting and coupling rods, in 
order to keep down the weight without —_— strength, 

In contrasting the Continental with the English engines it will 
be observed that, whereas the latter have only six wheels, the former 
have frequently eight, and sometimes ten, and even twelve wheels, 
which are rendered necessary by their greater weight. In England 
the inside cylinder is largely adopted; and, whether with that 
or the outside cylinder, the machinery is simplified as far as ible, 
and concentrated under the boiler and within the wheels, bringing 
the line of force as near as may be to the line of traction. In the 


necessary 
bited the tanks of the Continental engines are generally placed 
parallel to the sides of the boiler, and overhang; whereas the 
ene Sa Se bale, is generally adopted in English 
engines, et we and valve must tend to 
produce more unsteadiness in the engines, and, in the latter case, 
would seem to give more ee wear, and consequently for loss 
of lead, than in those built on the English 

In point of workmanship, however, many of the Continental 
Hp meee ay oe to those made in English workshops ; and it 

y to be 


T gine, made 
Railway. It is the 
out of an order for forty; the first fifteen 
having been y delivered over to the railway company and 
accepted b: vot ottzgen a of warranty for them having expired, 

Mr, K o i exhibits a locomotive built by him, from 

drawings, for one of our colonies, it being part of an order 


some cases the total absence of ventilation, more y in the 
im those ex- 


deserving 
traffic, and, doubtless, in it of economy, if not of comfort, the 
te comsidaned eoeesbal. Mi . 


signals exhibited, and especially those in the Prussian section, 


+ 


oe et ee oe in general use in England; 
and there is gin tt of concentration and arrangement of 
signals and points, the requisite locking = for the 
prevention of accidents, to be compared to the exhibited in 
the English section Messrs. Saxby and Farmer. In the French 


f 
i 


bits a 7 ~ system of locking-signals and 


= which he introduced in many years since; but he 
not demonstrate the applicabiiy of his plan to a large and 
complicated system, such as exists at the Charing-cross and Cannon- 
street stations in London, in and out of which station no less 
than 712 trains with engines passed on Easter Monday last ; and in 
the signal-box there, as many as sixty-seven levers for points and 
signals, with the necessary means of locking, are com in one 


In the Belgian and Austrian sections specimens of wheels, axles, 
Siees potion, "Sno totes t-iron work, occupy a pro- 
sample of forgia In Stan rn, the malty of wale com 

w can- 
be easily France als ex tg some excellent castings 
linders, axle-boxes, English section this descri 
of work is exhibited tn class 40, where the on tam’ tho 
Lowmoor, Barrow, Clarence, Atlas, and Earl *s ironworks are 

to be found, 

A variety of different systems of iron permanent way are exhibited 
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the majority having iron tranverse sleepers of different sections ; 
some, a8 in the case of the Economic Permaneut-way Company, 
adopting a series of large cast-iron chairs, supporting cach rail inde- 
pendently, as used to be the case with the stone blocks, now abaa- 
doned in England, but having tie-rods to keep them in gauge. The 
principal objections to them, generally, appear to be the slightaess 
of the slcepers (in order to keep down the cost) and the small hold 
they have of the ballast, especially in hot countries, for which 
they are particularly required, where the upper surface of the ballast 
is more exposed to pulverisation than in more temperate regions. — 

It should be noticed that the * Vignoles,” or flat-bottomed rail, is 
becoming very largely adopted on the Continent, dispensing with 
cast-iron chairs altogether. At the joints these rails, besides being 
fished in the usual manner, have a wrought-iron plate on a sleeper 
under them, and they are secured to the intermediate sleepers simply 
by bolts having a head formed so as to catch the rail. 

Many ingenious modes of communication between passengers and 
guards ere exhibited, consisting of acoustic, pneumatic, and electric 
signals ; the latter forming the great majority, and being largely 
experimented upon in France, where, however, it is found that, 
owing to various disturbing cauzes in reference to the electric 
eonnection between the carriages, about 33 per cent of the 
signals attempted to be given do not take effect. In 
many cases the signal-handles in the carriages are protected b 
glass covers, which the traveller is invited, is case of need, to bre 
with bis elbow, in o:der to reach the handle within. ‘This arrange- 
ment, involving the necessity of placing the handle either at the 
side or in the partition of the carriage, must render the signal prac- 
tice lly useless in the event of an assault by a powerful antagonist. 
It has, however, the effect of deterring nervous or weakminded as 
well as miechievous travellers from giving the signal on frivolous 
pretexts, while it would answer very well in any of the ordinary 
cases for which it is desirable to afford the — of communication 
with the guard; and it only remains to perfect the means of main- 
taining the electric current in its integrity to be able to satisfy the 
legitimate requirements of the travelling public. > 

On proceeding to describe in detail the objects exhibited by the 
various countries, taking them in the order in which they are placed 
in the French official catalogue, and the position they occupy in 
the building, the first country on the list is France, which, as 
might have been expected, in completeness and in numbers, as well 
as in the importance of its contributions, stands pre-eminent. The 
leading French railways, more especially the Eastern of France and 
the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Kailways, have shown a most 
commendable amount of public spirit in the scle they have adopted 
for their contribution to the display made by their country. 

The objects exhibited by France are to be found in three differeat 
localities—viz., in the outer gallery appropriated to machinery 
within the building, in a covered annexe with open space adjoining 
in the park, and in the shed devoted to the productions of the 
Creuzct Ironworks. 

Within the building may be observed No. 68 in the catalogue, 
which is a locomotive engine, belonging to the Paris, Lyons, and 
Mediterranean Railway Company. It is intended for express pas- 
senger traffic, on gradients of 1 in 120, for which purpose it has 
been altered from its original form, by having the boiler lengthened, 
the driving-wheels increased in diameter, and the trailing-wheels 

laced behind the ashpan. It is an excellent, substantial, and well- 
nished piece of workmanship ; it has six wheels, of which the four 
leading ones are coupled : it has inside cylinders, and inside bearings 
for the coupled wheels, and outside bearings for the trailing wheels. 
It is provided with screw reversing gear and a species of steam- 


brake, the apparatus for which as well as for the reversing gear, and | 


a specimen of the pistons and of the hollow copper stays for the 
fire-box used by this company, are separately exhibited on a stand in 
front of the engine. 

This system of steam-brake, or “ contre vapeur,” is that employed 
on the North of Spain Railway. It is highly approved of by the 
French engineers and has been adopted by them to a considerable 
extent ; and there are several other locomotives exhibited, either 
with the same apparatus or slight modifications of it. It consis:s in 
introducing a mingled jet of steam and water into the cylinders, the 
engine being reversed. The water, mixed with the steam, keeps 
down the teuperature and relieves the piston, and is driven back 
into the boiler without increasing the pressure iu it or damaging the 
cylinders, &c., by the inspiration of impure air, loaded with ashes 
and grit, from the blast pipe, as is done by reversing under steam in 
the ordinary way ; while, owing to the small quantity of steam ad- 
mitted, the shock to the machinery is very slight, and can be reduced 
to a minimum, 

The apparatus consists of two pipes of small diameter, for water 
and steam respectively, which are admitted into them from the boiler 
by means of two small slide-valves fixed beside the reversing gear. 
These valves are worked by screws with crank-handles and regu- 
lating-indexes attached, so that the engine-driver can admit water 
and steam, in the quantity and proportion he desires, into the pipes, 
which ure united into one at « short distance from the foot-plate, 
and then led along the outside of the boiler and belew the smoke- 
box, whence they branch off again to the cylinders on each side, 

The principal dimensions of this locomotive, as furnished by the 
constructors, are—area of fire-grate, i3}sq.ft.; number of tubes, 
158 ; length of tubes, 13{t. 14 in. ; interior diameter of tubes, 1j in.— 
total heating surface, 1060 eq. fe. 5 mean diameter of the boiler, 
4ft. Ogim. ; diameter of the cylinders, 1 ft. 4jin. ; stroke, 1 ft. 10 in. ; 
wheel base, 15 ft. ljin.; diameter of coupled wheels, 5{t 10) in. ; 


diameter of trailing-wheels, Sft, 7jin; weight when loaded, 234 | 


tons, 

Next in position is No, 71, a six-wheeled engine, all coupled, with 
a six-wheeled tender-engine, also having ali the wheels coupled, 
and built at Graffenstaden, for the Eastern of France Railway, on 
Sturrock’s system, This reilway has a very steep and undulating 
section, especially on the portion between Forbach and Niederbronn, 
where the ruling gradient for about a! miles is 1 in 66, with a 
constant series of ascents and descents, The heavy traffic on this 
line is principally from the coal-basin at one of its extremities, and 
consequently the greater part of it goes in one direction, If this 
traffic were worked by a single engine, the load would be limited by 
the steepest gradient, and for fully one half the distance where the 
gradients are flat or descending the engine would not utilise its 
whole power ; similarly, if a second engine were used as an auxiliary 
on the steep portions, its power would be wasted on the flat or 
descending ients, and it would have a large mileage to run back 
without a In order to meet this economical difficulty, the 
railway company have adopted this system of engine, with its large 


boiler and fire-box, capable of supplying steam to the tender-engine | 


at the points where its use is required, and where only it is employed 
asa motive power, The tender weighs when loaded twenty-eight 
tons, the adhesion of which is thus utilised. It must be observed, 
however, that this type of engine has been largely employed on the 
Great Northern Railway in England, where ita nse is now being 
abandoned. The prixcipal dimensions of the engine are as follows— 
Area of fire-grate, 26 square feet ; number of tubes, 276; length of 


tubes, 9ft. 10in.; diameter of tubes, 1gin; diameter of boiler, | 


4 ft. llin.—total heating surface, 1422 square feet; diameter of 
cylinder, 16} in, ; stroke, 23jin.; wheel base, 11 ft. 72in.; diameter 
of wheels, 4 ft. 3, in.; weight, loaded, 344 tons; weight of tender, 
loaded, 28 tons, It is provided with screw reversing gear, and the 
same system of steam-brake as that described above on the Paris, 
Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway locomotive. In order to keep 
down the weight, the boiler, fire-box cover, axles, and connecting 
rods are made of steel. It has inside cylinders, and the waste steam 
from the paca escapes directly into the atmosphere, 

No, 70 is a powerful goods-engine, with six coupled wheels, belong- 
ing to the Southern of France Railway Company, and having the 
peculiarity of being capable of transformation into a passenger- 
engine by the substitution of 5 ft. 3 in. wheels for its ordinary wheels 
of 4 ft. 34 in. diameter, The connecting-rods work one on a horizontal 
and the other on a vertical joint,in order to admit of the play in the 
wheels on going round sharp curves. The springs the four 
leading wheels are above the axles; those of the trailing wheels 
— the axle, - - 

e next in order is No, 63, a large and ¥ werfal ay a 
engine, built by Cail and Co, and the Compagnie de Fives-Li e for 
the Northern of France Railway. It has eight coupled wheels, 


with brake-blocks on both sides of the trailing wheels. The lead- 
ing and trailing wheels have from jin. to gin. lateral play. It 
has a long fire-box, on the Belpaire system, for burning small coal. 
The cylinders are outside, The workmanship of this engine is 
excellent, but the valve gear is very overhanging, and therefore dis- 
pleasing to an English eye. The principal dimensions are—area of 
fire-grate, 234 ft.; number of tubes, 249 ; length of tubes, 13 ft. 5}in. ; 
diameter of tubes, 1 ft. jin.—total heating surface, 1757 sq. ft. ; 
mean diameter of boiler, 4ft. 11in. ; diameter of cylinders, 19ft. jin. ; 
stroke, 254 in. ; wheel base, 13 ft. 11 in. ; diameterof wheels, 4 ft. 3} in. ; 
weight, loaded, 42} tons, There is also shown by the same exhibitors 
a pair of wheels with Caillet’s plan for admitting lateral piay and 
restoring the wheels to their normal position on entering and leavin 
sharp curves, It consists of an iron bar placed above the axle, an 
having at each end a horizontal spring, which yield to the pressure on 
the flanges of the wheels in the curves, but are of sufficient power 
to restore the wheels to position on that pressure ceasing, They 
also exhibit a drawing and model of a draw-bar attached to shifting 
levers, which work laterally on entering a carve, and keep the line 
of traction in the direction of the middle of the engine, between 
the two central pairs of wheels. Also a drawing of a compressed- 
air brake, by M. De Bergue, which consists of a receiver placed on 
the top of the boiler of the engine, into which, by a simple apparatus, 
the piston, on the steam being shut off, is made to condense air, 
drawn from the exterior, and not through the smoke-box. This 
receiver has a safety-valve that can be adjusted to the desired 
pressure, which is the measure of the resistance offered to the course 
of the piston, and which is gradually increased at each stroke of the 
piston until the maximum is reached, so that all shock to the 
machinery is avoided, 

No. 65 is a locomotive for mixed traffic, built for the Grand Dachy 
of Baden railways, at the Graffenstaden works, where the engine 
above described, belonging to the Eastern of France Railway, was 
also constructed, It has four coupled wheels, 5 ft, 6in. in diameter, 
outside cylinders, and weighs 26 tons, giving the large weight of 
13 tons on each pair of wheels, The cranks of the axles are on 
Hal’s plan, being let on to the ends of the axles and forming part of 
the bearing. The axles and tires are made of Krupp’s steel and the 
boiler of cast steel. The wheel base is only 8 ft. 6jiu., which per- 
mits of going round very sharp curves. The workmanship is good. 

No, 62 is an express-engine, belongin 








to the Paris and Orleans | 


Railway Company, which has been employed since its construction, | 
in December, 1864, on the sections from Périgueux to Agen and to | 
Capdenac, the steepest gradient being 1 in 63, and has runadistance | 
of 90,532 miles at a total cost for maintenance of £106 6s, 6d., or | 


| about a farthing per mile, The leading wheels have been replaced, 

but the driving-wheels have neither been changed nor turned up. 
| It has six wheels, of which the four hinder ones are coupled, and has 

outside cylinders and outside overhanging valve gear. It has steel 
boiler, tires, connecting and piston rods; and is fitted with Arbel’s 
stamped wrought-iron wheels. The fire-box has Tenbrinck’s smoke- 
| burping apparatus. It has screw reversing gear; and can take a 


1 in 63, 
the Commeniry Ironworks, and is exhibited, not as displaying any 


years has demonstrated to be exceedingly well adapted for traffic of 
this nature. 
28 cwt., up a gradient of 1 in 83 at the rate of sixteen miles an hour ; 
and forty waggons of coke up 1 in 220 at the rate of six miles per 
hour, The curves on these tramways are in some places of only 
five chains radius, and this engine has gone round a curve of only 
two chains radius, 
op account of the narrowness of the cuttings and platforms, 
company 
worked by them amounts to 400,000 toms of coal and coke in one 
direction, and a return traffic in the other direction of from 20,000 to 
25,000 tons, 

No. 35 is a tank-engine, intended for the goods traffic on the 
Aurillac and Murat section of the Paris and Orleans Railway, on 
which there are gradients of 1 in 33, and curves of 15 chains radius, 
It has ten wheels, all coupled and divided imto groups of two pairs 
each, on each side of the central or driving wheels. The load on 
each group of wheels is evenly distributed by means of compen- 
sating levers, The central wheels are fixed. ‘The first pair on each 
side.of them have a lateral play of 5-i6in., and the leading and 
trailing wheels have each 11-16 in. of lateral play, which is regulated 
by means of inclined planes on the grease-boxes, The framing is 
inside for the three leading pairs of wheels, and outside for the two 
hinder pairs, and is so constructed in order to give the greatest width 
possible for the fire-box. The cylinders are outside, with over hanging 
valve gear, The coupling-rods of the leading and trailing-wheels 
have universal joints, to allow for the lateral play, and also for the 
twist occasioned by the difference in level of the outer and inner 
rails in sharp curves, There are two fire-doors, to facilitate the dis- 
tribution of the fuel in the firebox, and the steam-brake of the North 
ef Spain Railway is adapted, with a slight modification, The sand- 
| box is placed near the base of the chimney, which keeps the sand 
| always dry. This engine can take a load of 150 tons up a gradient 

of 1 in 33, The priacipal dimensions are as follow oan of fire- 
| grate, 22} equare ft.; number of tubes, 280; interior diameter of 

tubes, 2in.; length of tubes, 16-ft. 4gin.; total heating surface, 
| 2257 sq. it.; mean diameter of the barrel of the boiler, 5 ft. 3 in. ; 

diameter of cylinder, 19) in.; stroke, 23j in.; wheel base, 
14ft. 10}in.; diameter of wheels, 3 ft. 6) in.; weight, loaded, 59 
| tons 12 cwt.; empty, 46 tons lb cwt. The boiler, tires, and piston- 

rods are of cast ateel ; the frames, axles, and springs of Bessemer 
steel ; and the wheels are stamped by Arbel’s process, 

Next to this is No, 37, a six-wh engine, by Cail and Oo., for 
the Northern of France Railway. In general appearance it is similar 
to that already described belonging to the Paris, Lyons, and Medi- 
terranean Railway, having the four leading wheels coupled, inside 
| cylinders and bearings for the two leading pairs of wheels and 

outside bearings for the trailing-wheels. ie has brake-blocks 
in front of leading and trailing wheels, and the crank-arms of the 
axle of the driving-wheels are strengthened by wrought-iron hoops 
sbrunk on, 

Next to this is the only remaining engine in the French section 
within the building. It is a monster goods-engine, made by Gouin, 
for the Northern of France Railway, on Petiet’s m, and appro- 
priately named “Le Titan,” It four outside cylinders and 
| twelve coupled wheels, and a second boiler and large steam-chest 


The 








ruperim The tubes are through the latter, super- 
heating and drying the steam, e chimney is horizontal, and pro- 
| jects beyond the foot-plate, A somewhat similar men was 


, exhibited in London in 1862, The weight, whea is 58) tons; 
| when empty, 454 tons; wheel base, 19 ft. 8} in. 

In the shed appropriated to the “exhibit” of the Creuzot Iron- 
works are three locomotives—one being a beautifully-finished little 


tank-engine, for mines or tramways. It is constructed for a gauge of 
| 2 ft. 74 in., has four coupled wheels, outside cylinders, and overhanging 
valve gear can go round curves of sixteen y radius, and up 


adients of 1 in 16, and altogether is a very handy little engine, 

iameter of cylinders, 8 ft.; st 144 in. ; wheel base, 4 ft. 9 in. ; 
diameter of wheels, 2 it, Gin. ; weight when loaded, 64 tons; empty, 
5 tons 4 cwt, . 

The second is a tank-engine with six coupled wheels, outside 
cylinders, and overhanging valve gear, and is a specimen of those 
used in the Creuzot works themselves, which are of enormous extent, 
and give employment to 10,000 workmen. The tank is placed 
parallel to the boiler and below the top of it, and overhangs con- 
siderably. The buffers are provided with double horizontal elliptic 
—- The workmanship is ~_! good, The third is an express 
six-wheeled engine, built from English drawings for the Great 
Eastern Railway. ‘The workmanship of this engine is also exceed- 
ingly good. The driving-wheel is 7 ft 14 in. in diameter; leading 
and trailing wheels, 3ft. 7jin.; wheel base, 15ft.; diameter of 
ee 16 ft.; stroke, 24 ft.; weight when loaded, 32 tons ; ompt , 
29 tons; area of fire- 154 square feet; number of tubes, 90; 
——_ of tubes, 12 ft. ; eter of tubes, 1g in.; heating surface, 
1125 square feet; diameter of boiler, 3ft. li, in, The fire-bars are 





rounded at the ends, and oscillate so as to free themselves from the 
ashes; and the fire-grate is convex in form, #0 as to convey the 


load of 126 tons upa gradient of 1 in 100, or of ninety tons up | 
No, 58 is a specimen of the locomotives used on the tramways of | 
novelty, but as atype of engine which the experience of several | 


It can take forty empty waggons, each weighing | 


| would not be a cheaper and better mode of locomotion. 
The cylinders are placed high, and at an angle, | 


have eleven of these engines; and the annual traffic | 


| the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean 





fuel to the angles of the fire-box. The cylinders are outside, and the 
eccentrics in de, The trailing-wheels have outside bearing, tho 
remainder having inside bearin The tires are made of Kripp 
pay fastened on by Beatty’s pate it clips. There is a cross-spr.og 
for the leading-wheels ; and the driving-wheel springs are below th 
axle, and are combined with springs made of alternate pla es of 


iron and indiarubber, 
Within the main building the Northern of France Railway Com- 
pany exhibit a model of the very ingenious disposition of the 
their system near the entrance to their 





ifferent lines belonging to 


Paris terminus, From the pogutemants of the traffic arrangements, 
it was found n 


f e that the arrival and departure platforms for 
the main-line trains should occupy the extreme right a left of the 
Paris station, and that those for the Pontoise and Soissons trains 
thould be placed in the intermediate space, At the third kilometre 
from Paris it was n that the Pontoise Railway should cross 
over to the left, and the Soissons line to the right, of the Chantilly 
or mainline. The station at Paris is situated on the right- 
hand side of the whole system of lines; so that a down goods-train 
to Pontoise must cross the whole of the up and dowa lines intervening, 
in order to reach the extreme left or down line to Pontoise, To admit 
of this, and also of the crossings of the main line by the branches to 
Pontoise and Soissons without interruption to the traffic in any 
direction, the disposition of the lines, with the over and under 
bridges, as shown in the model, was devised. The original gradient 
was a fall of 1 in 250 from Paris, which remains unaltered as regaris 
the up lines ; while, for the down lines, the steepest rising gradient 
introduced is 1 in 250, and the steepest falling gradient lin 83, As 
origivally constracted, all these lines were on the same level ; but 
the delay and danger occasioned by the different crossings were so 
great that the above plan was ixfvented and carried out without in- 
terrupting the traffic. The various down lines are showa in the 
model by copper rails, and the up lines by brass rails, so that the 
course of each train can easily be traced on it to the proper destiaa- 
tion and the efficacy of the ope y satisfactorily demonstrate. 

No, 75 is a working model of a pneumatic railway, desigaed by 
M, Bergeron, for the conveyance of passengers from the harbour of 
Lausanne to the railway station, which is situated at a considerable 
height above the port, necessitating a steep incline on the short 
branch line which is to connect these places. It is proposed to con- 
struct an iron tube or tunnel, with a sliding door at the lower end. 
Near this point is to be placed a large receiver, similar to an ordi- 
nary gasholder, and connected by a pipe with the interior of the 
tube immediately within the door. Ae carriage, by means of a 
ting of packing which surrounds it, is made to close the tube almost 
hermetically, The mode of working is as follows:—To ascend the 
incline—The receiver is raised to its greatest height by means of 3 
hyéraulic press worked by a small steam-engine ; the carriage is then 
introduced into the tabe, and the sliding door is shut, The water in 
the hydraulic press is let off, the receiver descends by its owa weig t, 
compressing the air behind the carriage, which, being very much: 
lighter than the receiver, is driven forward to its destination, To 
descend, the process is reversed, The door of the tube at the lower 
end is shut as before, and the carriage is introduced into the tube at 
the upperend. The receiver is then raised, and partially exhausts 
the air within the tube, The pressure of the external atmosphere 
drives the carriage forward at each stroke of the hydraulic press 
until the bottom of the incline is reached, while the air still remain- 
ing in the tube acts as an atmospheric brake and prevents the car- 
riage from dashing against the door. It is very questionable, how- 
ever, whether a stationary engine, with the ordinary "= rope, 
The spe- 
cial recommendation put forward for this plan is, that a very mach 
smaller steam-engine is required to work the hydraulic press than 
would be required for an incline with a rope, 

No, 57 is a model of a safety-brake for steep inclines, and ig 
adopted on the short branch railway from Lyons to La Croix Rousse, 
It consists of a pair of friction-wheels suspended on each side of the 
brake-van, over the rails, but clear of them, To each friction- wheel 
is attached a pair of clips, which embrace the sides of the rails, 
brake is yr eer in the event of the coupling giving way, when 
a catch is jiberated, allowing the friction-wheels to fall on the rails, 
These wheels, in revolving, work a screw connecting each pair of 
clips, and cloge them tightly on to the rail, stopping the train in a very 
few yards, The brake can also be put on by hand from the interior 
of the guard’s van, The rails ened axe of the Vignoles type, male 
high in the web, 

No. 59 is a specimen of the stationa 






The 


pumping-engines used on 
ailway for supplying the 
water-tanks at the stations, It is a plain, strong piece of work, and 
well adapted for its purpose, The air-vessel is somewhat large, but 
is made so in order to be fit for the greatest height to which it may 
be required to pump the water. 

No, 45 is a goods-van, exhibited by the Eastern of France Railway 
Company. It is provided with a“ Stilmant brake,” which consists 
of a pair of levers, disposed in the form of a horseshoe and jointed 
in the centre, Within these is placed a wedge, moved vertically by 
means of bell-crank levers from the interior of the van in the usual 
way. The brake-blocks are attached to rods fixed to the lower ends 
of the arms of the horseshoe levers, On putting on the brake, the 
wedge is made to descend, expanding the arms of the horseshoe and 
forcing the blocks ageinst the wheels, This system of brake is 
extensively used in France, 

No, 40 is a guard’s van, exhibited by the Eastern of France Rail- 
way Company, and is fitted with “ Achard’s electric brake,” for 
which system the Montyon prize of 2500f. was awarded in 1865, This 
brake is a combination of mechanical means with electricity, and 
consists of a lever, fixed with a vertical — to the under side of 
the frame; a spring is placed above this lever, which forces the 
other extremity on to an eccentric cam on the axle of one pair of the 
van wheels, This cam, in revolving, gives the lever an up-and-down 
motion ; and, means of a shortarm working from the end of the 
lever into a ratchet-wheel,each revolution moves on the ratchet-wheel 
one cog. An electro-magnet is fixed to the frame near the extremit 
of the lever, and when connected with the electric current is suf- 
ficiently powerful to counterbalance the weight of the lever increased 
Loy pressure of the spring, and holds it clear of the eccentric cam, 
w then revolves without touching it, The ratchet-wheel is 
fixed to one extremity of a shaft, to centre of which is fixed a 
powerful circular electro magnet, having on exch side of it an iron 
collar, with a broad, soft iron disc on the side next the electro- 
magnet, These collars revolve freely round the shaft ; but, when 
the electro-magnet is connected with the electric current, the soft 
iron disc adheres firmly to it, and the collars are made to revolve 
with the shaft. To t collars are fastened chains, which pass 
over & pulley secured to the frame, are then led round a sheave a; 
the extremity of the lever which works the brake-block, and are 
finally fastened to a hook in the frame, The electro-magnet on the 
ratchet-wheel shaft is made of such power that the force of adhesion 
to it of the collar discs is greater than that required to lock the 
wheels of the van, On interrupting the main electric current, which 
is effected by means of commutators placed on the engine and in 
the guards’ vans, and also by any part of the train becoming de- 
tached, the magnet suspending the lever ceases to act, the lever fa!ls 
on the eccentric cam, and at each revolution of the wheels the 
ratchet-wheel is moved round one cog, carrying with it the circular 
magnet to which the collars adhere, and winding up the chains 
which are atteched to the latter, These chains, on being tightened, 

ress the brake-blocks on the wheels ; and in order to preveat their 
ing locked a dynamometer is attached to the hook, by which the 
chains are fastened to the frame and is adjusted so as to yield b fore 
arriving at the pressure required to lock the wheels, and in so doing 
it moves a commutator which cuts off the electric current from the 
circular magnet on the shaft. The collars are then liberated and 
the chains become nnwound, and the preasare is taken off the brake- 
blocks, on which the dynamometer resumes its first position, the 
current is restored, and the brakes are put on in and again until 
the train is stopped. There are other modifi for maintaining 
a = press: short of locking the wheels. 
o 6lisa h-bridge for railway carriages, capable of weighing 
80 tons, It is made by M. Sagnier and Co., and has a simple appa- 
ratus for locking, which consists of a shaft at each end, supported 
on strong pedestals, and made to revolve simultaneously by pulling 
over a lever placed near the eteelyard, On both ends of these shafts 
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are eccentric cams, which when the shafts are turned round come 
under the longitudinal bearers of the weigh-bridge and take the 
weight off the weighing-machinery, so that it may be run over by 
engines without injury. 

M. Sagnier also exhibits a good weighing-machine for adjastiag 
the eprings of locomotives, It has ten separate bridges, with the 
steelyards —— close together. By this means the ten wheels of 
an engine may be simultaneously weighed and the springs adjusted. 

No. 28 is a model of electric apparatus, by M. Pradhomme, for 
communication between passengers and guard, The couplings coa- 
sist of short lengths of ineulated wires attached to galvanised rings, 
which are hooked on to bronze spring hooks at the end of each 
carriage. These hooks have insulated wires connecting them under 
the frames of the carriages, This system is extensively adopted ia 
France, and especially on the Chemin de Fer du Nord. A perfect 
coupling is, however, yet to be discovered, as a large percentage of 
attempted signals fail. 

No, 32. M. Vivaux and Co, exhibit under this number a quantity 
of beautifully sharp and clean castings of cylinders and grease- 
boxes; also an axle-box with apparatus for using water instead of 
greare. It consists of a disc at the end of the axle with projections 
2 it, — catch up the water in revolving and make it pass over 

e axle, 

No. 34. Meesrs. Arbel-Deflassienx and Co. exhibit some excellent 
wrought-iron stamped railway wheels, made by their process, which 
consists in putting the pieces of the wheels together cold in a 
matrix. They are then raised to a welding heat, and by means of a 
—— die and a 24-ton steam-hammer are stamped into one 
piece. These wheels have a great -) in France, where they 
are extensively used, A number of drawings and models of articu- 
lated or bogie-frame engines are exhibited. No. 13, by M. Thonvenot, 


is a drawing of a double engine, with four cylinders, intended for the | 


sage of the Alps, and is somewhat similar to that of Mr. Fairlie. 

here is attached to it a modification, intended for a line with a 
central rail, on the Mont Cenis system. 

No. 24 is a model by M. Gouin, in conjunction with M. Boutmy, 
of an articulated engine with ten coupled wheels on two bogie 
frames. The front one carries the engine, and has six coupled 
wheels ; the hinder one carries the tender, and has four coupled 
wheels. Between the latter is an independent axle, workei by a 
connecting-rod from the driving-wheel. The crank-arms of this 
axle work in a slot in the coupling-rods of the four trailing-wheels, 
and communicate the motion to them while admitting any amount 
of lateral play. 

No. 42 is a first-class carriage exhibited by the Eastern of Francs 
Railway Company. 
places in each, and a deep coupé with three 


laces in it. The backs 


| 
| 
} 








has a complicated system of levers to open the tailboard, which has, 
moreover, the defect of being hinged on the top, and altogether 
seems easily put out of order. ; : 

Messieurs Chatel, Luchaire, and Masson exhibit specimens of the 
different railway lamps in use in France, which do not present any 


| very remarkable feature, 


In the open space in the park M. Vignier exhibits his system for 


| locking signals and points, which consists of a series of bolts moved 


by bell-crank levers, and fitting respectively into holes in the levers 
for working the points and signals, They are so adjusted that the 
act of working the lever of one signal moves the requisite bolts 
into the apertures made for the purpose in the levers of all the other 
signals which might occasion danger, and locks them. This system 
is very simple and effective, and was introduced into France by M. 
Vignier thirteen years ago. From all the bolts being placed in a 
horizontal plane, it takes up a good deal of space, . : 

There are here exhibited also specimens of all the signals in use 
on the French railways, The majority of them being diso signals, 

No, 110 is a good self-acting distant-signal by Dietrich and Co. It 
is put on by a passing train, and is worked by means of the circular 
arm of a lever which comes up beside the rail, and is placed in such 
a position that the flange of first wheel passing over it depresses 
it, liberating the catch of a counterpoise, which puts on the signal, 
and, by means of a wire, gives intimation to the signalman at the 
station that the signal is on. The signal can be reset by a second 
wire from the station. ogo 

M. Brame exhibits a signal worked in a similar manner by the 
train itself, but the signal is given by means of electricity instead of 
by a counterpoise, : , 

No. 93 is a 39-ft. engine turn-table, exhibited by the Paris, Lyons, 
and Mediterranean Railway Company. It can be moved either by 
hand or by a small donkey-engine upon it. It works on four sets of 
large rollers, three in each set, with com et levers. — 

No. 96 is a good articulated truck by M. Vidard, built at the 
works of Gargan and Oo. It is capable of carrying a load of 16 
tons, and is intended for the conveyance of timber, rails, and other 
lengthy on lines with sha curves, It weighs only 
64 tons when empty; and, its load being 16 tons, M. Vidard claims 
a great economy in tractive power for this description of waggon 
with any kind of goods, . 

M. Tricotel ehows here a fruit-tree hedge, having wooden 
standards, with a lattice-work of laths between them, and three 
horizontal wires, along which the fruit-trees are trained. M, 
Tricotel asserts that it can be erected at a total cost of 11d. per 


| lineal yard. Although it might possibly suffice for those portions of 


It has two ordinary compartments, with eight | 


of the eeats in the coup¢ are made to fold down forwards, forming | 


beds, with comfortable mattresses on them, and tne additional space 
afforded by the recesses into which these beds fit give ample room to 
recline at full length. The amount charged for these “ coupé lits” 
ie 40 or 50 per cent higher than the ordinary first-class fare, It is 
o to be desired that a similar system ehould be introduced into 

ngland for the night mail-trains, The ordinary compartments have 
an arm in the centre of each seat which folds up out of the way, so 
that passengers may also recline in them if there be room, Pais 
carriage is very well finished and is most comfortable, but has one 
serious drawback, which is the total absence of ventilators ; and the 
sides of the doors are, moreover, provided with strips of indiarubber, 
more effectually to exclude the external atmosphere. The reason 
arsigned for this is, that, owing to the numerous disputes among the 
travellers as to the use of the ventilators above the doors, the com- 
pany have determined to settle the question by dispensing with 
them, thue leaving the ventilation to - managed by lowering the 
windows. Whether this mode will tend to promote greater harmony 
among travellers is more than doubtful. 

No, 41 is a double-storied carriage exhibited by the same com- 
pany, and principally intended for suburban traffic, where the speed 
of the trains is not great ; but this type of carriage is also destined 
for the conveyance of excursionists from Strasbourg to the Paris 
Exhibition, The lower story contains a first-class compartment for 
eight passengers ; two second-class compartments, carrying tweaty 
paseengers, and a third-class compartment for women, holding ten 
peesengers, The upper story, which is reached by an iron stair, 
with light iron hand-railing at each end, has a passage down the 
centre, with ten seats for two persons each on each side. The second- 
class compartments are very comfortably fitted up with plain, well- 
stuffed cushions and backs, and have hat-nets over the seats. The 
third-claes compartments are also comfortable, having curved seats 
and backs, though without cushions ; they are well glazed, and have 
curtains to the windows, The lighting, however, is poor, and there 
are no ventilators, In order to keep the centre of gravity as low as 
possible, the two stories are each made only 6 ft. 5in. high in the centre, 
and the heat, especially in summer, must be intense in them. The 
oscillation with a heavy top load must be very great, and they 
cannot be eafe carriages to run at high speed. 

The longitudina)] bearers of the frame are of iron, and are curved 
upwards and outwards at the ends to receive the buffer-boards, 
which are fitted with horizontal springs, the ends receiving the 
buffers, ard the centre being coupled to the draw bar. The trans- 
verse bearers at the ends are of iron, and the intermediate ones of 
wood, The wheels come up through the floor under the seats, the 


divisions of the compartments corresponding exactly with the centre | 


of each of the two pairs of wheels, 
about £440, 

No, 49 is a somewhat similar double-storied composite carriage, 
built for M, Vidard by Gargan and Oo., holding eight first-class, ten 
eecond-class, and thirty-six third-class ra, It is provided 
with a brake, weighs 4 tons, and costs about £320, 

The above comprise the principal objects exhibited by France 
within the building. 

The annexe in the park is specially devoted to railway carriages, 
and the various articles employed in their construction and fittings. 

M. Bonnefond and Co, exhibit, under the numbers 152 and 133, 
a second-class carriage for the Eastern of France Railway, and a 
third-class carriage for the Paris and Orleans Railway ; the former a 
good plain carriage, but deficient in ventilation ; the latter is also 
comfortable and well constructed, and has not the above defect, 

Delettrez and Co, exhibit No. 140, a very good third-class car- 
ri for the Eastern of France Railway, with curved seats, and 
ba and partitions between the passengers, but having the defect 
of want of ventilation common to all the carriages made for this 
railway. They also exhibit No, 189, an excellent wooden- framed 
eecond-class ca: for the Western of France Railway, with most 
comfortably stuffed seats and backs. ‘The wheels are solid, and have 
brakes on all of them, 

Chevalier, Cheilus, and Oo, exhibit No. 187, a good iron-framed, 
first-claes, six-wheeled carriage for the Paris, Lyons, and Mediter- 
ranean Railway, It has three compartments and a coupé, The 
central arms in the seats fold up, The bottom is covered with sheet 
iron, the panels on the sides and ends with Bessemer steel, and the 
roof with sheet copper, to prevent fire. The weight is 9 cons, and 
the cost of it £465, It is provided with a pneumatic apparatus for 
communicating between passengers and guard, which consists of a 
bell rung by means of a weight and pulley, working over a dram 
with cogwheels attached, The weight is kept in a state of rest by 
means of a detent, which is liberated by the withdrawal of the pro- 
jecting end of the piston of a small cylinder. This cylinder com- 
municates by means of flexible tubes with small air-pamps in the 
different com ments, On working these a ial vacuum is 
created behind the piston, which is then moved forward in the 
— by the pressure of the external atmosphere, The detent is 
thus liberated, and the weight descending causes the bell to ring, 

same firm also exhibit a very well-built travelling post-office of 
the French official pattern. It is unprovided with any machinery 
for giving or receiving the mail- when in motion ; the stools and 
chairs in it are not fixtures, as in English travelling post-office ; 
and it is warmed by a stove with the pipe passing th the roof, 
which would aggravate the results of a collision ; and edges of 
the desks and other projections are not protected by stuffing. These 
defects might easily be remedied: it is in other respecia a very 


good ca: . 
No, 185 is an a, by Suc-Chanvin and Co., turning on 
a central pivot, and being thus enabled to tip on all four sidea, It 


The cost of this carriage is 





France where no cattle are allowed to go at large without a herd, 
and though it would probably be highly appreciated by the plate- 
layers on the railways, it is not of so substantial a character as to 
fulfil the requirements of the Board of Trade in England. : 

The next country in the catalogue is Holland, and the objects 
exhibited by it consist chiefly of railway carriages, The State 
Railway Company exhibits a composite carriage, with three 
second-class compartments, and a first-class coupé at each end, The 
coupés and one second-class compartment are for the use of smokers, 
It is very comfortably fitted up, and has small windows in the par- 
titions, with a blind on each side, These are no doubt intended as a 
sort of protection for travellers, but are a more probable source of 
annoyance than of security, The frame has iron longitudinal and 
wooden cross bearers. They also exhibit a very good iron guard's 
van, with sliding doors. At the end of the van a seat for the guard 
is placed on each side, with the brake-handle between them, In 
front of each of these seats there is a window, and also projecting 
windows above and at the side, with mirrors so disposed that, with- 
out moving from his seat, the guard can see behind the train, and 
also the tops and sides of the carriages, while at the same time the 
brake-handle is at his elbow. 

M. Beignes exhibits an excellent composite carriage, with two 
first and two second class compartments, which are lofty and well 
ventilated, The first-class compartments are very well fitted up, 
and the only fault of those of the second class is that they are so 
comfortable as to render the first class superfluous, 

Next in order is Belgium, whose “ exhibit” is distributed among 
two annexes and an open space in the park, and ranks next in 
importance to that of France. 

The Compagnie Belge exhibit a locomotive with six coupled 
wheels, for the Luxemburg Railway, having inside cylinders and 
outside bearings, The eccentric-rods are very short, and thereby 
have to work at a sharp angle. It weighs 36 tons when loaded and 
814 tons when empty, and is a plain, good engine. 

They also exhibit an excellent iron covered goods-wagzgon, on four 
cast-iron wheels, with axle-boxes on Gobert’s system. It has a 
door and communicating platform at each end, and four vertically- 
sliding ventilating windows in each side, the openings of which are 
protected by gratings. : ; ; 
joints of all the iron plates. It is fitted with spiral draw-springs 
for the central and side chains, weighs 6} tons, carries a load of 
10 tons, and costs £192, The same py! exhibits a composite 
carriage, which is the most perfect in the Exhibition. It has a first, 
second, and third class compartment, and also a first class coupé, 
which is fitted up with morocco leather. The second-class com- 
partment has open cane-work seats and back, The steps are of 
metal, and are roughened to prevent slipping. The doors are pro- 
vided with slips of indiarubber round the joints to keep out draughts, 
The compartments are lofty and well lighted, and have ventilators 
round the lamps and over the doors, The frame is of iron. 
The carriage weighs 9 tons, holds thirty-two passengers, and costs 
£600 


The Société St, Léonard exhibit a ten-wheeled tank-engine for the 

goods traffic on the Santander Railway. It is calenlated to take 
a load of 200 tons up gradients of 1 in 50, and round curves of less 
than 15 chains radius, The six hind wheels are coupled, and the 
four front wheels are on a bogie frame. The bogie frame is connected 
with the engine by means of a pivot working with a spherical 
univereal joint in the centre of the frame, and having fixed to the 
top of it a horizontal lever, the other extremity of which is articu- 
lated to a fixed point below the boiler. The smoke-box is carried on 
the pivot end of the lever by two cast-steel wedges, which ride on 
double inclined planes on top of the lever above the pivot, By 
means of the rotation on the pivot and the lateral Blay on the in- 
clined planes, the axles of the bogie are kept parallel to the radius 
of the curves and its centre in the axis of the line of rails, The 
trailing-wheels have also 9-16 in. of lateral play. The cylinders are 
outside and placed at an angle of l6deg., The valve gear is worked 
by Walschaert’s system of link motion—that is, by a single eccentric 
and by a series of levers from the crosshead the pa. 
This plan is stated by the Belgian engineers to work well; but it 
looks very complicated, and as if very little wear would occasion 
loes of lead, The drawbar has lateral play, working in a slot iu 
the buffer board, and is led under the axle of the driving-wheel. to 
the centre of the engine, where it is articulated, The tank over- 
hangs, and is parallel to and below the level of, the top of the boiler, 
The principal dimensions are—Area of fire-grate, 23} ft. square ; 
number of tubes, 200; length of tubes, 18 ft. 64 in,; diameter of 
tubes, 2in.; diameter of boiler, 4 ft, 3 3-16in,; total heatiag sar- 
face, 1490 square fect; diameter of cylindera, 18) in. ; stroke, 2tin, ; 
diameter of coupled wheels, 8ft, lijin.; weight, when loaded, 
“44 tons ; when empty, 354 tons. 

The Couillet Company exhibit a tank-engine for working coal 
traffic up steep gradients and on sharp curves, It has four wheels, 
which are coupled to an intermediate axle, driven by coanecting- 
rods from the pistons. The fire-box is on Belpaire’s system for 
burning small coale. The cylinders are inside and inclined, and the 
valve gear is on Walschaert's system. It is provided with a steel 
a ate which works on the rails; and it weighs 23 tons when 
loaded, and 19 tons when empty. 

Cockerill and Oo, exhibit a six-wheeled express-engine, made at 
their works in less than three months, The four hind wheels are 
coupled. It has a Bolpaire fire-box, screw reversing gear, inside 
cylinders, outside bearings for all the wheela, and itional inside 
bearings for the driving-wheels, wrought-iron boiler and Bessemer 
steel tires. The springs of the coupled wheels have compensating 
levers, Every part the engine, including the steel tires and 
plates, was made in Messrs, Oockerill’s works; and it is a good, 
etrong, and eerviceable piece of work, 





It has a wooden floor, and E iron at the | 








M. Hacck shows an axle-box for Inbricating carriage-axles 
with oi, water, and tallow. The apparatus consists of a small 
friction-wheel, which is pressed against the axle by a spiral spring 
within the box, the lower of which is filled with tallow, oil, 
and water, The friction-wheel, in revolving, sends the oil and water 
over the axle; and if the heat becomes excessive the tallow is 
melted and comes into play as a lubricant, solidifying again when 
the temperature becomes lowered, 

The Société d’Ou grée exhibit some very good specimens of wheels, 
axler, and tires. The Clabecq Ironworks send specimens of boiler- 
plates and locomotive frames ; and M. Blondieaux exhibits samples 
of the different rails used in Belgium, ll the latter class of 
“exhibits” have been treated in the English section as manufac- 
tured iron, and have been shown in class 40, 

The principal objects exhibited by Prussia and the North German 
States are— 

No. 1, A ——- well-finished, plain, and serviceable six-wheeled 
locomotive, by Borsig, of Berlin. The four hind wheels are coupled 
ard the eprings have compensating levers. The cylinders and 
bearings are outside, The tender has six wheels and compensating 
levers, with brake-blocks on both sides of all the wheels. The 
principal dimensions are—Area of fire-grate, 184 ft. square; number 
of tubes, 194; length of tubes, 11 ft, 4in.; diameter of tubes, 
ljin.; total heating surface, 1000 ft. square; diameter of boiler, 
4 it. 4in, ; diameter of coupled wheels, 5ft ; wheel base, 13 ft. 44 in. ; 
diameter of cylinders, 16in.; stroke, 22in,; weight, when loaded, 
844 tons; when = , 305 tons, 

No 2 is a six-whee ea express-engine, by Hartmann, of Chemnitz, in 
Saxony. The four hind wheels are 6 ft. in diameter, and are coupled 
the trailing-wheels projecting above the footplate, The buffer-board 
turns vertically on a central pivot, to allow the pistons to be 
examined, M. Hartmann alco exhibits a portable machine, invented 
by Elnhardt, for weighing separately the wheels of engines and 
carriages, It consists of a short lever, with the fulcrum resting on 
the rail iteelf, and capable of modification, so as to suit any section 
of rail, The weight is ascertained by means of a long steelyard 
with graduated scale and shifting weights. For carriages a 
smaller head weight and a second scale, marked on the st:e yard, 
are used. It is a very handy little instrument, and gives the weight 
on the wheel of ap engine to within 20 lb, 

The Company for the Manufacture of Railway Material at Berlin 
exhibit two composite passenger-carriages for the S:ettin and Halle- 
Cassel railways, with retiring-rooms and conveniences for invalid 
travellers, They have no ventilators, and are warmed by means of 
boxes for hot sand, which are placed under the seats from the 
exterior. The second-class fittings are very good, They also 
exhibit a travelling railway post-office, with apparatus for taking 
up the mail-bags without stopping. The internal arrangements are 
not well designed ; the counterpoise for the net projects awkwardly 
into the interior, and there are several other projections unprotected 
by stuffing. It is warmed by a stove which is fed from the roof of 
the carriage. 

Liiders, of Goerlitz, exhibits a composite carriage, with two coms 
partments for smoking in, and a ladies’ second-class compartment, 
which is fitted up more handsomely than the first class, There is 
no provision for ventilation. 

Several goods and coal waggoms are exhibited, the best of which 
is an iron waggon, by Schmidt and Co., of Breslau, for a Polish 
railway. It weighs 5tons, and carries a load of 104 tons, 

The Soden Ironworks exhibit a magnificent specimen of casting 
in steel, which consists of twenty-two railway-carriage wheels cast 
in one piece. 

The Eastern Railway Company exhibit an apparatus for indicating 
the regularity of speed or of tractive force used between stations, 
It consists of a dynamometer worked by levers instead of springs, 
which is attached to the draw-bar of the tender, and indicates tie 
strain on it by means of a pencil-point on a revolving strip of paper, 

The grand duchy of Baden is represented by a locomotive from 
the Carisruhe works. It has six coupled wheels, outside cylindexs, 
and inside valve gear. The slide-vaive spindle is curved over the 
axle of the leading wheels. The connecting-rods are very light, but 
the workmanship of the engine is good. 

From Wiirtemberg M, Kessler exhibits a six-wheeled locomotive, 
made at Esslingen, for the East India Railway Company. I: is 
built from English drawings and the workmanship is excellent. The 
four hind wheels are coupled; the frame is inside, and straight from 
end to end ; the cylinders are outside; the tires are of steel and are 
bolted between each spoke, It is provided with ecrew-reversing 
gear, and has a large awning. 

Savaria is represented by M. Krauss, who exhibits a four-wheeled 
tank-engine with the tank under the boiler and forming the frame, 
The cylinders are outside, and the valve gear is overhanging. This 
is the first engine built at M. Krauss’s works, and hence there is room 
for improvement in the workmanship, 

In the Austrian section the exhibition is largely composed of 
specimens of rails, wheels, tires, and axles, in steel and Styrian iron, 
the quality of which is excellent. M. Sigl, of Vienna, sends a six- 
wheeled locomotive for a railway at Warsaw. The four hiad wheels 
are coupled, and have compensating levers. The cylinders are ont- 
side, and also the bearings, which are made on Hall's system, with 
the cranks let on to the axles. The slide-valve spindies have no 
guides, on Sharpe Stewart's plan. The workmanship and general 
plan of the engine is qe. He also exhibits an engine wicn cight 
coupled wheels for a Russian railway of the 5ft. gauge. It is 
intended to burn wood, and has a funnel-shaped chimney. The 
valve gear is very overhanging. 

The State Railway Company exhibit “the Steierdorff,” a ten- 
wheeled engine, which was exhibited in London in 1862, and has 
worked satisfactorily since then, with a slight modification in 
the tender. It was —— for the coal traffic on the railway 
from Oravicza to Steierdorff, on which there is a gradient, ten 
miles in length, of 1 in 50, with numerous 5j-chain curves; and 
the rails only weigh 6521lb. to the yard. The engine is 
carried on two bogie-frames, the leading one having six coupled 
wheels and the hind one four coupled wheels, and an inter- 
mediate axle coupled to the driving-wheels on the leading bogie- 
frame, and oemesnting the motion to the trailing-wheels 
by means of a short vertical connecting-rod, with unive joints, 
to admit of the lateral play. The bogie-frames are connected with 
each other by a spherical universal joint. The smoke-box is tixed 
to the leading bogie-frame, and the boiler is supporied by three 
other cross-frames on it. The fire-box rides on a roller on the hind 
pogie, which supports it while allowing it to move laterally. The 
fuel is carried in bunkers on the hind bogie, but the water is now 
ae in a guard’s van behind the engine, fitted with a tank 
‘or the purpose, This van is also articulated to the engine by a 
spherical universal joint, and is provided with a powerful brake, 
which can be reached by the stoker from the engine, The engine is 
also provided with a brake on the four hind wheels of the leading 
bogie, which is worked by steam, and has cylinders for the purpose 
under the engine. The principal dimensions are:—Area of fire- 
grate, 15 equare feet; number of tubes, 158; length of tubes, 
14it, 64 in, ; diameter of tubes, 2 in, ; total heating surface, 1521 square 
feet ; diameter of boiler, 4 ft.; diameter of cylinders, 15 3 16 in.; 
stroke, 244 in.; diameter of wheels, 3 ft. 8j in. ; wheel ‘base of both 
bogies and of guard’s van, 7 ft. Sin, each, Weight when loaded— 
engine, 414 tons ; guard's van, with water, 15 tons, The coupling- 
rods work very close to the ground, 

M. Bender exhibits an arrow-headed signal, which indicates the 
direction for which the points are open, The arrow head is coloured 
red and white, and is illuminated at night by a lamp, with reflecting 
mirrors on the outside, Its sides are curved, so as to reflect the rays 
back from the mirrors in parallel lines, and to prevent the colours 
being confused at a distance, eo that the day signal and the night 
signal are identical. 

. Ganz shows a sample of chilled cast-iron crossings, which are 
largely used in oy By some chilled wheels, one of which is 
exhibited to show the e upon it of thirteen years’ constant wear. 
The metal is vary, anes. 

The Southern way Company exhibit some specimens of steel 


tires and axles, and of rails twisted when cold, made of Styrian 
iron alone, and also with Bessemer steel tops, and some of Beasemer 
steel altogether. 

The *pecimens of iron and steel work sent by Henkel, of Donnera- 
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mark; the Neuberg Ironworks, and Prince Lichtenstein; and the 
steel springs by Mayer and the Eibinvald Ironworks are well worthy 
of inspection ; and, in general, the quality of the materials of this 
description exhibited by Austria is he good, 

Switzerland is represented by the Société Industrielle de 
Neuhausen, which exhibits a light carriage in two compartments, for 
second and third class passengers, with a platform at each end and 
a central passage throughout. It is comfortably fitted up; but the 
above arrangement has the disadvantage of involving a waste of 
seat space.. This carriage is to be found in an annexe in the i 

Sweden has three representatives, of whom the principal is 
Zethelius, of Westeriis-Surahammar, who exhibits some good wheels, 
axles, and tires, 

In the Russian section there are some good cast-steel axles, 
which are made from Siberian iron, and are sent from the Oboukoff 
Steelworks. 

M. Schoubersky exhibits, in the park, a model on a large scale, 
showing the working of the M voz system of locomotion on 
steep inclines from mines, The apparatus consists of a truck fitted 
with a pair of 15-ton flywheels on an axle carried on friction-rollers, 
which themselves rest on the wheels of the truck. Each train 
of loaded waggons has one of these trucks attached, and is im- 
pelled down the incline by its own weight, and the truck wheels in 
revolving transmit a rotatory motion to the flywheels by means of 
the friction rollers, On reaching the bottom of the descent the 
rollers are lifted, by means of levers, clear of the truck wheels, and 
then revolve freely, opposing hardly any resistance to the action of 
the flywheels. The truck is then turned round on a turn- 
table, and attached to the head of a train of empty waggons. 
The friction rollers are then let down on to the truck wheels, 
transmitting to them the rotatory — stored up in the flywheels, 
which M. Schoubersky considers sufficient to take the empty waggons 
to the top of the incline. It does not appear, however, to be a very 
safe or certain mode of locomotion, and it would be necessary to 
have in reserve some extraneous assistance in the event of its coming 
to a standstill, from any cause, before reaching the summit. 

The Italian exhibition in this class is not very important, the 
principal objects being some grease-boxes, by Benech-Rochetti, 
and a covered goods-waggon and some small locomotive fittings 
from the Roman Railway Company. 

In the United States section, which is placed in an annexe in the 
park, the principal object is a locomotive and tender, built by Grant, 
of Patterson, New Jersey. This, from the peculiarity of its con- 
struction and the florid style of its ornamentation, is a complete 
contrast to the other engines exhibited, and is very interesting as 
being a type of those used on the other side of the Atlantic. It has 
eight wheels, the four leading ones being on a bogie, and being 
made of hollow cast-iron with hollow spokes. The four hind wheels 
are coupled and have compensating levers to the springs. The 
cylinders are outside, and the slide-valves work on anti-friction 
rollers running on tempered steel plates. The frame is made very 
light, in order to give it elasticity to meet the inequalities of the 
road, which is not generally constructed in America in the level and 
solid manner which is customary in Europe. The weight is also dis- 
tributed with a view to the imperfection of the roadway, there bein 
only 7} tons on the bogie wheels and 20 tons on the four couple 
wheels. In front of the bogie frame is placed the cowcatcher, a 
sloping grating, made so as to throw off any obstruction to one or 
the other side of the road. Above this, and in front of the top of 
the smoke-box, is placed an enormous ~~ or “ head-light,” with 
powerful parabolic silvered reflectors, the object of which is not to 
give warning of the approach of the train, but to enable the engine- 
driver to descry at a distance any obstruction there may be on the 
line of rails—a precaution which is very necessary on the unfenced 
railways in America. A large bell is suspended on top of the boiler, 
with a cord carried back within reach of the engine-driver. The 
footplate is covered by a very handsome “cab,” made of inlaid 
wood and comfortably fitted up. The handles of the various cocks 
are made of ivory, and the covering of the boiler, cylinders, and 
chimney are of polished brass and German silver. No doubt, much 
of this extra ornamentation is due to the fact of the engine being 
intended for the Exhibition ; but it is stated by Mr. Grant that the 
American engine-drivers require a greater amount of outward show 
in their engines than is thought necessary in this country. Above 
the fire-door are fixed a clock and four cocks for lubricating the 
cylinders, two of them admitting the oil into the lubricators, and the 
other two admitting jets of steam, which drive the oil to the 
cylinders. The fire- are hollow and form part of the heating 
surface, and are said to wear well with the American coal. The 
tender weighs 9 tons when empty and 18 tons when loaded, and has 
eight wheels, on two bogie frames. The brake is on the wheels of 
the hinder bogie. 

In the English section, although in individual cases the “exhibits” 
are unsurpassed, if not unequalled, the Exhibition, as a whole, does 
not come up to the standard of what might have been expected, 
either in numbers or in importance of the objects exhibited. In it 
there are neither goods-engines, railway-carriages, vans, nor goods- 
trucks ; nor, with the exception of some steel springs, are there any 
specimens of the various locomotive and carriage fittings which are 
exhibited in such numbers by other nations. None of the English 
railway companies have followed the example set them by those on 
the Continent in contributing to the display made by their respective 
countries, 

Stephenson and Oo. exhibit a beautifully-finished six-wheeled express 
passenger-engine, built for the Pacha of Egypt. It has inside 
cylinders, single driving-wheels, and a straight double frame. The 
boiler-casing is removed on one side, to show the construction of 
the boiler, which is made of wrought iron, the longitudinal joints 
being welded so as to form complete rings. are 
thickened at the transverse butt-joints to allow for lose of 
strength in the rivet-holes, and they are double riveted, with out- 
side covering strips. The reversing is worked by a screw and 

by a hand lever, through an in which 


g 
of the lever. For 
excellence of workmanship, simplicity of and chasteness of 
finish it stands unrivalled in the Exhibition. dimen- 
sions aro—area of fire-grate, 14 square feet ; number of tubes, 161 ; 
length of tubes, 11 ft. 4in. ; diameter of tubes 2 in. ; total heating sur- 
uare feet ; diameter ; stroke, 22 in. ; 
ft. Gin. ; weight 
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Pooley and Son exhibit a railway weigh-bridge, which has the 
advantage of admitting repairs and adjustments to be effected 
without disturbing the a ys * secure this the levers are built 
into the masonry at the sides of the pit, with access from the top 
by means of a movable iron plate. the necessity of introducing 

~a relieving or locking apparatus is dispensed with by hanging the 
bridge on to the projecting arms above the knife-edges by means of 
chain links, which take the oscillation and prevent any lateral 
motion in the knife-edges. 

Turton and Sons and Spencer and Sons exhibit some excellent 
specimens of steel railway springs. 

Mr. Preece shows some models of electric repeating ep, by 
which the signal given is repeated back to the operator, thus pre- 
venting mistakes. This — is not entirely new ; but has been 
modified and improved by Mr. Preece. 

Miss Gordon exhibits an ingenious system of electric communi- 
cation between gers and guards. The commutator is con- 
nected with handles in the compartments, and on pulling them a 
disc signal is displayed from the side of the carriage, and a bell is 
rung in the guard’s van. The electric cou ling between the car- 
riages is very simple, and easily nandaglt t consists of two 
wooden frames, in which are placed a set of curved metal springs, 
projecting slightly above the surface of the frames. These springs 
are conn with the conducting wires of the carriages. The 
frames have also a catch spring at each end. The connection is 
effected in an instant by sliding one frame over the other, when 
the curved springs are brought into contact with each other, and 
are thus kept in position by the catch springs. 

good system of locking the levers of signals and points is 
exhibited by Messrs. Livesey and Edwards. It consists of a series of 
iron rings at the end of bell-crank levers, so arranged that, on 
palling over the lever of one signal, these rings come down over the 
andles of all the other levers, by which conflicting signals might 
be given, and not only prevent their being moved, but show un- 
mistakably to the signalman that they are locked, so that the 
straining of the working parts by futile attempts to work them is 
avoided, 

Mr. Dering exhibits some spring clips for the joints of rails and 
spring keys, and trenails for railway chairs. hey are made of 
tempered steel, and are hollow, having a slit down their entire 
length, which admits of compression in driving them, while their 
tendency to expand again keeps them in their places. 

The Post ce authorities exhibit an excellent working model 
showing the system adopted in England for depositing and taking 
= the mail-bags at stations where the mail-trains do not stop. 
The apparatus at the stations consists of one or more delivering- 
cranes and receiving-nets. The former are upright posts with a pro- 
jecting arm, at the end of which is a catch for holding the mail- 
bags, which are retained in position by springs, adjusted so as to 
open at a pressure of 20lb, The latter are strong nets with an 
elastic rope apparatus across the mouth of them, for detaching the 
bags from the train, and are placed at a short distance from the 
stations, to prevent the risk of accident to persons on the platforms. 

The travelling post-office train consists of three carriages, with a 
continuous communication throughout. Two of them are used for 
sorting the London and the country correspondence a 
the third being devoted to the delivery and reception of the mail- 
bags. All projections in the interior, which are as few as possible, 
are covered with stuffed cushions, in order to lessen the effect of a 
collision on the officials, The receiving apparatus consists of a 
strong net placed in front of a window at the side of the carriage, 
and when not in use it is folded up flat against the side, where it is 
secured by a self-acting catch. The mail-bags, after being caught 
up by the nets from the station cranes, are taken into the carriage 
through the window. The delivering apparatus consists of two 
projecting arms at the sides of the carriage door, with spring 
attachments at the outer extremities for holding the mail- 
These arms are hinged at the base, and have a counterpoise 
attached, which works in a covered sheath, and by which they are 
drawn up against the side of the carriage on being relieved of the 
weight of the mail-bags. Should it be necessary to deliver more 
than one bag the second arm is used. This is secured out of the 
way at other times by a catch, which is not released until the first 
bag has been delivered. The French postal authorities attempted 
some time since to carry out part of this plan, but from imperfection 
in their machinery accidents arose, which induced them to abandon 
it. They have now, however, taken the subject into consideration 
again, from observing the success of the system in England. 
= From Canada the principal object exhibited is the model of a 
sleeping carriage, showing the mode of arranging the berths, 








FRUIT-TREES.—CLASS 86. 
BY THE REV. T. C, BREHAUT. 


THE section of the reserved garden appropriated for the exhibition 
of trained fruit-trees is adjacent to the Ecole Militaire, and runs 
parallel with it. To reach this section either the whole building 
must Lama or a distinct entrance is found at the Porte de 
Tourville. 

——— of the trained forms is also exhibited at Billancourt, the 
chief i 


nterest being in oe itself. 

As it was impossible to sufficient space to the large specimens 
which best represent this branch of horticulture, or, indeed, to 
transport any such, the trees in general are too young accurately to 
illustrate bow § particular system. 

From want, also, of root space, and being necessarily crowded, 

with their recent change of situation, a crop of fruit is 
wanting during the season. Bearing this in mind, there is much 
which will please the intelligent observer in this section, and an occa- 
sion like the present will not readily recur. 

Horticulture, of late years, has made not only in 
our own country, but also on the Con t. however, 
En has utilised the resources of her mechanical skill in pro- 
end, specially, by the introduction of eed 

ially t uction 0 

larised a taste for fruit-culture in hitherto un 

the Continent has remained comparativel ifferent in these 
matters. It is only, therefore, in the exhibition of trained trees 
adapted for the open air that the English visitor, and especial! 
the amateur class, now so large, has anything to learn from : 
But here the Frenchrand Bel horticalturists have always held a 
high position, and still merit it, Possessing, as they do, climates 
and soils differing a np bee our own, but extending over so com- 
— a range in themselves as to meet ours in various ways, 
it must prove instructive to remark what general principles are in 
Ss among them, and to record wherein these prin- 

ve progressed, 

n considering this, we must not forget that the general subdivi- 
sion of in France and Belgium has created a numerous race 
of epee attached to their lands and eager to 
secure a good return from them, Such a class becomes an accurate 
discerner between true and false theories, and is apt to be somewhat 
slow and impatient of innovation. There are few or em landed 
proprietors, as with us, who embark largely in horticult' te 
of an expensive nature; nor is fruit culture much directed by such 
as these, But there exist a wide-spread intelligence and a keen 
sense of what is table and useful among the numerous small 

Sean, Seenes eS 2 ae ae 
Te i satiaf , then, to find that amongst this class also 
principles which rule over modern fruit culture have made good pro- 
gress, and also that the specimens exhibited show a recognition of 
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economise his valuable glass or wall space. 
could hardly expect to find even depicted in horticultural 
. Others, though not unknown, have hardly 
. tion they deserve. 

t will also be evident how much modern ideas respecting fruit 
culture have been modified of late years. Many more trees, aitcems 
corresponding to the change, are now planted than formerly. A 
long season, and a succession, ogy Hy and valuable varieties, 
are now required by modern taste, he advantages of such a 
me are evident, and comprise some of the chief requirements of 


It is instructive and satisfactory to find that the same conclusions 
have been arrived at in other countries, through the same amount of 
shout by a clase of practioal and tatelligunt meen of se oneet nee 
abou a class of prac an igent men of no To 
we are the more convinced of its soundness, ‘ 

_ There exist, of course, various schools representing phases of Con- 
tinental culture, which, in noticing the objects exhibited, we can 
assign and distinguish. The oldest form of these is the Montreuil 
school, well known, by name at least, in this country. It still 
flourishes on the Continent (in France and Belgium principally) and 
shows the best oy of modern long pruning. It is accurate in 
detail, eschews irregularity, is generally good in develo’ 
forms, and has some ancient shapes as yet unsurpassed for low walls, 
One first prize is given to forms shown by M. Chevalier (Ainé), and 
& second is allotted to M. Gillechens (of Belgium) for trees trained 
in this style. In our opinion these last will be preferred, by English 
visitors, at least. . Chevalier’s trees comprise a 30 ft.-long 
“ palmette,” with horizontal branches the “coursonnes” of which 
“a la Montreuil,” are perfect, and recommended to the admirers of 
long pruning. But even these will join us in agreeing that the 
intervals between the branches show the inherent defects of this 
system, being too wide. With closer pruning the crop could oy A 
have been increased by one third. Another tree, by the same cul- 
tivator, is a waved “palmette” with double central leaders, Both 
are wall-trees. M. Gillechens shows several fine peach- trees (also in 
the Montreuil style) in which the double central leader is adopted. 
This plan controls the main sap, aids in constituting the lowest 
branches, and is one of the very best hints furnished in this section. 
It is much adopted abroad at present, and recurs frequently here 
and at Billancourt. 

The trees which illustrate another distinct school of much repute 
abroad—that of Professor Dubreuil—are the oblique or diagonal cor- 
dons, chiefly of pear and apple trees. These are nearly all ve 
closely stopped in their shoots; but an interesting specimen of M. 
Dubreuil’s early style is exhibited by M. Gillechens, consisting of a 
vertical peach cordon, having the side shoots of 12in. or 15 in. in 
—_ Though close pruning has superseded this fashion, it might 
still be well adapted for peach-trees on the open wall in some locali- 
ties. At any rate, it is new to most visitors. 

There are good diagonal (pear and apple) cordons in this section ; 
and also some, by Professor Gressent (a leading name), at Billan- 
court. These diagonal cordons have been so long recommended by 
the writer, from his own experience, as very suitable for our climate 
and wants, that it is hoped a visit to these trees may remove some 
doubts. In a few years, when better known, they will be universal 
favourites in England. 

In front of these diagonal cordons, here and at Billancourt, will 
be seen those low lateral apple cordons, trained on wires, and bear- 
ing, on closely-stopped shoots, the second season; which, for 
edgings of bordere, will soon become common everywhere. Other 
crossed cordons of apples may be seen here worthy of notice. 

The newest and the most modern school, founded by Mr. Grin, of 
Chartres, is, unfortunately, not represented here, save by imitators, 
Its influence on modern ideas is, however, visible enough in the 
minute attention paid to the close summer stopping of the shoots in 
the growing season, which leaves little to be retrenched at the winter 
regulation. Formerly, the reverse of this was the rule. It is there- 
fore to be regretted that no specimen of M. Grin’s own work is here 
shown. His extremely close style—bisecting the sti leaves— 
can best be Pw oe by inspecting the trees ves. Without 
committing themselves to this very close method, M, Grin’s adherents 
have obtained excellent resulta. 

With modifications rendered necessary by the exigencies of our 
humid climate, the principles involved in this m are well calcu- 
lated to succeed, and eventually (as they have already done in 
the case of orchard-house trees) supersede the older fashions of long 
pruning. 

_Among the wall-trees exhibited are excellent double “ palmettes,” 
either with the branches trained horizontally, diagonally, or arched 
downwards, This last aE ty low walls, in humid localities, is 
excellent. A “palmette,” with double central leaders, and extre- 
mities of the branches turned upwards “a la Verrier,” is perfect. It 
isa -tree, but this style would suit any variety but the cherry. 
Specimens of forms with single main leaders are common. The 
finest is a large peach “ palmette a la Verrier.” Messrs. Janin and 
Durand have prizes for apricot and plum trees, and for pyramids, 
The last present excellent forms, which are well adapted to resist 
the violence of storms. A four-winged pear standard, the extremi- 
ties of the branches turned sharply upward, and to the 
nearest above, is very beautiful. So is a ~~ pear at 
Billancourt, in the centre of what is called the Emperor's garden, by 
Sans (Segee, which is admirably calculated to admit light and 
air, des providing resistance against wind. 

There are other trained forms which require no notice here, 
Those described are the most characteristic of modern ideas, 
They have all the leading points necessary for 
such as regular symmetry of form, true 
and close attention to s summer stop 
The visitor will not find ar fan w finds so much 
favour in En 


afford to look without regret on 

mate, His chief aim sliould be to utilise an: 
of detail, in which Continentals often 

for his work. 


es ti 
bat net shown 
and are as much required in the 


—— A p= -. seen in some fair 

ontpelier, some nious portable shelters for these trees, not 
without interest and capable of a In this res the 
south of France has borrowed ideas of value from our cultivators 
which we should have expected the northern districts would first 
have appreciated. 

_ On the whole, then, the English visitor may look with much 
interest on the trained forms exhibited, and note the general - 
ment of Continental opinion in the value of symmetrical disposition, 
joined to a much closer attention to detail than as yet obtains in our 
practice. The increasing conviction that better results can be ob- 
tained from the use of more structurés (whervin economy of 
espace is @ great object) than by following more ancient customs in 
days when these houses were not so obtainable, will cause any new 
form to be a valuable hint to w= oD ogy pons Poe, 
such valuable aeienow as —~ and es - 
= Syuaage tion of year would have shown far higher 
res 
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